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Comparative Sales of Fifteen Representative Southern Pine Items to 
the Trade Direct and to Wholesalers During Twelve Months from 
December, 1919, to November, 1920, Inclusive—Based upon 


246,192,600 Feet of Actual Sales of These Fifteen Items by 
Sixty-seven Companies Operating Ninety-Two Mills. 
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Quality First; then service. These are the two planks in our platform. 
On these two planks we hang our chances of continued future business. 


POPLAR 


Anything from 36 to 4 inches in thickness; 3 to 42 inches in width. 


Also Plain and Quartered, Red and White Oak—Red Shipping from Chattanooga we are not bothered by 
and Sap Gum, Tupelo Gum—White Ash. the car shortage. Quick service. 


G.H.Evans Lumber ©. 


Yellow Poplar Headquarters of the South 
CHATTANOOGA TENNESSEE 
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Construing a Law That 
Cuts Both Ways 


The law forbidding conspiracy to control 
prices may be construed to apply to lowering as 
Well as to inereasing prices, as was demonstrated 
on Jan. 10 in El Paso County, Colorado, when, 
according to a press. report, a grand jury in- 
dicte’ four lumber companies for agreeing to 
act toyether to reduce the price of lumber, and 
at the same time found indictments against 
three shoe repair shops for conspiracy to raise 
prices 

There were three counts against the lumber- 
men: First, that they had unlawfully combined 
to reduce the price of lumber and other building 
materials; seeond, that they had combined to 
Prevent competition in the sale of these mate- 
nials; and third, that they had reached an agree- 
ment whereby prices should be established and 
controlled. 

Following the letter of the law sometimes 
leads to one result; following the spirit of the 





law to another. The usual interpretation of the 
antitrust statute has been that it was designed 
to prevent concerted and prearranged increase 
of prices or maintaining them at levels higher 
than would obtain under free and open compe- 
tition. That idea, at least, has been foremost 
in the minds of people who have thought of the 
law; but it seems evident that a conspiracy to 
reduce prices might exist as well as a conspiracy 
to raise them. Such may be considered the let- 
ter of the law. 

The legal departments of lumber companies 
always have been suspicious that overzealous 
prosecutors might construe the statute to pre- 
vent price reduction as well as price increase. 
That opinion seems to have been confirmed by 
the action of the Colorado grand jury which in- 
dicted lumber companies for attempts at reduc- 
ing prices and shoe shops for trying to make 
prices higher. 

It may be accepted in advance that the public 
generally will waste little sympathy on courts 
and grand juries which instigate prosecutions 
against concerns which attempt to cut prices 
down. Perhaps, after all, the best way to get 
rid of a bad law is to enforce it strictly, and 
insist on carrying out the letter as well as the 
spirit. 


A Guilty Conscience 
Needs No Accuser 


A judge who presides over the court at 
Brampton, Ont., is either as good a judge of 
human nature as he is of law, or he accidentally 
hit upon an effective way of heading off lumber 
pilferers and inducing them to bring back the 
stolen goods. 

The Canadian Government recently instituted 
proceedings against a number of persons who 
had carried away lumber from the Long Branch 
rifle ranges. It was believed that the thefts 
amounted to about $500. When the case reached 
court, the judge promised official forgiveness 
upon restitution of the stolen property; and a 
little time was given for those with stolen prop- 
erty to bring it back. Within four days articles 
valued at $1,000 had been brought back and 
stored in the Government sheds. Among other 
items were 100 rolls of tar roofing paper that 
had never been missed, and several other arti- 
eles. The stuff came by carts and wagons, and 
at last accounts it was still coming in. All 
sources whence it was coming were not known, 
and the court was not disposed to inquire too 
closely, for fear of drying up the source of 
supply. 

It is evident that a shot at random sometimes 
makes a bigger killing than the shot aimed with 
the steadiest deliberation; anyway, it appears 
that persons officially unknown have been ac- 
cepting the merits of the court’s immunity bath 
on the terms named. 





THE LEGISLATURE OF PENNSYLVANIA has been 
asked to appropriate $1,000,000 for fighting 
fire in the forests of that State next year. 
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Paint and Varnish Manufacturers 
Discuss Stabilization 

While price stabilization has been a subject 
taboo in deliberations of lumber manufacturers’ 
associations, largely because of legal advice 
to the effect that such action might be con- 
strued by authorities at Washington as a viola- 
tion of the antitrust laws, other trade associa- 
tions have not hesitated to make this topic the 
principal subject for discussion at their meet- 
ings. In this connection the attention of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has been directed to a 
report of the annual meetings of the National 
Varnish Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Paint Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States that were held in the latter part of 1920. 

In the published report of the annual meet- 
ing of the National Varnish Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation occurred this statement: 

While nothing official was given out it was 
learned in some quarters that the question of 
stabilizing prices and the situation in raw mate- 
rials were gone into thoroly. According to lobby 
gossip there will be a cut in varnish of about 50 
cents a gallon. 

A reduction in the price of varnish of about 
50 cents a gallon would represent a decline of 
about 10 percent in price prevailing at that 
time. 

In the report of the meeting of the Paint 
Manufacturers’ Association occurred this state- 
ment: 

The attendance at the meeting of the paint man- 
ufacturers was the largest on record. The principal 
idea of manufacturers at the moment is to stabilize 
prices at least until July 1. In this relation it is 
understood that there will be a cut in the price of 
mixed paints of about 60 cents a gallon. 

The general cut on paints following this 
meeting was 40 cents a gallon or about 10 per- 
cent, making the general price $3.60. 

Is there a suggestion in this action of the 
paint and varnish manufacturers that would 
be helpful to the lumber industry? 


Notable Contribution to the 


Economics of Lumbering 


Lumber prices during the latter part of 1919 
and the earlier part of 1920 were such as to 
focus attention upon the industry. A good 
deal of criticism has been directed against 
lumbermen, and there has been considerable 
discussion of basic conditions in the industry, 


as well as of the principles that have con- - 


trolled it in the past and are likely to control 
its future development. As lumber in one 
form or another enters intimately into the life 
of every person it is but to be expected that 
lumber supply and price should be deemed of 
vital concern to the public. 

Unfortunately, the public is not always best 
informed where it is most concerned, and it 
has been generally true with respect to lum- 
ber conditions that the public has seemed to 
show a greater eagerness to criticize than to 
understand. In spite of the amount of discus- 
sion that has taken place during the last year 
or so, very confused notions still prevail 
regarding the controlling factors in the lum- 
ber industry. In view of this fact an authori- 
tative discussion of lumbering conditions as 
they have existed in the past and are likely 
to exist in the future is especially timely. 
Such a discussion is comprehended in a lecture 
entitled ‘‘The Price of Lumber—a Study of 
‘Fundamental Conditions in the Lumber Indus- 
try in Relation to Price,’’ delivered at Yale 
University Jan. 20 by R. B. Goodman, chair- 
man bureau of economics National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association. The lecture 
appears on pages 76 to 78 of this paper. 

While the lecture is addressed primarily to 
students of political economy, the treatment 


of the subject is eminently practical, and lum- 
bermen of all classes will finc\it full of inter- 
est and instruction. Mr. Goodman is not only 
a practical lumberman, but a thoro student of 
economics and a recognized spokesman for the 
industry. Wide publicity given to this lec- 
ture can not fail to contribute substantially 
to a proper understanding of the fundamental 
principles operating in the lumber industry 
and over which lumbermen have no control. 
The lecture is recommended for careful read- 
ing by every lumberman. 





Press Reports Reflect Healthie 


Business Conditions 

Close readers of the daily press can not fail 
to be impressed with the feeling of a healthier 
condition of business generally as reflected in 
reports from all sections of the country. While 
business actually continues at a low ebb and pro- 
duction in many lines is being curtailed very 
materially, factories here and there are resum- 
ing operations, occasional building projects are 
inaugurated and there is a general feeling that 


the end of a business depression is in sight, the ° 


tide is turning and the outlook for the future 
is more hopeful. 

A very important influence on the entire busi- 
ness fabric of the country is the action of the 
farmers who have been holding their crops in 
their barns or in warehouses, steadily refusing to 
sell, thus tying up an immense amount of credit 
that could be utilized to advantage in all lines 
of trade. Thruout the northwestern territory, 
especially, within the last week there has been 
a noticeable change in the attitude of the farm- 
ers and their products now are moving to mar- 
ket. A telegram received by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN this week from a point in Nebraska 
said: 

‘«Farmers are selling wheat at $1.57, corn 
at 45 cents, hogs at $9 a hundred pounds and 
these products are moving freely.’’ 

Bankers in the Northwest recently have been 
holding conferences with the farmers pointing 
out to them the urgent necessity of moving at 
least a part of their crops and thus beginning 
a liquidation that would have a beneficial effect 
on every line of business and industry. As a 
result of these conferences farm products are 
being marketed, and while it is not likely, or 
even desirable, that the farmers will dispose of 
their entire holdings on the present market, 
their action in selling a part of their stuff and 
using the money to liquidate obligations at the 
banks is making it possible in turn for the banks 
to use this money for the relief of other busi- 
ness that has been slowing up. There will sure- 
ly follow a general loosening all along the 
line, buying will begin, this demand will cause 
factories once more to open up, they will give 
employment to labor that now is idle and earn- 
ings in turn will bring about a revival of busi- 
ness in all the retail lines, will stimulate build- 
ing and affect beneficially every line of business 
and industry. 

A significant feature in connection with the 
marketing of farm produce in the Northwest 
that has been brought to the attention of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, is the fact that even 
tho this movement is by no means large, already 
difficulty is being encountered in securing cars 
in which to move grain. This accentuates the 
great need of new rolling stock and points 
surely to the fact that if the railroads are to 


accommodate the business.of the country even. 


on a normal prewar basis they will be compelled 
to add largely to their supply of cars and other 
rolling stock. 

The clouds surely are lifting. Pass the good 
word along. Taik optimism and let every lum- 
berman, at least, be in truth and in fact a 
*“ gloom /chaser.’’ . 


This Country Can Furnish 
Its Own Cross Ties 


In an address on Jan. 14 before the Western 
Society of Engineers in Chicago, which is re- 
viewed on page 79 of this issue, John Foley, 
forester of the Pennsylvania Railroad, expressed 
little patience with the warning that the United 
States must go to foreign countries for cross- 
ties in the near future. He does not believe that 
it will be necessary to seek supplies abroad now 
or later, because this country can produce all 
ties needed by our railroads. 

This was his reply to the assertion now fre- 
quently heard that we must bring ties from 
South America or our railroads must curtail their 
requirements. He believes that the cost of ties 
from South America and Mexico must be exces- 
sive, because of the long haul and other heavy 
expense. Neither is he convinced that the very 
hard and heavy woods of those countries would 
be found as durable here as they are said to be 
in the climates where they grow. At best, that is 
a point which can be settled by tests only, and 
as yet the tests have been scarcely sufficient to 
be worth considering. 

The speaker is convinced that the United 
States can produce enough ties for the use of 
all the railroads that we now have or shall ever 
have; and these will be wooden ties, not metal 
or concrete substitutes. The substitute tie that 
promises to meet the requirements has not yet 
appeared, as he viewed the question. Therefore, 
he laid emphasis on two points: one is that we 
must abandon the notion that our ties must come 
from abroad; and must abandon also, at least 
for the present, the idea that a substitute tie 
will solve the problem. 

The solution lies in forestry, in tree planting 
and in forest protection. Where nature can and 
will do the planting let her do it; but where 
natural processes prove inadequate, let man help 
out. Species of trees which grow with fair rapid- 
ity and attain forms of trunk suitable for the 
purpose intended must be given preference in 
forest planting and protection. The list of such 
is large, and all are not producers of wood of 
special hardness. Some that are soft make very 
serviceable ties, if plates are used beneath the 
rails to lessen mechanical wear. Neither is it 
considered necessary to restrict to species of 
wood that are resistant to decay. Trees of that 
kind are valuable; but the art of preserving 
wood has been so far developed that woods 
which yield quickly to decay in their natural 
state may be made to last a long time. The 
period of service of many woods may be easily 
doubled by treating. The average life of an un- 
treated tie is not more than seven years. 

In his address the speaker touched upon the 
subject of specifications and rules for inspection 
of ties. There is no uniformity now. Each road 

is a law to itself. Four or five sizes should be 
standardized, in order to secure better utilization 
and less waste by working up all of the tree that 
is usable. Ties should be sawed rather than 
hewed, to prevent waste and attain better unt 
formity. Grading rules for ties should be 
adopted, similar to rules for the inspection of 
other forest products, and a grade in one part 
of the United States ought to have the same 
name in all other parts. A movement with that 
object in view was inaugurated in 1915 and 
some headway has been made. 


ANOTHER use for wood, or perhaps one that is 
new to the average smoker, is the inclusion of a 
thin piece of Spanish cedar veneer in each tin- 
foiled package of three popular Havana cigars. 
The veneer, which is undoubtedly made of scrap 
wood, is 13% by 43 inches ‘in size and is pre: 
sumably placed in the package to make it stiff 
and at the same time to help preserve the aroma 
and flavor of the cigars. 
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A Moral Question Concerning Business Methods 


Anything in the nature of a sermon or lecture 
on morality is not apt to get an attentive *hear- 
ing from busy men on week days, but it might 
be good business to pay some attention to that 
subject for purely business reasons. Following 
is an extract from a letter received by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a few days ago from a 
vehicle manufacturer in the East who buys and 
uses much lumber: 

‘“We find it necessary when we unload a car 
of lumber to inspect every board and measure 
it. Within the last two years we have received 
many carloads of lumber and we have never yet 
had a earload which came up to grade or count; 
and we know from other buyers that their ex- 
perience has been similar to ours. It is just 
possible that this may have been our fault in 
that we did not buy from the right manufac- 
turers who would give us an honest deal; but 
our experience has led us to believe that this 
is a general rule with lumber manufacturers, 
always to try to ‘get by’ with something. We 
can not understand why, in legitimate business 
dealings, anybody should attempt to ‘get by’ 
with anything.’’ 

This is a time when many complaints are 
heard. The seller complains of the flood of 


cancelations which pour in upon him and upsets 
his calculations. A little while ago the buyers 
were complaining of inability to get the items 
ordered, because the shippers could and did sell 
them elsewhere at higher prices. Now comes 
the complaint, a sample of which occurs in the 
foregoing extract from a letter, that grade and 
quality are so likely to be low that the pur- 
chaser, in self defense, must inspect and meas- 
ure every board shipped to him. 

It is not necessary to spend much time in fix- 
ing the blame. It lies at different doors and 
there is entirely too much of it. If only half 
of the complaints are well founded, there are 
still too many. The moral bars have been let 
down in too many places; and, along with moral 
ethics, business ethics has been discredited and 
smashed. Too many men have been slipping a 
little. We may blame conditions, if we will, 
but the fact remains,.and information of it 
comes from too many quarters. 

The bright spot in the situation—and there is 
a bright spot for which all should be thankful— 
is that many buyers and many sellers are square, 
and have been square all the time. They have 
lived up to their contracts and have put con- 
science into their business. Elijah of old 


thought that everybody had gone wrong, but he 
found that every ‘‘knee had not bowed to 
Baal.’’? So it is now. Some conclude from 
their own experience that everybody is canceling 
orders, or everybody refuses to fill orders, or 
everybody is shipping short measure or lumber 
that is off-grade; but it is perfectly safe to 
assert that a good many people are honest and 
square in their dealings, and do all they promise 
to do. Plenty of men can still be found who 
keep promises and live up to contracts. Those 
who are doing right have no need to reform, but 
others ought to. It is a serious matter that is 
complained of. Business is based on confi- 
dence. Destroy confidence and you injure trade. 
No man likes to do business with another whom 
he suspects of sharp practices. Business con- 
science should get back again on solid ground 
and out of the dangerous quagmire which threat- 
ens disaster. The upright man can help by 
withholding his patronage from concerns which 
try to take advantage of his necessities. That 
course will help, and the best part of it is that 
it will hurt no one who does not need hurting. 
It is no less true than it used to be that honesty 
is the best policy; and no one should falter in 
his faith that right will finally prevail. 





This Journal 


Outside of the department conducted by the 
Lumberman Poet, in which wit, humor and 
fancy are given full play, the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has never aspired to preéminence 
in the field of humorous journalism. Hence 
it is surprised and not a little flustered to 
learn from no less an authority than The 
Carpenter, published at Indianapolis, Ind., that’ 
it not only is a humorous—or to be more exact, 
‘‘humurous’’—paper but that its ‘‘humuros- 
ity’’ exceeds that of any and all others. This 
place of eminence, moreover, apparently has 
been achieved at a single bound. 

To particularize: There appeared on the 
front cover of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. of 
Dee. 11 an editorial headed ‘‘Shall American 
Industry be Bound or Free?’’ in which the 
progress of the American plan in industry, 
commonly known as the open shop movement, 
was discussed. It was not intended to be 
funny, and while a considerable number of 
commendatory letters were received, not one 
of the writers, strange to say, saw the joke. 

In the course of events, however, the edi- 
torial came under the eagle eye of the editor 
of The Carpenter, which is the official journal 
of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters & 
Joiners of America. Now the aforesaid editor 
not only possesses a sense of humor—or 
‘‘humur’’—but also flings a wicked pen. 
Words like ‘‘pusillanimus,’’ and even longer, 

ome trippingly therefrom. 

In order to live up to its newly acquired 
reputation as a humorous journal, the AMER- 
1CAN LLUMBERMAN shares with its readers the 
following excepts from the leading editorial 
of The Carpenter’s January issue, captioned 
‘Throws Down the Gauntlet for the So-Called 
American Plan,’?: 

‘‘The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, a weekly 
edited and published in Chicago, has at last 
come to the front to take issue with organ- 
ized labor and in bold type, under the caption 

Shall American Industry Be Bound Or Free?’ 
makes a pusillanimus attempt to explain why 
this great so-called ‘American Plan’ should be 
adopted. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the 
only humurous (sic) paper on earth. Its ele- 
phantine moralizing and inexhaustible fund of 
misinformation appeals to one’s concept of the 
ridiculous. It takes itself seriously and care- 
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fully warns the promoters of the plan that 
they had better watch out or the American 
Federation of Labor will accumulate a fund 
of $52,000,000 a year to be used in combating 
the open shop movement and establishing the 
principles of the union shop as a permanent 
feature of American industry. 

‘*Capital’s declaration of war upon organ- 
ized labor under the guise of campaign for 
the open shop has come at a most unfortunate 
time, and will have disastrous consequences, 
but in the long run, which may be very soon, 
the counter offensive of radical forces which 
have been recruited by the fatal and futile 
course of reaction will sweep away the last 
vestiges of industrial peace and bring about 
far-reaching economic changes that may not 
be altogether to the liking of our financial 
and industrial interests.’’ 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is indebted to the 
Indianapolis paper for calling its attention to 
a typographical error in the original editorial, 
which made the amount of the fund read $52,- 
000,000 instead of $12,000,000. The context 
plainly indicated the latter as the correct 
amount; namely, 25 cents a month for each of 
four million members equals $12,000,000—not 
$52,000,000—a year. However, what The Car- 
penter takes exception to apparently is the state- 
ment itself, rather than the amount named. The 
original statement, with the amount corrected, 
is as follows: 

‘‘Tt is currently reported that the American 
Federation of Labor pyrposes levying a tax 
of $1 upon each of its more than four million 
members, this to be fdllowed by a further 
levy of 25 cents a month, making an immedi- 
ate fund of over $4,000,400 and an additional 
revenue of $12,000,000 for the year, to be used 
in combating the open shop movement and 
establishing the principle of the closed shop 
as a permanent feature of American indus- 
tey.?? 

While the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is not in 
position to disclose the source of its informa- 
tion, it wishes to say that the utterance 
quoted was based upon the statement of an 
authority in close touch with the industrial 
situation. If the editor of The Carpenter 
will secure from President Gompers of the 
American Federation of Labor a signed state- 
ment that the federation is NoT raising funds 
for combating the open shop, or, to put it 


a New Field 


conversely, for promoting the closed shop, 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be very glad 
to print it as an important item of news. 

The labor organ errs in its assumption that 
the open shop movement is an attack upon 
organized labor as such. On the contrary, 
the right of every man, without regard to 
affiliation or non-affiliation with organized 
labor, to seek and to accept employment, is 
the cornerstone of the American plan. It 
simply demands that the constitutional right 
of every citizen to work for whomsoever he 
will, and for employers to hire whomsoever 
they will, shall not be nullified. 

Possibly the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN may be 
pardoned for ‘‘taking itself seriously’’ when 
the official organ of union carpenters and 
joiners of America deems this journal’s ‘‘ pus- 
illanimus’’ utterances of sufficient moment to 
warrant devoting two pages of its invaluable 
editorial space to discussing them. It is not 
purposed here to answer in detail the labor 
organ’s rather scurrilous attack. Like spilled 
water, it has no handle by which to pick it 
up. -Ridicule can not be answered, except 
possibly in kind. 

Not to indulge in further ‘‘elephantine 
moralizing’’ and thereby possibly bring down 
upon our devoted head still sharper reproof, 
let this excursus end with the following ‘‘ pus- 
illanimus’’ resolutions adopted by the Na- 
tional Conference of State Manufacturers’ 
Associations held in Chicago last week: 


‘“ WHEREAS, It is recognized as fundamen- 
tal in this country that all law abiding 
citizens or residents thereof have the right 
to work when they please, for whom they 
please, and on whatever terms are mutually 
agreed upon between employee and employer 
and without interference or discrimination 
upon the part of others; be it 


Resolved, That we hereby express our pur- 
pose to support these fundamental principles 
of American plan of employment by the main- 
tenance of the open shop; be it further 


Resolved, That we urge upon our members 
to secure by discussion and education the 
active support of workers, merchants, bankers 
and professional men, and all other elements 
of their respective communities, in favor of 
American ideals and the open shop.’’ 
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WOODEN WATER JUGS WANTED 

Can you give me the name and address of any 
concern manufacturing or selling wooden water 
jugs or barrels? We mean the old water contain- 
ers used by men working in the woods. They are 
usually of the shape of a small barrel, with handle 
attached, and are perhaps of a gallon capacity, and 
are usually made of oak.—Inquiry No. 109. 

[The inquiry comes from the timber depart- 
ment of a West Virginia lumber company. 
Such a water vessel as is described here is not 
listed in any available catalog of woodenware; 
but it is plain that a miniature barrel, well 
closed with a lid and equipped with a handle 
for carrying, would supply a want felt by 
lumbermen in the woods who need a con- 
venient supply of good water which is not al- 
ways at hand in springs and brooks. If any 
reader can supply us with the information, we 
shall promptly forward it to the inquirer.— 
EpITor. | 


PREPARED TO MAKE CRATE STOCK 

We have a plant here electrically operated and 
equipped with planers, resaws, ripsaws, and cut- 
off saws, suitably fixed up for handling crating or- 
ders cut to specified widths and lengths. Can you 
put me in touch with consumers or handlers of 
this item ?—INnquiry No. 113. 

[This mill is located in Mississippi and the 
address of the inquirer will be furnished to 
interested parties on request.—EpIToR. ] 


PRICES OF POLES AND TIES WANTED 

Can you give me some idea of present prices of 
chestnut poles and railroad ties? I have prices 
from the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad Co., but they 
are subject to inspection, and the prices are no 
prices at all. Dimensions are specific, but the in- 
spector’s opinion is a variable quantity. Some time 
ago I noticed in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that 
%x9 oak ties at a point in Indiana sold for $2.50, 
and at that time in Virginia I was receiving only 
about a dollar, under railroad inspection. Is there 
a publication devoted to the tie and pole business? 
I would like to get some ideas different from those 
of the buyers of poles, ties and mine timbers.— 
Inquiry No. 93. 

[The inquirer is in business in Virginia. 
Precise prices of poles can not be quoted, be- 
eause kind, size, and place are controlling fac- 
tors. There are more than ten sizes, ranging 
from less than twenty to more than sixty feet in 
length. Some woods are worth more than others, 
and they bring better prices in some markets 
than in others. 

The same observation holds to some extent for 
ties. The complaint that railroads buy ties only 
on inspection by their own men is in the main 
correct; but that is not the whole truth. Some 
railroads not only prepare the specifications by 
which they buy, but in addition to that they 
issue instructions to their inspectors, telling 
them how to interpret the specifications. These 
instructions are very difficult to procure, as it 
is not the custom of the roads to let them fall 
into the hands of outsiders. The result of this 
is that a producer of ties can secure the specifi- 
cations issued by the railroads to which he hopes 
to sell ties, and he can conform to such specifi- 
cations to the best of his ability; but he has not 
access to the secret instructions to the railroad’s 
inspectors, concerning the interpretation of the 
specifications. To that extent, the tie seller is at 
a great disadvantage. He has nothing to say 
as to the inspection of his ties, and can not ap- 
peal to anybody, but must accept the buyer’s 
inspection and the buyer’s interpretation of his 
own inspection rules. 

There is a national association of tie produc- 
ers, with headquarters at 900 Fife Building, 
San Francisco, Calif., E. M. Blake, president. 
This association publishes from time to time the 
**Cross Tie Bulletin,’’ which is the official 
organ of the association. The last copy received 
by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was dated Oct. 
30, 1920. It contains the specifications of the 
Southern Pacific Co., for western woods; and a 


letter to this paper, written by the association’s 
president and dated Nov. 3, stated that similar 
specifications by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
were expected soon. 

From this it is inferred that all railroads do 
not publish their inspection rules for ties, and 
in many instances there is no guide for pro- 
ducers except posters tacked on trees, fences, 
and the walls of country stores; stating the 
kinds of woods acceptable, the dimensions 
wanted, and the points where ties will be in- 
spected and ‘‘taken up.’’—EDITOR. ] 


RED CEDAR SHINGLE STATISTICS 

I am desirous of securing information concern- 
ing red cedar shingles, the information being for 
use in preparing a college thesis. How many 
shingle mills in the State of Washington? What 
is their combined output per year? What kind 
of machines are used? What percent of the 
shingles of the United States is produced in Wash- 
ington? What percent of the output of the 
Northwest ?—Inquiry No. 110. 


[This inquiry comes from a young man at 
Seattle. Figures on cedar shingle production, 
particularly in Washington, change with con- 
siderable rapidity, as the following table of 
production shows. The figures represent Wash- 
ington and Oregon where most shingles of that 
kind are made: 


Output 
Sse aR © swe: Nrobevich: sisecele Whe pis ere owe 9,173,000,000 
7,211,150,000 
7,197,639,000 
Te eT oP 4,475,497,000 
6,514,949,000 

Of these shingles, from 94 to 97 percent are 
made in Washington. 

During the same period, the output of shingles 
for the whole United States was from 8,000,- 
000,000 to 12,000,000,000 a year, with from 70 
to 80 percent western red cedar. Washington’s 
portion of the country’s output has been placed 
as 73 percent, but the ratio varies from year 
to year. Practically all of the red cedar shingles 
of the United States are produced in Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Idaho, and Montana, with Wash- 
ington’s share between 80 and 90 percent. Brit- 
ish Columbia cuts from 2,500,000,000 to 3,000,- 
000,000 shingles a year. 

Washington has about 350 shingle mills, or 
had in 1917, but the number is said to be de- 
creasing. The large mills have daily capacities 
ranging from 100,000 to 250,000; the smaller 
mills from 40,000 to 75,000. Formerly most ma- 
chines were of the horizontal type, but a change 
to the vertical has gradually taken place. The 
vertical machine was introduced from the Lake 
States. It is figured that logs which will pro- 
duce 1,000 feet of lumber will cut 8,000 shingles; 
but most of the shingle wood is bought by the 
cord, the bolts being 52 inches long.—Eprror. ] 


AERIAL TIMBER LAND MAPS 


We desire to get into touch with lumbering com- 
panies which have extensive timber territories for 
development. We make aerial maps. It takes a 
long time to make a map by ordinary methods, so 
most of them are antiquated. Then when finished 
they show only the grasser details and often these 
few details inaccurately. By means of a series of 
overlapping vertical photographs taken from an 
aeroplane we can produce a map in a comparatively 
short time that shows the smallest detail even 
down to the trees and buildings as well as the 
windings of rivers, the location of roads and pos- 
sible roads, etc. By means of a control survey 
these photographs are corrected and then enlarged 
to scale, thus producing a super map. Such a map 
provides an unexcelled medium for the study of a 
territory prior to development. And the best part 
of it is that it costs considerably less than the old 
methods of map making.—INQuiRry No. 106. 


[The foregoing inquiry was inserted for a 
company in Ohio which states that it will be 
pleased to send sample photographs to inter- 
ested parties and by that means illustrate the 
character of the maps made from airplane sur- 
veys.—EDITOR. ] 


REBILLING INSTEAD OF RECONSIGNING 

In the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Noy. 20, 
Inquiry No. 50 was inserted for an Indiana 
lumberman as follows: 


A few months ago I shipped a car of lumber 
from Indiana into Kentucky, and it was refused by 
my customer. A few days elapsed before I secured 
a place for this lumber and now the railroad is 
asking me to pay regular demurrage, which | am 
willing to do; and $10 a day besides, which I think 
must be wrong. The agent quotes “J. BE. Fairbanks 
tariff C. R. C. 1, I. C. C. 4, effective Dec. 1.” If I 
had shipped this there for reconsignment, I think 
he might be right; but as I shipped it to a cus- 
tomer and had no way of knowing he would refuse 
it, it seems to me unfair to have to pay this 
charge. I will appreciate some information. 


[A reply in the form of a suggestion has 
been received from the Marsh & Truman Lum- 
oer Co., 1601 McCormick Building, Chicago, as 

ollows: 


Referring to Inquiry No. 80 showing in the Noy, 
20 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, in reply 
thereto suggest you advise the shipper that got 
stuck on this particular shipment that the way to 
avoid a similar proposition in the future is to pay 
the charges at original destination and rebill the 
shipment instead of reconsigning. This will avoid 
the $10 penalty no matter whether the car is held 
the same length of time or not, 


TUPELO GUM FOR CIGAR BOXES 
We are looking for a source of supply of tupelo 
gum j¥s-inch in thickness, kiln dried, stained and 
grained one side for cigar box stock. Can you put 


us in touch with concerns that could furnish it?— 
Inquiry No. 98. 

[ This stock is wanted in a town of central 
Illinois, and the inquirer’s address will be fur- 
nished on request.—EpITor. ] 


INTERESTED IN PRICES 

Can you inform me where I can sell lumber, such 
as basswood, ash, maple and elm, some of it suit- 
able for axles? I have generally sold to dealers 
nearby. I have been reading about prices in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and its quotations are away 
above what the local dealers have offered me. 

Something must be wrong with the lumber mar- 
ket. I have 400,000 feet on hand and expect to 
have more by spring; and no market. What is 
your opinion of market conditions from now on? 
As they are still quoting prices on a very slight 
decline, they must be expecting to force prices 
down, or something else is wrong. 

Can you give me the addresses of purchasers of 
car stakes? I have good red oak for that or other 
stuff. It could be cut out of red oak boxed hearts, 
I would appreciate information about markets. 

I read in a recent issue of your paper something 
about taking care of cull logs. I am of the same 
opinion as the writer; but it is impossible to manu- 
facture cull logs at the prices I get. I leave thou- 
sands of feet of small logs in the woods and expect 
to continue to do so till prices permit me to cut 
them at a profit. I think it would be better for 
the Government to establish prices and prevent the 
waste of timber than to plant a lot more.—INQUIRY 
No. 104. 


[The writer of the foregoing inquiry is in busi- 
ness in Wisconsin. He is experiencing exactly 
what many another sawmill man is now experi- 
encing; namely, a light demand for lumber and 
prices which do not encourage manufacturing. 
The remedy hardly should be sought in fixing 
prices by the Government. To set prices is one 
thing, but it is quite a different thing to force 
people to buy. The seat of the trouble with 
lumber sales now is that people are not buying 
much. They are not building houses and barns. 
Opinions may differ as to why they are not buy- 
ing; but until business picks up, lumber will be 
slow sale. When construction shall be resumed, 
as it surely will be, every sawmill that has good 
lumber in its yard will be fortunate. Persons 
well informed look forward with confidence to 
an early resumption of building; but that is only 
opinion, not precise information. Reasoning 

rom all experience, there is no doubt that the 
lumber market will become strong and active, 

but the time is uncertain. Indications are that 
the day is not far off.—Eprror. | 
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General Business 


There has been a distinct improvement in 
the general business situation during the last 
two weeks, even if so far it has been confined 
largely to sentiment. Confidence is more pro- 
nounced, and as confidence is absolutely essen- 
tial to any betterment of conditions, this is 
a hopeful sign. There has been some improve- 
ment in actual conditions in certain lines, not- 
ably the apparel trade, and that such improve- 
ment soon will be more general is to be ex- 
pected. There is also a better tone in the 
speculative markets—securities, grain and 
cotton—which has had considerable influence 
in strengthening the general situation. Un- 
mistakably a helpful influence is the easing 
of the money market, especially for time loans, 
and the movement in foreign exchange which 
brightens the foreign trade outlook and im- 
proves the position of various important com- 
modities which are not immediately amenable 
to the same influences as those which have 
helped the apparel trade; that is, enlarged do- 
mestic. buying. However, waiting is still the 
rule among buyers in lines wherein extension 
of price deflation is seemingly foreshadowed, 
and purchasing is still cautious and restricted; 
but in the aggregate it has been larger than 
really had been expected and is the more 
wholesome and reassuring because it is based 
on actual requirements and not on speculation. 
With the release of some orders that have been 
held in abeyance, some for a good many weeks, 
the percentage of idle machinery is gradually 
decreasing in some industries and resumptions 
of work in these now more fully offset the cur- 
tailment of operations in those lines of trade 
where the price question continues to halt re- 
vival. The widespread movement toward a 
lower level of wages, altho tending to de- 
erease the public purchasing power, is an in- 
fluence making for lower prices to consumers, 
and the public response to special offerings of 
goods by retailers has become more satisfac- 
tory. 


The Douglas Fir Situation 

Actual business in Douglas fir is slow in de- 
veloping, tho the volume of inquiries is on the 
increase. Orders being placed are similar in 
character to those placed in southern pine 
territory, coming mainly from city retailers 
and line-yard operators who are making the 
purchases as quietly as possible, while taking 
every opportunity to secure the lowest quota- 
tions obtainable. Manufacturers are eager for 
business and as a result very low prices have 
been made on some of the business recently 
booked, especially where orders called for stock 
material. Special cutting business is rather 
firm and prices do not fluctuate much, because 
so many of the mills are down. Predictions are 
made that fir prices will go lower as a result of 
recent reductions in log prices, but as yet it 
would seem that these have not affected the 
market. For the week ended Jan. 8 a group of 
114 Douglas fir producers reported: 
Shipments Production 
23,981,000’ 26,615,000’ 


Market for Southern Pine 


_Outwardly and visibly there has been little 
change in the southern pine markets, but there 
have been developments that are very signifi- 
cant and important. These developments are 
the quiet but heavy increase in purchasing, and 
the diseovery of the fact that altho mill stocks 
are considerably larger than at the same time 
in 1920, they are badly assorted. As a result of 
the condition of their stocks, mills are even 
now foreed to decline some business offered 
and some buyers have had to shop around a 
good deal to get the business placed, and as 
buying inereases this condition: will become 
more apparent. The bulk of the buying has 
been by large city dealers and line-yard oper- 


Orders 
29,595,000’ 


ators; the smaller country yards have not 
entered the market heavily, tho some of them 
are becoming very anxious to place business. 
These country yards are waiting until they 
are absolutely certain that the bottom of the 
market has been reached and probably they 
will not be certain of this until the market has 
strengthened somewhat. While prices are 
somewhat firmer the market is not an even 
one, and most of the recent business has been 
placed with producers who made low prices. 
More and more companies are making slight 
increases in price lists, tho these lists are not 
always rigidly adhered to in selling. The 
strong increase in purchasing is shown by the 
report of 136 southern pine producers for the 
week ended Jan. 14, when orders booked 
amounted to 68,690,000, the heaviest week’s 
business since early last fall. For the week 
ended Jan. 14 these mills reported: 


Shipments Production 
47,473,000’ 48,956,000’ 


The Cypress Situation 

There has been no change of importance in 
the cypress market and it remains quiet, but 
firm on account of the small stocks available. 
A somewhat better inquiry is reported by the 
manufacturers, and from some of the distribut- 
ing centers come reports of a larger volume of 
orders, chiefly from the country retail yards. 
Generally speaking, however, the market has 
shown little or no consequential change. Most 
of the cypress mills that closed down for the 
holidays have resumed operations and the 
general idea seems to be to continue produc- 
tion, no matter if orders are scarce for a while. 
Mill stocks are much below their normal 
volume and quite badly broken in assortments 
and the manufacturers are highly desirous of 
restoring them to normal volume and assort- 
ments before the coming of the spring season, 
which they confidently expect will be a busy 
one for them. 


Features of the Hardwood Market 


While most reports received this week in- 
dicate a quite distinct improvement in some 
of the softwood markets, the hardwood mar- 
ket apparently has not yet changed in its fun- 
damental features, remaining very dull. True, 
there has been some increase in the number 
of inquiries for hardwood lumber, but few of 
these, according to most reports, have devel- 
oped into orders. The tone of the market in 
the meanwhile is healthy, due not nearly so 
much to current demand or a promising out- 
look, as to the lack of pressure to sell. There 
still are accumulations of certain common 
items of hardwood, but, taken as a whole, 
stocks are low and constantly becoming lower 
on account of the prolonged shutdown of a 
large number of mills in every producing sec- 
tion. Manufacturers predict that if, because 
of this condition, a demand of anywhere near 
normal proportions develops, a pronounced 
shortage of hardwoods will be inevitable. 
However, it seems to be the general feeling 
among hardwood men that there will be a 
gradual increase in business as time goes on, 
but that there is little prospect for any imme- 
diate revival of activity during the first half 
of the year, and being under that impression 
manufacturers show no tendency toward in- 
creasing their production, but continue to hold 
it down to the smallest amount possible. In- 
deed, reports from the Memphis territory state 
that curtailment is gradually increasing there 
and that there is nothing suggestive of early 
resumption of operations by southern manu- 
facturers. Hardwood prices in the meanwhile 
are not showing much change, having dropped 
so precipitately during the last several months 
that they can not very well decline much fur- 
ther even were it not for the stock situation, 
which in itself is having a pronounced in- 
fluence in steadying prices. 


Orders 
68,690,000’ 
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Pointers on Hemlock 


In the North, hemlock prices have held remark- 
ably well considering the slackness of the de- 
mand experienced; there have been some small 
concessions made recently but on the whole 
the market can be characterized as firm. Pro- 
duction is very much curtailed and logs are not 
being cut in normal volume, tho probably when 
the spring comes around the log harvest will 
be heavier than estimated earlier’ in the season, 
because wages have gone down, labor is more 
efficient and men are plentiful. In the East, 
prices recently. have slumped somewhat and 
the demand is slack, tho the volume of inquiries 
is increasing. On the Pacific ‘coast the slump 
in Douglas fir log prices is sure to have an effect 
upon the hemlock log market, tho of course 
where pulp mills are available they provide a 
ready market. Indeed the paper situation has 
done much to maintain hemlock log prices in 
most sections. Stocks are unusually low, taking 
the country as a whole. — 


The North Carolina Pine Trade 

Reports from North Carolina pine territory 
state that there has been a slight change for 
the better during the last week, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that such increase in orders as 
there has been has been centered in a few 
items of rough stock and that most of the other 
times continue to find an exceedingly dull 
market. Inquiries are coming thru in large 
volume and are more general in character, but 
it is hard to tell when these are likely to mate- 
rialize into orders, for too many of the buyers 
are still hesitating and confessedly sending out 
inquiries more with a view to feeling out the 
market than to transacting business. Stocks 
now carried by the North Carolina pine mills 
are very badly assorted and production is very 
low—during the week ended Jan. 8 being only 
8 percent of normal. Prices in the meanwhile 
are a little steadier as a good many items have 
hit bedrock and the manufacturers say can 
move no farther downward. During the week 
ended Jan. 8 fifteen North Carolina pine mills 
reported as follows: 
Shipments Production 
3,201,311’ 1,676,052’ 


Orders 
2,256,000’ 


Pointers on Western Pines 


Buying of western pines, both in the Inland 
Empire and in the Oregon and California dis- 
trict, remains quiet, tho the volume is showing 
a slight increase from week to week. The 
upper grades are comparatively scarce and 
easy to move, but the lower grades are not 
meeting with as keen demand. Normally at 
this season purchasing of shop is brisk, but so 
far the business has been slow in developing, 
altho an increase in the volume of inquiries 
has been noted of late. Six-quarter No. 1 shop 
is in the best demand and prices have remained 
fairly firm. On the other hand, 6/4 No. 2 and 
No. 3 shop is rather hard to move and some 
operators have recently cut prices. Sash and 
door houses are in no hurry, apparently, to 
make purchases, tho some quiet scouting is 
being done. Production is at a very low ebb in 
all of the pine regions of the West and ship- 
ments are small. For the week ended Jan. 8 a 
group of 32 Inland Empire mills reported: 
Shipments Production Orders 
5,309,000’ 3,789,000’ 4,150,000’ 


PENCIL CEDAR has that name because it is the 
best wood in the world for lead pencils. It is 
the same as that preferred for clothes chests, 
and is often called Virginia cedar or Tennessee 
cedar. It grows in half of the States, but the 
wood is best developed from Virginia to Flor- 
ida. It is the same wood called ‘‘Savin’’ by 
frontier people in early years. 
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House Appropriates for Forest Service 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 19.—The agricul- 

tural appropriation bill reported to the House 

today carries a total of $6,389,302 for the 

Forest Service, an increase of $218,480 over the 

appropriations for the current fiscal year. 

Among the increases are $26,740 for the work 
of the Forest Products Laboratory, which asked 
$400,000 and is given $250,000, $20,000 for 
reconnaissance of forest reserves, $137,100 for 
maintenance, improvement and protection of 
national forests and $50,000 for the employment 
of forest supervisors ete. 

The strong plea made for $1,000,000 for co- 
operation with the States in fire prevention and 
protection was disregarded, the appropriations 
committee granting $125,000 for this work, 
which is the same amount carried for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 

Instead of the $10,000,000 urged, the com- 
mittee granted $1,000,000 for the continuation 
of the acquisition of lands at the head waters of 
navigable streams under the Weeks Law. While 
the amount is disappointing it will permit the 
national forest reservation commission to con- 
tinue its work on a less pretentious scale and 
maintain the expert organization built up during 
the last few years. 

In addition to the regular appropriation of 
$300,000 for preventing and fighting fires, which 
includes $50,000 for the aerial fire patrol, and 
the $125,000 for codperation with the States 
under the Weeks Law, the secretary of agricul- 
ture is authorized to transfer funds from the 
general expense items to the extent of 10 per- 
cent to meet fire or other emergencies, which 

would add approximately $250,000 to be reim- 
bursed later by deficiency appropriation. 

The Senate usually adds a little here and 
there and it is probable that additional amounts 
will be provided on some of the more important 
items before the bill becomes a law. 


~~ 


Elected President and General Manager 


New Or.eans, La., Jan. 18.—At a meeting 
held this afternoon, the directors of the Louisi- 
ana Red Cypress Co. elected J. F. Wiggin- 
ton, the company’s president, to the additional 
post of general manager, with the title of presi- 
dent and general manager. Mr. Wigginton was 
reélected to the presidency at the directors’ an- 
nual meeting on Jan. 11. He was named gen- 
eral manager today to succeed Walter C. Dwyer, 
who, after serving in that capacity for a num- 
ber of years had tendered his resignation. Fol- 
lowing is the full list of officers and directors 
named at the annual meeting last week: 

President, J. F. Wigginton; first vice presi- 
dent, Frederic Wilbert; second vice president, 
Gus Drewes; secretary, A. J. Frymire; treasurer, 
E. Dantonet. The directors’ executive commit- 
tee includes C. S. Williams, chairman, by virtue 
of the committee chairmanship, chairman also 
of the board; R. H. Downman, Frederic Wil- 
bert, C. H. Brownell and Oscar Sundbury. Ad- 
ditional directors are M. E. Norman, William 
L. Burton, T. C. Lawless, John J. Vetter, L. K. 
Williams, Harry Williams, H. B. Hewes, George 
W. Dodge, E. G. Swartz and Mrs. T. C. Law- 
less. The president and vice presidents are 
also members of the board. 

Mr. Wigginton will take active managerial 
charge of the company, giving it practically his 
entire time tho retaining his position as vice 
president and general manager of the Bowie 
Lumber Co. He stated today that the change 
of management would cause no change in the 
company’s policy, and that the plans for ex- 
pansion of its activities as a wholesale lumber 
concern would be continued. This includes of 
course the maintenance and further development 
of its general hardwood department, organized 
some time ago, and of the Pacifie coast branch 
very recently established at Seattle to handle 
west Coast woods. 


Walter C. Dwyer, the retiring general man- 
ager, joined the executive staff of the company 
soon after its organization and some years ago 
was promoted to the post of general manager 
to succeed Frank N. Snell. Mr. Dwyer as yet 
has made no announcement of his plans for the 
future. ; 

Mr. Wigginton, who takes over the duties of 
general manager in addition to those of presi- 
dent, enjoys a national reputation in lumber 
circles by reason both of his prominence as a 
cypress manufacturer and his constructive serv- 
ices in the association field. Since the organ- 
ization of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 





Building Material Manufacturers 
Convene in Effort to Stim- 
ulate Demand 


As this issue of the American Lum- 
berman is being put in the mails, a 
conference of manufacturers of build- 
ing materials called by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is 
in session in the Elizabethan Room of 
the Congress Hotel in Chicago. The 
program as outlined indicated that John 
H. Kirby, of Houston, Tex., president 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, would call the conference to 
order at 10:30 o’clock on Friday morn- 
ing, Jan. 21, and in a short address 
would sound the keynote of the con- 
ference. Following Mr. Kirby’s address 
an address on general business condi- 
tions by H. C. Baldwin, of the Babson 
Statistical Service, is to be heard. 
Another prominent speaker on the pro- 
gram is George M. Reynolds, president 
Continental & Commercial National 
Bank of Chicago, who was booked to 
discuss financial conditions. These 
three will complete the list of set ad- 
dresses on the program and the remain- 
der of the two days’ session is to be 
occupied in general discussions of the 
situation and working out plans by 
which all interests can codperate in 
bringing about a revival of building 
operations thruout the country. 

Up to the time the American Lumber- 
man went to press Secretary Compton, 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, had received acceptances 
from representatives of every trade 
that had been invited to send delega- 
tions to the congress and the outlook 
was for a largely attended and vitally 
interesting meeting. 











Association he has served as chairman of im- 
portant association committees and his zeal, 
progressive spirit and sound judgment have 
contributed materially to the success of that 
well known organization. 


New Mill Begins Operations 

La Fayette, La., Jan. 18.—The new sawmill 
of Barnett Bros. on the bank of the Vermilion 
at Greenville, an equally new suburb of this city, 
began operations on the morning of Jan. 6 
without any ceremonies, but attended neverthe- 
less by the mayor and a large number of en- 
thusiastic citizens who cheered as the first log 
went to the saw. The mill was erected by P. E. 
Van Alstine, consulting engineer and builder, 
who has constructed a number of other large 
mills in Louisiana and Mississippi, and who was 
showered with praise by those present at the 
opening of the plant for what the local paper 
termed the ‘‘most compact, complete sawmill in 
southern Louisiana.’’ 

The mill begins with more than two hundred 
employees and this number will be steadily aug- 
mented until it reaches its capacity of five hun- 


dred men. Work on the extension of the sawmill 
railroad beyond St. Martinville also wil! be 
rushed to provide means of transportin: logs 
to the mill. J. Allen Barnett is secretary-treas- 
urer of the Baldwin Lumber Co., under which 
name the mill is operated. 


See No Hope of Lower Lake Rates 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Detroit, Micu., Jan. 19.—Any expectation of 
a decrease in freight rates for lumber on the 
Great Lakes was dispelled with the meeting of 
the Lumber Carriers’ Association of the Great 
Lakes, which has its annual confab here yester- 
day. Present prices of coal and other supplies, 
as well as prevailing wage scales for seamen, ¢oal 

assers and firemen, will prohibit any decrease 
in carrying rates, it was announced. 

Abolishment for the 8-hour day for sailors, 
and repeal of the Seaman’s Law insofar as it 
pertains to Great Lakes ship owners, were urged 
at the meeting. 

Addresses were made by various members, in 
which it was pointed out that the establishment 
of the 8-hour system aboard lake vessels resulted 
in a decrease in labor efficiency. A recent in- 
crease in railway freight rates will better enable 
the ship owners to maintain their present de- 
mands, it was concluded. The lumber fleet, 
which years ago numbered 550 vessels, has 
dwindled to 60 ships, statistics show. Of the 
former fleet of 550 ships, 400 flew the pennant 
of the Lumber Carriers’ Association. Less than 
40 ships comprise the Association at present. 
Members of the association received the re- 
ports of officers and committees and referred 
various matters to the organization’s board 
of managers. 

Officers were reélected for 1921 as follows: 

President—O. W. Blodgett, Bay City, Mich., 
whose — in the season of navigation is 


Duluth, 
First vice ” president—Haward H. Thomas, Chi- 


ca. 

Second vice president—F. P. Potter, Cleveland. 

Third vice president—Herman H. Hettler, Chi- 
cago. 

Pecretary and prepennee— ae Charles H. 
Weeks, 762 Drexel Avenue, Detroit. 

The board of managers appointed comprises: 
Myron Blodgett, Edward H. Thomas, Capt. C. H. 
Weeks, O. W. Blodgett, J. O. Nessen, A. H. 
Hemstead, E. E. Tear, F. P. Potter, J. C. Garey, 
R. D. Myers, E. L. Fisher, C. H. Prescott, jr., 
W. W. Weinheimer, W. H. Sharpe, 8S. C. Me- 
Louth, J. C. Smith, Ernest Walker, W. J. Cros- 
by, E. W. Kiefer, Walter J. Foss, John J. 
O’Hagen, W. E. Holmes, James O’Connor, Her- 
man H. Hettler, Robert T. Evans, F. L. Leckie. 

The executive committee of the board of man- 
agers includes Edward H. Thomas, J. C. Garey, 
O. W. Blodgett, F. O. Nessen, W. W. Wein- 
heimer, E. L. Fisher, Myron Blodgett, 8S. ( 
McLouth, Herman H. Hettler, W. J. Crosby. 

The personnel of other committees is as fol- 
lows: 


Finance—Ernest Walker, Cleveland; 0. W. ° 


Blodgett, Bay City; * D. Myers, Chicago; Myron 
Blodgett, Duluth; J. C. Garey, Saginaw 

a  aenaane UT H, Thomas, Chicag os J. 
C. Garey, Saginaw ; F. L. Leckie, Cleveland ; Myron 
Blodgett, Duluth; W. W. Weinheimer, Nort! 
Tonawanda. 

Loading—Edward H. Thomas, R. D. Myers, 
Chicago; J. O. Nessen, se ae . Cc. Garey, ae i- 
pew; O. W. Blodgett, W. ed ta Bay City 

1. Fisher, Cleveland ; htseon bio gett, Duluth; 
E Kiefer, Port Huron. 

Unionding--1 L. Fisher, C. H. Prescott. jr., 
Ernest Walker, Cleveland; W. W. Weinheimer, 
North Tonawanda; J. O. Nessen, Manistee; W. H. 
Sharpe, ‘ n° sBlodett, Bay City ; Bdward H. 
Thomas, R. p wes W. E. Holmes, Chicago; J. 
Cc. Garey, Hempstead, Saginaw ; Myron 
Blodgett, Duluth: J. Smith, Toledo; S C. Me- 
Louth, Marine City; wr J. Crosby, Detroit; E. 
w. Kiefer, Port Huron. 

Towing—J. O. Nessen, Manistee; E. L. Fisher, 
Cleveland; O. W. Blodgett, Bay City. 

Employment of help—Edward H. ‘Thomas, R. dD. 
Myers, Chicago; J. O. Nessen, Manistee; C. H. 
Prescott, jr., Ernest Walker, Cleveland: M; 
Blodgett, uth ; W. H. Sharpe, O. W. Blodgett, 
on a, pers + . Garey, Saginaw; W. J. Crosby, 
etroit 
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PRESIDENT-ELECT APPROVES BUILDING PLAN 


That President-elect Warren G. Harding is in 
hearty sympathy with the purposes and plans 
of the conference of representatives of building 
materials industries to be held in Chicago Jan. 
21 and 22 is shown by a letter received from 
Mr. Harding by President John H. Kirby, of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’. Associa- 
tion, written after the visit to the President- 
elect at his home in Marion by a delegation of 
representative lumbermen from various sections 
of the country. The letter from Senator Hard- 
ing to Mr. Kirby is as follows: 


On Saturday last I had the pleasure of a call 
from John W. Blodgett, Wilson Compton and 
others, who explained to me the purposes of your 
organization in connection with the meeting of 
building material industries that is to be held in 
Chicago Jan. 21 and 22. I was much interested 
in the plan to bring the industries that produce 
building materials into an arrangement under 
which there can be an early readjustment of the 
price basis thruout these industries, with a view 
to enabling early resumption of building opera- 
tions in the country. 


I am impressed that your plan is a practical and 
business-like one, promising substantial results in 
the direction of solving the problems of housing 
and of unemployment. Of course such an effort, 
in order to achieve the fullest success, must in- 
clude a considerable group of industries whose 
products enter into building operations. Different 
building materials compete with one another and 
therefore in fairness to all of them it would be 
necessary to effect approximately a uniform meas- 
ure of price readjustment. I am convinced that if 
the lumbermen find such a program feasible other 
industries which produce building materials would 
serve both themselves and the country by giving 
support to it. 


It is particularly gratifying to find the repre- 
sentatives of so important a line of industries 
undertaking on their own initiative, and without 
appeal for Government help, to deal with such a 
problem. It seems to me that in calling the con- 
ference for Jan. 21 and 22 you are going about this 
matter in the business-like fashign that the coun- 
try is entitled to expect from its men of large 
affairs. Your proposal will undoubtedly encour- 
age an early resumption of building activities. 

An effort of this kind, while immediately in- 
volving only one set of related industries, would, 
of course, have a reflex influence upon every other 
line of business. I very much hope that your con- 
vention will be able to develop a workable plan. 
If you gentlemen shall prove that this is possible, 
it can not be unreasonable to hope that other in- 
dustrial groups may undertake similar efforts. I 
am therefore moved to write you of my earnest 
hope that success may attend your efforts. 





ASK UNIONS TO REDUCE SCALE 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Jan. 18.—E. M. Tate, secre- 
tary Pittsburgh Builders’ Exchange, today said 
there had been no further action, except a gen- 
eral discussion yesterday at a meeting of the 
Building Construction Employers’ Association 
of Pittsburgh, on the request made last Friday 
by the local contractors for a reduction in the 
wages of skilled mechanics. Representatives of 
three of the seventeen building trades’ unions 
in Pittsburgh were asked by the contractors last 
Friday, at a meeting, voluntarily to reduce 
their own wages as a step toward the stimula- 
tion of home building here during the spring 
and summer. No wage scale was suggested. 
The seventeen unions comprise about fifteen 
thousand skilled workmen. Representatives of 
the bricklayers’ union, including about twelve 
hundred men, receiving at present $1.50 an 
hour ; the hoisting and cement engineers, 125 
men in each union, receiving $1.12%4 an hour, 
were interviewed by the brick contractors and 
a committee from the Building Construction 
Employers’ Association. The unions’ repre- 
Sentatives agreed to inform their constituents 
of the proposal. The same proposition is being 
= to representatives of other building trades’ 

nions, 

In the arguments of the contractors the pres- 
ent so called ‘‘buyers’ strike’ was featured. 
The contractors declared this strike shows the 
buyers will not buy until prices of commodities 
come down materially, and that, similarly, no 
great amount of building will be done at pres- 
ent high costs. §, P. Trimble, heading the com- 
mittee for the brick contractors and the Build- 
ing Construction Employers’ Association, with 
other members of the two committees, put much 
the Same arguments up to the committees of the 
unions, headed by Charles Roskoph, for the 


bricklayers, and Peter Dagnall, for the hoisting’ 


engineers. The union representatives were met 
separately, an hour apart. The present union 
eontracts, as to wage scales, expire in May and 
on June 1, so that further action is not expected 
for a week or two. 





HARDING A LUMBER COMPANY DIRECTOR 


Marion, Onto, Jan. 19.—At a recent meeting 
of the stockholders of the Marion Lumber Co. 
the year’s business was gone over carefully, 
which was termed satisfactory, and the following 
directors were elected: W. M. Gorton, J. F. 
Prendergast, J. A. Schroeter, Warren G. Hard- 
ing, F. A. Huber, J. T. Matthews, C. W. Leffler 
and W. G. Lusch. 

The directors in a meeting elected W. J. Gor- 
ton, president and treasurer; J. F. Prendergast, 
vice president; and J. T. Matthews, secretary. 
The management was authorized to construct an 
addition to the planing mill to take care of the 
increasing millwork business. When the ad- 
dition is completed the entire plant will be un- 
der one roof. 

Altho it is rather generally known that War- 
ren G. Harding has been interested in the lum- 
ber business for a number of years it can not 











The accompanying illustration shows the first 
test boring being made for the $6,000,000 bridge 
to be constructed between Philadelphia, Pa., 
and Camden, N. J. Several hundred of these 
test borings will be made along both sides of 
the river in order to settle upon the exact loca- 
tion of approaches of the bridge, which will be 
760 feet long from pierhead to pierhead. In the 
construction of this bridge there will naturally 
be involved great quantities of lumber to be 
utilized in constructing the cement work, 
caissons, scaffolding etc. In the illustration 
are shown from left to right a representative 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, a repre- 
sentative of the bridge commission, and oper- 
ators of the drill. 





help but give confidence to lumbermen generally 
to see his name recorded among the directors 
of the Marion Lumber Co. 





YIELD OF LOUISIANA’S SEVERANCE TAX 


New ORLEANS, La., Jan. 17.—It is reported 
from Baton Rouge that the severance license 
tax, applying to timber, oil, sulphur, salt and 
other natural resources, brought into the State 
treasury during the last six months of 1920 
a total of $1,315,920.09. The report does not 
say what proportion of this total was paid by 
the lumber industry. Under the law the State 
conservation department gets $31,250 for gen- 
eral conservation work out of this sum, and 
$25,000 for its forestry division. 


RESENT TRADE COMMISSION’S CHARGES 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., Jan. 17.—The charge 
recently made by the Federal Trade Commission 
that lumber interests in the United States ap- 
proach a monopoly has raised a little disturbance 
in Grand ‘Rapids, local lumber dealers being 
quick to resent the charge. 

John W. Blodgett, member of the board of 
directors of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, has issued the following 
statement in regard to the matter: 

The Federal Trade Commission report is based 
on an investigation conducted during the last half 
of 1919 and in the early part of 1920, when lum- 
ber prices were at the — Today’s prices have 
gone down at least 50 percent from the peak 
price, and products of many mills are now selling 
below the cost of production. 

It must be remembered that not al] the reduc- 
tion made at the mill can be carried to the con- 
sumer, because of the tremendous advance in 
freight rates. Lumber is a heavy, bulky commod- 
ity, and the greater part of building timber must 
be transported long distances. The cost of south- 
ern pine, for instance, laid down in Grand Rapids 
lumber yards, is nearly one-half freight charge. 

If the commission complies with the request 
of lumbermen to continue the investigation down 
to date the report will be greatly changed, is 
the opinion of Robert K. Jardine, of the Jar- 
dine Lumber Co., who is quoted as declaring the 
investigation merely covered the period of high 
prices and was ended before the recent slump 
in quotations. He declared if there is any 
question as to lack of competition among lumber 
dealers of Grand Rapids it is only necessary 
to ask bids on a bill of lumber to learn how many 
different prices there are in town. 


CALLS STRIKE BECAUSE OF WAGE CUT 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 19.—The United Build- 
ing Trades Coungil has voted unanimously to 
suspend all work on construction controlled by 
members of the Building Trades Employers’ 
Association, the suspension to be effective at 
5 o’elock today. The reason for this action was 
the announcement of the members of the Build- 
ing Trades Employers’ Association that effective 
Jan. 20 a reduction of 10 percent in wages 
would be made. 

Conferences were begun here last October to 
settle wage questions and hours of labor. The 
council first asked for a wage of $1.50 an hour 
with double pay for overtime and a week of 
forty hours. This proposal was promptly turned 
down by the employers and ever since that time 
negotiations and counter proposals have been 
under way which culminated in the decision of 
the employers to reduce wages. Skilled me- 
chanics now receive $1 an hour and with the 
wage reduction of 10 percent would receive 90 
cents an hour. The outcome of this strike is 
awaited with much interest in building cireles. 


MILLS IN SOUTHERN STATES CLOSED 


Fuagstarr, Artz., Jan. 17—The three big 
lumber mills in this section—two at Flagstaff 
and one at Williams—are closed. One of the 
Flagstaff mills is owned by the Flagstaff Lum- 
ber Co. and has a daily capacity of 100,000 feet. 
Another of these mills, located at Flagstaff, is 
owned by the Arizona Lumber & Timber Co. and 
has a daily capacity of 50,000 feet; the same com- 
pany has a second mill at Greenlaw’s, six miles 
from Flagstaff, with a production of 50,000 
feet. The mill at Williams has a capacity of 
150,000 feet. 

The Conconino national forest serves all these 
mills with timber and they employ a large num- 
ber of men. 

There is another mill at Albuquerque, owned by 
the American Lumber Co., that gets its timber 
from the mountains six miles from Thoreau 
station, which is west of Albuquerque. This 
company owns its own railroad from Thoreau 
to the timber tract and hauls the logs to Albu- 
querque to be sawed. It is closed ostensibly 
because the Santa Fe Railroad has failed to 
live up to its agreement to give a certain freight 
rate for the haulage of the logs. 

So far as known, this accounts for all the 
lumber mills in northern Arizona or New Mexico, 
and all are closed. 
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Wholesalers’ President Optimistic 


That the worst has been passed and that the 
business situation in the United States will im- 
prove from now on is the opinion expressed by 
J. H. Burton, of New York, president of the 
American Wholesale Lumber Association, who 
was in Chicago last week attending a meeting 
of the directors of the association. Mr. Burton 
is not only thoroly versed regarding conditions 
in this country, but being an extensive exporter, 
shipping from practically all American posts to 
most of the foreign countries, his views regard- 
ing the European trade situation are both au- 
thoritative and enlightening. 

Upon invitation Mr. Burton recently sat in a 
conference of some of the foremost business 
leaders of the United States, held under the 
auspices of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States for the purpose of organizing an 
American section of the International chamber. 
Mr. Burton represented the lumber industry. 
His opinion is that the International chamber 


‘affords a medium thru which the business men 


of the United States may be kept in touch with 
international affairs. He also feels that such 
an organization means more to the United States 
than to any other nation because of the vast 
area of this country, its tremendous natural 
resources and the great diversity of its inter- 
ests. 
Enormous Potential Foreign Demand 


Questioned with regard to the foreign demand 
for lumber Mr. Burton said: 


My agents in all of the foreign ports tell me that 
the potential demand in their countries is tre- 
mendous. They also advise me that many former 
sources of supply had been cut off and Russia, the 
great timber producing country, seems destined to 
be out of the market for a time which none of us 
ean determine. A great demand is, therefore, in 
the future for the United States and Canada. This 
demand can and will be supplied, I think, when a 
suitable arrangement can be made on exchange. 

Ocean freights have been constantly lowered and 
an abundance of shipping bottom is offered in all 
ports. The Shipping Board is bidding for business 
with plenty of space and ships, but little tonnage is 
offered. Most of the export business is being han- 
dled in foreign bottoms because of the restrictions 
surrounding American shipping. 


Finds More Optimistic Spirit 


Passing to the discussion of business condi- 
tions and prospects in our own country Mr. 
Burton said: 


I believe the worst has been passed in our own 
country and that the situation here in the United 
States is on the mend and will continue to improve. 

look for a long period of prosperity when prices 
have been stabilized, which I believe will be by 
the middle or the last of the year, possibly sooner ; 
just when, of course, I am unable to state. During 
the last thirty days, especially out thru the middle 

est, I find much more optimism than was the 
ease thirty days ago. I look for the railroads to 
begin buying in the early future and continuing 
for some time. 

I believe a great deal of our trouble is in our 
minds and particularly because we have lost sight 
of American ideals in business. If the ideals for 
which the American Wholesale Lumber Association 
stands and is fighting for had been in effect three 
years ago I believe no such times as we are now 
passing thru would have existed. We have got to 
get back to the square deal in business and as fast 
as the wholesale lumbermen of this country come 
to this realization our membership will increase as 
it is doing today. 


Should Hasten Liquidation Process 


It seems to me we should hasten our process of 
liquidation and I believe every man who hesitates 
to take his loss delays presventty, just that much. 
I am also convinced that the foreign situation 
has a much greater bearing on our own prosperity 
than many of us realize. I think we must get 
our foreign neighbors on a reasonably satisfactory 
financial basis before this country can go ahead 
et full speed, 

he future of the wholesaler was never brighter, 
altho right now he is having his troubles. This 
depressed condition: is reflected in his business as 
much or more than in other branches of the busi- 
ness. The wholesaler who lives up to our code of 
ethics will grow, and his necessity will increase. 
Beyond question, the efficient wholesaler offers the 
cheapest possible method of distribution for the 
producer. 

As to future prices on lumber, that, of course, 
is hard to guess, but I think when business starts 
we can look for better prices; nothing in the form 
of a “run away market” this year, and nobody 
wants to see it. Labor, of course, has a strong 
bearing on construction, but it is becoming more 
efficient every day, and I am sure will adjust itself 
as the cost of living is stabilized. Having just 
been down thru the southeastern lumber manu- 
facturing district, I can say that in that section the 
working men have willingly accepted lower wages 


as living prices were made possible for them. This 
has been done around some of the larger mills 
thru their commissary departments, 

As to the price of other building materials, I 
think there are two or three basic commodities 
which have not yet got down on a level with pres- 
ent lumber prices and this is the reason the Amer- 
ican Wholesale Lumber Association some two 
months ago got into communication with the mem- 
bers of the National Federation of Construction 
Industries with a view to getting them together 
for a discussion of the new normal. 

We should all get together and start on this new 
normal, and when this has been done we can have 
every confidence that we will receive the necessary 
coéperation from the financiers and the public. 
We have preached economy and conservation until 
we have sold the public on that theory. Now, we 
must adjust our prices so that we can “unsell’”’ 
them and start business on a stabilized basis. 


DEFINES “SEED TREE” FOR REFORESTATION 


New ORLEANS, La., Jan. 17.—The forestry 
division of the Louisiana conservation depart- 
ment is sending to al] lumbermen and naval 





stores operators in the State, notice of the 
agreed definition of a ‘‘seed tree,’’ as a jre- 
liminary to enforcement of what is known as 
the ‘‘seed tree law.’’ This statute, enacted by 
the Louisiana legislature last year, requires 
that an average of at least one seed tree per 
acre must be left standing and unbled on each 
section or smaller subdivision logged-off or tur- 
pentined. Its purpose of course is to facilitate 
natural reforestation. According to the formal 
definition now promulgated, a seed tree for the 
purpose of the law shall be considered ‘‘a sound 
tree of well developed crown not less than eight 
inches in diameter two feet from the ground.’’ 
It is assumed that thé tree shall be of the species 
constituting the bulk of the timber originally 
grown on the land. The ‘‘seed tree law’’ was 
approved by a special lumbermen’s committee 
last spring. It carries a provision that where 
the land is susceptible of cultivation and intend- 
ed for sale or development as such,’’ the law 
will not be applied if the owner of the timber 
land files notice and affidavit as to the character 
of the land in advance of the cutting or tur- 
pentining. 
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From Chicago Journal of Commerce, 


Price Changes in Lumber, Common Brick, Cement, Steel, and Sand, Gravel and Crushed Stone Dur- 
ing 1919 and 1920 by Months, Expressed In Percentages, Using the Price of January, 








1919— Jan. Feb r. May. June. July. Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
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PULSE BEAT OF DEMAND QUICKENS 


SEATTLE, WaSH., Jan. 15.—As Bill Beebe wit- 
tily remarked the other day, ‘‘We’re not lum- 
bermen; just ‘glumbermen’—and the thing for 
us to do is to organize the National Order of 
Gloom Chasers.’’ There is a bit of prophecy in 
what Bill says. On every hand there is a trick- 
ling process, showing that business is the merest 
shadow of a shade better. Among lumbermen in 
general, and wholesalers in particular, the fact 
is noted that the long awaited change in psychol- 
ogy is taking place. There is now a tiny ray 
of light, which seems to be the forerunner of 
business dawn. It is known that every expon- 
ent of big business, every big student of econom- 
ics, has felt the pulsebeat of the revival. Here 
and there the consumer is realizing that a con- 
tract for lumber at present prices is a ‘‘ good 
buy.’? West Coast lumber is beginning to feel 
the new impulse, which comes in the shape of 
largely increased inquiries and a somewhat en- 
larged volume of actual business. 


While Southern pine has continually been in 
a state of greater or less demoralization, there 
are two aspects of the pine trade that bear di- 
rectly on Douglas fir. One is that southern pine 
common is selling much too low for the com- 
fort of west Coast manufacturers; and the other 
is that southern pine uppers are selling higher 
than fir. Fir common must wait for the southern 
pine appetite to be glutted; but fir uppers, par- 
ticularly in the Chicago market, are truly com- 
petitive and might as well bring more money. 
The west Coast country must now admit that 
the southern pine contingent has always shown 
a high talent for merchandising, and is now 
entitled to respect for the speed at which it has 
been absorbing postwar losses. 


The stabilizing of log prices thruout western 
Washington is a subject of direct interest in 
its relation to lumber in general. For a long 
time cedar logs have been responding to the 
softer tendency; but for months fir logs have 
stiffly resisted all pressure toward lower levels 
than $18, $24 and $32. There is now a lively 
realignment, following last week’s break, caused 
by the independents dropping their figures to 
$12, $16 and $20. Few logs are selling. Asso- 
ciation interests are willing to let go at $15, $20 
and $25. Averaging the two sets of prices, it 
appears that $18 is the prospective pivotal point 
around which the entire market may swing. 

Labor accepts the inevitable drop in wages. 
Such mills as have resumed are operating under 
lower wage scales. The top for common labor 
is $4 for the basic 8-hour day, but there are 
some operations which pay 40 cents per hour, 
or $3.20 per day; others, $3.60; and others, 
$3.80. The big point is that labor is aiding in 
the process of readjustment—a fact which helps, 
together with lower logs. 

There is a wide divergence in the estimates of 
the quantity of cedar logs in Puget Sound. The 
totals vary from a minimum of 24,000,000 feet 
to a maximum of 70,000,000 feet. British Colum- 
bia is reported to have 70,000,000 feet. On 
Grays Harbor the aggregate is placed at 30,- 
000,000 feet, and on the Columbia River, where 
the output of cedar products is about 5 percent 
ot the total for the entire Pacific Northwest, 
the supply of cedar is close to normal. On the 
whole, the shingle manufacturers have a log 
supply ahead of them about equal to four 
months’ steady running on the basis of normal 
production. The range of prices of shingle 
logs is $15 to $20, with the bulk of sales at $16 
to $18. The latest transactions lead the aver- 
age millman to believe that prices may stabilize 
at about $18. But with shingle prices now firm- 
ing up a trifle, a fear is half expressed that 
some of the manufacturers may jump in too 
Soon, and by resuming again put the skids 
under a rising market and contribute to an- 
other of those spectacular retrograde movements 
that have always been the bane of the industry. 
Assuming that 10,000 shingles may be cut from 
@ thousand feet of log, the material alone in a 
thousand shingles costs $1.80. Sawing and 
packing is 35 cents, and incidentals 10 cents— 
making a total of about $2.25 as the minimum 
rs which shingles may be eut from the $18 log. 

mee in each log there is a proportion of com- 
mon and off-grade stuff which can not bring 


more than $1.10 to $1.40, the manufacturer must 
get about $3 for his product or go broke. It 
follows that until the market advances to $3 
for clears and $2.75 for stars, the industry will 
not get back to the basis on which the millman 
can afford to operate. 

Association reports from the fir mills of Wash- 
ington and Oregon for the week ending Jan. 8 
show a slight resumption. Production is 66 per- 
cent below normal, as compared with 76 percent 
below the previous week. But this is not a true 
reflection of conditions, as is indicated by re- 
ports from several tidewater mills to the ef- 
feet that they will operate only long enough to 
cut logs now in salt water and subject to the 
attacks of teredos. In some cases cargo orders 
must be filled. While the volume of new busi- 
ness is extremely small, it is nevertheless great- 





Keep Advertising 


Advertising is more than a business 
tonic; it is a business necessity. That 
is why it is needed all the time. Of all 
advertising, that which carries with it 
the greatest waste is what is known as 
the ‘‘once in a while kind.’’ 

Successful advertisers are the kind 
that keep it up persistently. They are 
judged successful because of the re- 
sulting success of their business. 

Up until four years ago there was a 
certain soap that was known around 
the world. It had been the most per- 
sistently advertised article offered in 
the markets of the world during the 
previous hundred years. From the day 
this soap was first put on the market in 
1812 it was advertised in a small way, 
but persistently and continuously. For 
the last fifty years it has been one of 
the best advertised products in the 
world. Then the directors decided that 
because the factory was selling to ca- 
pacity, advertising could be discon- 
tinued as a useless expense. In less 
than one year from that time the busi- 
ness of the firm dropped 35 percent on 
volume. That soap is again being ad- 
vertised and we understand it was nec- 
essary to spend $5,000,000 in extra pub- 
licity, over previous appropriations, to 
get back to normal. 

This firm was not a ‘‘flier in adver- 
tising.’’ Its product had been used for 
generations and was known in the 
homes of the world but it cost its 
makers $5,000,000 to learn that adver- 
tising was as necessary to it as the raw 
products that enter into its making. 
The history of merchandising is filled 
with stories like this, but only a few 
have found it possible to win back 
trade foolishly thrown away.—Editor 
& Publisher. 











er than either shipments or cut. The produc- 
tion of 114 mills was 26,615,059 feet, total or- 
ders received, 29,595,067 feet and total ship- 
ments 23,981,493 feet. The balance of un- 
shipped orders in the rail trade is 2,507 cars. 
Domestic cargo orders for the week were 7,266,- 
315 feet. In the export trade new business 
amounted to 1,292,000 feet. In the domestic 
eargo trade the unshipped balance is 71,457,934 
feet, and in the export trade it is 11,260,443 feet. 
Local business was also light, new orders being 
966,752 feet with deliveries of 1,452,103 feet. 





LAKE CALUMET HARBOR REPORT 


The committee on harbors, wharves and 
bridges of Chicago, has published its report 
of the Arend Van Vlissingen pian for the Lake 
Calumet harbor. The committee was appointed 
July 23, 1919, and the present report is the re- 
sult of its investigations. The location of the 
harbor and facilities for traffic are shown by 
maps and drawings. The cost of the harbor is 
estimated at $4,000,000 and the reclaimed land 
will consist of 1,451 acres. The average water 
depth on this land at present is 35 inches. 


HEAR GUESTS TALK ON PROSPECTS 


SEATTLE, WasH., Jan. 15.—One of the guests 
at the regular luncheon of Seattle wholesalers 
Thursday was M. H. Williams, who has 
just arrived from Portland, Ore., to take charge 
of the lumber department of the J. E. Morris 
Lumber Co. Another guest was Minor E. Botts, 
Chieago representative of the J. E. Pinkham 
Lumber Co. Both Mr. Williams and Mr. Botts 
gave brief reviews of the lumber situation as it 
appeared to them. They agreed that an era 
of increased activity was dawning and that 
business would be progressively better until 


*the- entire country would again become active 


and prosperous. 

Lloyd L. Hillman, of Carstens & Earles, con- 
dueted a round table discussion of market con- 
ditions. 

Roy A. Johnson, chairman, announced that 
there would be no meeting of the wholesalers 
next week on account of the annual meeting and 
election of officers and directors of the Pacific 
Coast Shippers’ Association Friday. He stated 
that elaborate preparations were being made 
for the annual banquet and that each whole- 
saler was expected to have as his guest at least 
one millman. 





NEW LOUISIANA MILL CURTAILS 


KurtHwoop, La., Jan. 17—The Vernon Par- 
ish Lumber Co. (Inc.), beginning this week has 
placed its band mills at Kurthwood on a 5-day 
week operating basis. This is a new plant that 
was completed and put in operation in 1920, and 
which has been running full time. J. H. Kurth, 
jr., president, states that owing to the falling off 
in demand he has found it necessary to reduce 
the operating time and the mill will continue to 
run five days a week until there is a marked im- 
provement in the situation. The Vernon Parish 
Lumber Co.’s plant manufactures the celebrated 
Caleasieu longleaf southern pine that has made 
this section famous. 





REPORTS ON EASTERN MARKETS 


SEATTLE, WasH., Jan. 15.—The January 
meeting of the West Coast Forest Products Bu- 
reau was held Tuesday in the offices of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association. Howard Jayne 
presided and there were present E. B. Chinn, 
L. C. C. Laursen, R. W. Vinnedge, Thorpe Bab- 
cock, Roy A. Dailey and Walter Stout. J. P. 
Austin officiated as secretary. The principal 
business to come before the meeting was the re- 
port of Mr. Laursen, who recently completed an 
extensive tour as chief inspeetor of the Pacific 
Lumber Inspection Bureau, having spent seven 
weeks in the South and East investigating the 
market possibilities of Douglas fir. One of his 
objects was to find out what were the require- 
ments of the ultimate consumer and how Doug- 
las fir looks when it is delivered; and coupled 
with that investigation was the plan of finding 
out the reason why fir fell down in some in- 
stances. The report emphasized as the main 
thing that west Coast woods are all right if 
made so as to fulfill the conditions of the grad- 
ing rules. It also brought out the point that 
the mills should pay a little more attention to 
the application of those rules so as to insure 
against instances where the entire industry 
might receive a black-eye, due to the fact that 
a particular shipment might be off-grade. <Ac- 
companying the report were ntimerous photo- 
graphs illustrating the condition of the fir when 
delivered, as observed by Mr. Laursen. 


The meeting also authorized the secretary to 
send instructions to Mr. Hogue to secure re- 
ports from field men giving further ideas for 
market extension and also to circulate these re- 
ports among the manufacturers. 


The meeting brought out a temporary and 
tentative report from P. D. Ryan, J. Clyde 
Hill and Mr. Laursen, who are going over the 
west Coast grading rules in order to offer sug- 
gestions to submit to the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association grading rules committee, 
which will report at the annual meeting of the 
association in this city Jan. 28. 
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Ways and Means Committee Hears Lumbermen 
Regarding Proposed Tariff on Lumber Imports 


WasuHineTon, D. C., Jan. 17.—The hear- 
ings before the House ways and means commit- 
tee on Schedule D (wood and manufactures of 
wood) held Saturday and today, developed sharp 
differences of opinion among those who appeared 
to testify. 

John H. Kirby, of the Kirby-Bonner Lumber 
Co., Houston, Tex., president National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, was the first wit- 
ness. Mr. Kirby did not appear as president of 
the National, but as president of the Southern 
Tariff Association and as an individual lumber- 
man. 

He urged a tariff which would not discrimi- 
nate against any section or industry. He advo- 
cated a tariff of 15 percent ad valorem on lum- 
ber for revenue purposes,’ which would yield 
about $6,000,000 annually. This is considerably 
higher than the lumber rate in the Payne-Ald- 
rich tariff of $1.25 per thousand feet. 

Representative Young, Republican represen- 
tative from North Dakota, asked Mr. Kirby 
whether he thought it advisable to place a tariff 
duty on a diminishing natural resource. Mr. 
Kirby expressed the conviction that a tariff 
would have no effect on the rate of depletion of 
American forests. 

Mr. Kirby frankly admitted that the lumber 
industry as a whole does not require protection, 
and for this reason he advocated a revenue duty 
of 15 percent ad valorem. He expressed the 
opinion that the present shutdown in the lum- 
ber industry is due to domestic conditions and 
not to imports of foreign lumber. 


Coast Secretary Urges Reciprocal Tariff 

Robert B. Allen, secretary-manager West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, urged a recip- 
rocal tariff on lumber to offset the 25 percent 
ad valorem tariff which Canada placed on lum- 
ber after the Underwood-Simmons law put that 
commodity on the free list in 1913. He told the 
committee that the Canadian tariff had closed 
the Canadian market to low grade American 
lumber. Consequently, he asked for a minimum 
reciprocal tariff on lumber, with a specific duty 
of 60 cents a thousand on Canadian red cedar 
shingles, telling the committee that 80 percent 
of the shingles manufactured in British Co- 
lumbia are sold in this country. 

In reply to questions, Mr. Allen said that a 
25 percent ad valorem duty would not be pro- 
hibitive against Canadian lumber on account of 
the exchange situation, but that the Canadian 
duty of 25 percent is prohibitive against Amer- 
ican lumber. This tariff was put on by Canada, 
he said, because before the World War it was 
found that the Pacific Northwest mills could 
undersell the Canadian mills on low grade lum- 
ber. With the Canadian tariff shutting out 
low grade lumber from the Canadian Northwest 
and the high freight rates shutting it out of 
our eastern market, much of it is being burned, 
Mr. Allen said. The Canadians can now un- 
dersell us, he added, and make a good profit by 
taking their pay in American dollars. Mr. Al- 
len said the reciprocal tariff would not close the 
American market to Canadian lumber and shin- 
gles because of the fact that during the last 
few years the lumber and shingle capacity of 
British Columbia mills has been so developed 
that they must have an outlet on this side of the 
border. 

Representative Longworth, Republican rep- 
resentative from Ohio, asked Mr. Allen whether 
a high price for lumber makes for waste. Mr. 
Allen replied that the effect was just the op- 
posite. With prices high much larger percent- 
age of the log is used. Under low prices only 
the higher grades can be marketed and the tend- 
ency is to leave in the woods what cannot be 
marketed. He said that a vast quantity of 
common lumber has been piled up in the Pa- 
cific Northwest at a cost of $15 above what the 
mills can now get for it. He added that the 
mills had about decided to burn this common 
lumber, until the recent Treasury decision per- 


mitted them to inventory it at the prevailing 
market price. 

Mr. Longworth asked whether a fairly high 
tariff would tend to conserve our forests. Mr. 
Allen replied that it would, having a tendency 
to confine competition largely to the better 

, grades here and help to market the low grades. 


Explains Handicap on Red Cedar Shingles 


George A. Bergstrom, of Everett, Wash., 
manufacturer of red cedar shingles, went more 
into detail regarding the handicap under which 
shingle manufacturers operate than did Mr. 
Allen. He said the average cost of red cedar 
logs in British Columbia is $3 to $6 less than in 
Washington and Oregon. He continued: 

We are prohibited from buying logs in British 
Columbia, owing to the fact that practically all 
the time embargoes are placed on shipments of 
logs into the United States. The embargoes are 
lifted only when there is a surplus of logs in 
British Columbia and a market is desired on this 
side of the border. The embargoes are controlled 
by two loggers, two millmen and one repre- 
sentative of the Canadian forestry service. 
They can lift it at any time to relieve a surplus 
and slap it on again overnight when we want 
logs most. When the embargo is lifted we must 
pay an export duty of $2 on No. 1 logs, $1.50 on 
No. 2 and $1 on No. 3. That is the first in- 
equality—an export tax on raw material. And 
the United States permits the finished product— 
shingles—to come in free of duty. We ask for 
a 60 cent tax on shingles. If we can not have 
that, we feel we are at least entitled to an 
import duty on shingles equal to the Canadian 
export tax on cedar logs. Whenever the 
Dominion Government places an export duty on 
logs we should put a corresponding duty on 
shingles. “ 

Mr. Bergstrom said that the red cedar log- 
gers in the Washington district are not in posi- 
tion to log to capacity of their mills because 
the larger stands of fir timber can not be put 
thru the mills and a lot of fir logs must be 
piled up. / 

Representative Garner, Democratic representa- 
tive from Texas, asked whether Canada could 
close the American red shingle mills by an em- 
bargo. Mr. Bergstrom said he would not go 
quite that far, but he thought manufacturers 
on this side of the border ought to be treated 
squarely. He said all they asked for was to be 
placed on an equality. He added that if the 
American manufacturers had free access to an 
adequate supply of logs the result would be 
cheaper shingles to the.consumer. Asked how 


it would be if a tariff were placed on logs, Mr. ° 


Bergstrom said the result would be worse than 
at present. 

**Since British Columbia shingle mills are 
marketing 80 percent of their product in this 
country,’’ said Mr. Bergstrom, ‘‘they should be 
deprived of that right unless we can get raw 
materials. ’? 

W. C. MeMasters, of Seattle, followed, going 
into detail with regard to wages paid in Wash- 
ington and British Columbia. While British 
Columbia competitors are paying 10 cents per 
thousand for packing shingles, and 14 cents and 
in some cases as high as 18 cents for cutting 
them; American mills are paying 18 and 19 
cents for packing and 30 cents for cutting, he 
said. Unless the American shingle men can 
get a market and a reasonable price, he added, 
it looks as if our mills may have to go back 
to the 10-hour day. He told of one mill in 
Washington which had operated forty-three days 
since Sept. 1. The Canadian shingle mills 
right now are taking the markets of the Ameri- 
can mills and most of the Canadian mills are 
running. Mr. MeMasters told the committee 
that he knew of instances where American shin- 
gles were loaded on barges and shipped by water 
to Vancouver and there loaded into cars of the 
Great Northern railway and shipped to markets 
in the United States when the mills on this side 
could not get cars. Asked whether this situa- 
tion had ever been laid before the Interstate 
Commerce Commissioin, he said ‘‘time and again 
but without relief.’’ 

Neil Jamison, of Everett, Wash., followed 
with further details and strongly supported the 


contention that a 60 cent duty should be placed 
on British Columbia shingles to equalize the ex- 
isting gross discrimination against American 
manufacturers. 

Members of the committee, both Republicans 
and Democrats, were obviously impressed with 
the statements of the west Coast representatives, 
in view of the discrimination of the Canadian 
authorities. 

Hardwood Men Want Tariff Protection 


Charles A. Bigelow, of Bay City, Mich., repre- 
senting the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, told the committee that American 
hardwood mills must meet considerable Canadian 
competition in hardwood products, particularly 
in the New England States. He strongly advo- 
cated a tariff which would equalize the Canadian 
tariff, which shuts American hardwood manu- 
facturers out of the Canadian market. He said 
he would be satisfied with no tariff whatever, 
provided Canada would remove its tariff against 
American lumber. Mr. Bigelow, in reply to 
questions, expressed the belief that there is an 
ample supply of timber in the United States. 

W. L. Saunders, of Cadillac, Mich., also repre- 
senting the Michigan Hardwood association, 
said there should be a 15 percent ad valorem tar- 
iff on lumber and wood products. Mr. Saunders 
said that in his section of the country taxes 
range from $1.50 to $3.50 per thousand feet. In 
his opinion the Canadian competitor should pay 
the American Government something for the 
privilege of doing business in this country. 

J.C. Eckman, of Cincinnati, Ohio, represent- 
ing the Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, strongly urged the necessity for a 25 per- 
cent. ad valorem tariff on oak flooring to meet 
Japanese competition. 


Against Any Tariff on Lumber 


Donald D. Conn, representing the Shevlin, 
Carpenter and Clark interests, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., was unqualifiedly opposed to any tariff 
on lumber. He declared the ratio of imports to 
exports was about 1 to 40. In the discussion 
which followed this statement it was developed 
that Mr. Cenn’s company operates a sawmill in 
Canada, but that it also operates five mills in 
the United States. Mr. Conn insisted that high 
freight rates and shortage of cars rather than 
Canadian competition is the real trouble with 
the Pacific coast lumber industry, and said his 
company has extensive operations in the Bend, 
Ore., district. In placing a tariff on lumber, Mr. 
Conn insisted, the housing situation in this coun- 
try should be given serious consideration. A 
tariff, in his judgment, would mean higher lum- 
ber prices and a more rapid depletion of Ameri- 
can timber. 

Chairman Fordney presided over the hearing 
today. As a consequence, when L. O. Taylor, 
representing the Shevlin-Hixon Co., Bend, Ore., 
took the stand and declared the opposition of 
his company to a tariff to counteract Canadian 
discrimination he soon found himself in a friend- 
ly debate with the chairman, who is a veteran 
lumber operator. 

Mr. Taylor took exception to the statement 
made by Robert B. Allen on Saturday with re- 
gard to the effect of low prices on the operations 
in the woods. He declared his company, manu- 
facturing western white pine, always makes 4 
thoro clean-up in the woods. He said he did 
not believe a tariff duty would have much et- 
fect or let much Canadian lumber come in. 

Representative Longworth remarked that the 
witness was taking a view directly opposite to 
that expressed by Mr. Allen as to the effect 
of high prices on lumber production. 

Representative Hawley, of Oregon, asked the 
specific question whether the witness’ mill would 
get more off the land if prices were high than 
if the price were low. ‘‘No, not at all,’’ said 
Mr. Taylor. Chairman Fordney remarked: 

I am in the business myself and I know you 
are absolutely wrong. I happen to have been 


in business in fir for many years and know it 
was always true that more lumber was manu- 
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factured from a given stand under high prices 
than under low prices. Under the recent high 
prices with a going market we could sell any- 
thing. 

Mr. Taylor remarked his company was doing 
business chiefly in pine and not fir, adding that 
it was the company’s practice to clean up the 
woods thoroly, regardless of prices. 

G. N. Comfort, of the G. N. Comfort Lum- 
ber Co., wholesaler, Cleveland, Ohio, told the 
committee he represented the lumbermen of 
Cleveland, who at a meeting Friday voted prac- 
tically unanimously against putting any tariff 
duty on lumber originating in Canada. At a 
mass meeting only one vote was cast in favor 
of a tariff, he said. 

Mr. Comfort said that if under existing con- 
ditions a tariff duty is imposed it will auto- 
matically increase the price of American woods, 
or if Canadian lumber is shut out it would re- 
sult in American manufacturers having no com- 
petition, ‘‘which means the early depletion of 
these kinds of woods which are already diminish- 
ing rapidly.” He referred to spruce, white pine, 
Norway pine and hardwoods, ‘‘the same as are 
manufactured in Michigan, Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota.’?’ These woods, Mr. Comfort said, are 
essential to the industries in his section. 


Mr. Comfort said it was suggested at the 
Cleveland meeting that if additional revenue 
such as would come from a tariff on Canadian 
lumber were needed a tax should be put on all 
lumber manufactured in the United States equal 
to the tariff put on the Canadian product. 
‘‘Why not put the tax on the wholesaler and 
retailer???’ asked Chairman Fordney. ‘‘Then 
it would be simply a matter of bookkeeping,’’ 
replied Mr. Comfort. 

Members of the committee said they could 
not see how the tax on American lumber, plus 
a tariff on Canadian lumber would help keep 
down the price of lumber. 

H. M. Gardner, representing the Minneapolis 
Civic & Commerce Association, told the commit- 
tee that this organization is vitally interested 
in Canadian lumber. He said he felt if a duty 
were imposed it would delay the adjustment of 
lumber prices. He said primarily the interest 
of his organization is in getting down to normal 
prices. 

Mr. Gardner said he desired to present a state- 
ment from the Northwestern Hardwood Lumber 
Association, which refuted to some extent 
statements made by the Michigan Hardwood 
Association. 

A. M. Melone, of Minneapolis, Minn., repre- 
senting a special committee of the National Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association, declared his 
association is opposed to a tariff on iumber be- 
cause of its effect on the consumer. He said 
that when the demand for lumber equaled the 
supply the amount of the tariff would be added 
to the price. Members of the committee asked 
many questions regarding the price of lumber 
and some of the questions indicated that they 
had some ideas of their own as to the part 
played by retailers in putting up and maintain- 
ing lumber prices. 

E. V. Hill, of Pittsburgh, Pa., told the com- 
mittee that retail lumber dealers are afraid of 
the effect a tariff on lumber would have on the 
housing situation. 

_ A. W. Pinger, of Stillwater, Minn., represent- 
ing the St. Croix Box Manufacturing Co., op- 
posed any tariff on box material. 


Cedar Pole Men Want Present Tariff Removed 


Thomas W. Lane, of New York, appeared for 
certain dealers in cedar poles. His clients are 
in the far West and central West, he said, and 
could not come é0 Washington in person. He 
advocated the removal of the 10 percent ad 
valorem duty on poles. He said probably not 
over $40,000 a year is collected in duty on im- 
ported poles, that the duty is not protective and 
can not be and might as well be eliminated. The 
Canadian cedar pole, he said, sells for the same 
price as the American pole and can not be sold 
at a higher price. 

Representative Young, of North Dakota, asked 
Specifically what was the reason for advocating 
the climination of the duty. Mr. Lane replied: 

My clients handle about 85 percent of the 


> a poles produced in Canada and the United 
ates and marketed in the United States. They 


want the duty removed because it is a constant 
irritant. For the last three years conditions 
have been absolutely chaotic. The bulk of the 
poles are bought under contract and under 
competition. There is some spot business. 
People go into Canada and get carloads of poles 
at almost any price, frequently 100 percent over 
contract prices. The customs appraisers are 
thus confronted with a difficult problem. 


Specialty Manufacturers Are Heard 


A. P. Weiland, of Janesville, Wis., urged the 
committee to put a duty of 65 percent ad 
valorem on porch shades. His concern manu- 
factures basswood shades and the principal com- 
petition is from Germany. Another competitor, 
he added, is bamboo, grown in China, Japan and 
the Pacific Islands. He thought the American 
industry should be protected from German and 
Oriental competition. 

Mr. Stratton, representing the Broom Handle 
Manufacturers’ Association, spoke briefly, de- 
claring that Canada has placed a 25 percent 
ad valorem duty on broom handles going from 
this country into Canada. and the American 
manufacturer should have the protection of an 
equalizing duty. There is no duty now on im- 
ported broom handles. 

A tariff on spools and small turned articles 
to protect American manufacturers from Scan- 
dinavian competition was urged by W. A. Bab- 
bitt, of South Bend, Ind., representing the Na- 
tional Association of Wood Turners; F. 
Humes, of Providence, R. I., appearing for the 
American Handle Co., and M. S. Stowell, Dix- 
field, Me., representing the spool manufacturers. 

The committee members were told by B. R. 
Demerrit, of Waterbury, Vt., that the spring 
clothes pin is imported from Norway and Swe- 
den at less than cost of production in this coun- 
try. He suggested a duty of 20 cents a gross. 
With the present market at 70 cents per gross, 
Mr. Demerrit said, foreign pins are offered as 
low as 48 cents. 

Fred Buck, of Saginaw, Mich., representing 
the Lufkin Rule Co., said that his company for- 
merly imported folding rules from Germany, 
but due to the war now manufactures them here. 
He asked for a duty of 40 percent ad valorem, 
stating that labor constitutes 60 percent of the 
cost of production. 


COMMENTS ON PROPOSED TARIFF 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasuHineTon, D. C., Jan. 20.—D. O. Ander- 
son, of Marion, S. C., who was scheduled to ap- 
pear Saturday of last week before the House 
ways and means committee to discuss the lum- 
ber tariff as spokesman for the North Carolina 
Pine Association, has submitted a brief written 
statement embodying his views. He says in part: 


I do not conceive that it would be to the best 
interest of American industry to create friction 
between Canadian industry and American indus- 
try. However, I am firmly convinced, and the 
association for which I speak is of the same 
opinion, that it is unfair for the American lum- 
ber manufacturer to be faced with a Canadian 
tariff wall when the Canadian manufacturer is 
privileged to come into our markets free of duty. 


Canadian Millman Has Marked Advantages 


The Canadian manufacturer has certain in- 
herent advantages over the American lumber pro- 
ducer which in and of themselves give him a marked 
advantage. These advantages are, generally speak- 
ing, as follows: The Government of Canada owns 
the timber. It grants leases and licenses to cut 
timber. As a result of this situation, the initial 
investment of the operator is negligible; his first 
payment is small, inconsequential, as a matter of 
fact. He pays for his timber as he cuts it. In 
addition to this, the Government carries all the 
burden and all the risk of fire and the storm haz- 
ard. The tax burden of the Canadian operator is 
practically negligible as compared with that of the 
American operator. It will thus be seen that com- 
pared with American operators the Canadian mills 
have extraordinary advantages. In our country the 
mills, broadly speaking, own their timber. A mill 
operation can not be undertaken without having 
ten to twenty years’ timber supply back of it. 
This means an enormous investment which must 
be carried thru the life of the operation because 
there is but one turnover for a timber investment. 
In addition to the American operator having this 
great investment in plant and timber, he has to 
earry the burden of all local, State and national 
taxes. Our labor cost today, conservatively speak- 
ing, is at least 100 percent in excess of what it was 

or to the war. We want to pay our labor the 


highest possible wage consistent with correct busi- 
ness conduct. 


Reciprocal Tariff Would Be No More Than Fair 


Now in view of all of this situation, in the in- 
terest of the North Carolina pine industry, I re- 


spectfully submit that a reciprocal tariff situation 
should exist. As between the Canadian operators, 
who have a market composed of 100,000,000 con- 
sumers open to them free of all duty, surely it must 
be equitable and fair for us to urge that we shouid 
have the same privilege in the Canadian market, 
which is composed of between seven million and 
eight million consumers. We are not making this 
argument with any purpose of creating an unfair 
situation as against our Canadian friends. It is 
my fixed belief that the most sympathetic rela- 
tions should exist between these two great countries. 

Whenever the problem of lumber is brought to 
the front during these days some reference is 
always made to the prices of lumber in 1920. It 
is con t lumber prices were very high dur- 
ing the fall of 1919 and the early months of 1920. 
The reason for this, however, is well known to 
every man familiar with the situation. 


Mr. Anderson added that normal conditions 
are now approaching and wien business starts, 
as ‘‘we are all praying it will not later than 
the summer of 1921, normal conditions will 
prevail rather than abnormal, and this is due 
to the general. level of price readjustment.” 
Mr. Anderson said he endorsed the sentiment 
of Mr. Kirby’s statement to the committee 
and that the North Carolina pine operators 
favor a tariff for revenue. 


Lumber Tariff History Reviewed 


Charles A. Bigelow, who appeared before the 
committee Saturday, today submitted a brief 
supplemental written statement, in which he re- 
plies to certain statements made by Donald D. 
Conn, who appeared for the Shevlin, Carpen- 
ter and Clark interests and in opposition to any 
tariff on lumber. The written statement says: 


At the time of the repeal of the Payne-Aldrich 
bill and while it was still under discussion many 
American buyers of Canadian white pine and other 
woods, when they went to the Canadian producer 
to make their contracts were faced with this prop- 
osition: First, that by whatever amount the lum- 
ber tariff was reduced, one half of that ‘amount 
was to be added to the purchase price, the other 
half going to the buyer. And in other instances it 
was provided for in the contract that the total 
amount of the reduction by this Government was to 
be added in the contract to the purchase price. 

Immediately after the passage of the Underwood 
bill and the signing thereof, the Canadian manu- 
facturers who had any lumber unsold added to 
their price the entire amount of the Payne-Aldrich 
lumber tariff that was abolished. Consequently the 
American consumer and the American buyer did 
not gain one cent by the reduction in the tariff 
other than those who made contracts taking one 
half of the tariff reduction, which was never passed 
on to the ultimate consumer. Confirmation of this 
statement can be ascertained by the study of the 
price data of lumber that prevailed during the 
latter period of the Payne-Aldrich bili and the first 
six months under the Underwood tariff law. 


Reciprocal Action Advocated 


It is very evident that the speaker for the Shev- 
lin-Carpenter interests was speaking not in the 
interest of the American consumer, but protecting 
his own market in Canada against the importation 
of American woods that are worked thru a planing 
or flooring mill on more than one side. It isa 
well known fact among consumers of lumber that 
probably 90 percent of all lumber that is used is 
planed more than one side. 

As a practical proposition the point I make is 
this: That the Shevlin-Carpenter Canadian inter- 
ests are more concerned in safeguarding their Ca- 
nadian market for the distribution of their finished 
product than they are in the American consumer 
and the American industry. In other words, they 
do not want the present situation disturbed where- 
by the finished American lumber is denied the 
privilege of going into the Canadian market, where- 
as the finished Canadian lumber has full privilege 
of free access into American markets. 

Now all that I am urging is that if Canada in- 
sists upon a tariff against our finished product 
that reciprocally America ought to take the same 
position, whereas if Canada will take down its 
tariff wall America would handle the situation in a 
similar way. It is the status quo that the Shevlin- 
Carpenter people want to preserve, thereby giving 
them advantages in the Canadian market undis- 
turbed by American lumber. That is the real 
bug under the chip. They neither want reciprocity 
nor free trade as between the twe countries for the 
finished product. 


Asks Percentage of Production in Canada 


Permit me to add this a: The young 
man who represented Shevlin-Carpenter stated that 
but 10 percent of their entire investment was in 
Canada. He failed, however, to tell you what per- 
cent of their production was represented by that 
10 percent, because it is conceded that 10 percent 
of investment in Canada will represent from 30 
percent to 40 percent investment in America, be- 
cause of the favorable conditions under which Ca- 
nadian stumpage can be purchased and controlled. 
The buyer contracts for timber limits, paying for 
the timber when cut into logs; the Canadian Gov- 
ernment ben all the risks of decay and destruc- 
tion by natural hazards, such as damage by fire and 
wind, which is estimated to be at least 10 percent 
of the timber stand. 
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Northwestern Lumbermen’s Convention One of 
Thoughtful Optimism and Practical Assistance 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 18.—The thirty- 
first annual convention of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association began this after- 
noon at two o’clock in the assembly room of 
the court house. Secretary Adolph Pfund and 
President Frank J. Ward were on the plat- 
form. Secretary Pfund in planning this con- 
vention took into account the unsettled state 
of the business world and determined to make 
the meeting one of thoughtful optimism and 
of broad practical assistance in understand- 
ing the big questions at issue as well as in 
perfecting the methods used in conducting the 
day-to-day work of the retail yard. A change 
has been made by shortening the length of 
the formal sessions, both for the purpose of 
avoiding the overweariness that often results 
from three days spent in listening to addresses 
and in formal discussion, and also to allow 
more opportunity for examining the exhibits 
that are shown at the West Hotel. 

The first session was called ‘‘ Minnesota 
Day’’ and opened with the showing of a mo- 
tion picture of Minnesota’s Ten-Thousand 
Lakes. This was followed by the ever-popu- 
lar Minneapolis Male Quartette that has be- 
come almost a part of the Northwestern’s 
annual conventions. Lucille Holliday Swain 
then directed the singing of the ‘‘ Northwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s Choral Union,’’ which 
proved to be composed of all the persons pres- 
ent in the assembly room. 

Secretary Pfund then introduced President 
Ward, who delivered the annual president’s 
address. 


President Tells of Association Results 


The last year, so Mr. Ward said, has been 
eventful and highly profitable to the associa- 
tion, under the energetic guidance of Secretary 
Pfund. The secretary will, later in the con- 
vention, deliver his annual report; but no 
report can acquaint the members fully of all 
the things that have been done to further 
their interests. This work is being appre- 
ciated; for when the dues were advanced one 
year ago to provide for needed expansion the 
response of the membership was practically 
unanimous, indicating the belief that the as- 
sociation is filling a highly necessary place 
and is doing its work creditably. Mr. Ward 
mentioned particularly the work of Mr. Hat- 
ton, the field man, in bringing the officers and 
members of the organization into closer con- 
tact. 

Relations Between Millman and Retailer 

The relations between retailer and manu- 
facturer are often annoying and difficult, and 
the adjustment of these things requires pa- 
tience, time and intelligent thought. Such 


things as the method of packing shingles, pri- . 


vate trade marks, direct shipments, delayed 
shipments, cancelations, trade promotion and 
cement shortage are much to the front. Last 
fall manufacturers were in a panic, reduced 
prices in the hope of starting sales and then 
blamed the retailer because these sales failed 
to materialize. They seem to be wiser now 
and to remember the old economic law that 
buyers refuse to enter a declining market. 
Retailers merit no criticism for the decline 
in business during the last few months; but 
retailers will be justly criticised if they do 
not help convince the consumer that bottom 
prices of lumber are now obtainable. This 
year will be a good time to build, but the 
public must be convinced of that fact by 
means of aggressive and thoughtful publicity. 

Mr. Ward then expressed the opinion that 
the private branding of lumber is a great mis- 
take and if generally practised would be a 
return to the days of confusion before asso- 
ciation rules and grading came into existence. 
The Northwestern association stands for fair 
dealing in business and for a higher standard 
of busines morality. There should be no can- 
celation of orders, contracts should be held 


sacred and obligations should not be thrown 
on the scrap pile. 


Duty to Bring About Building Revival 


Mr. Ward closed with an expression of op- 
timism. Prosperity depends upon the farmer, 
and fundamentally the farmer is in a sound 
financial condition. Railroads are in a better 
condition. Lumber is at the bottom so far 
as price is concerned, other materials are fall- 
ing into line, wage adjustments are being 
made and labor efficiency is being restored. 
As a nation America is more underbuilt than 
at any former time in its history. Railway 
service has improved, partly because of a 
lessened strain of freight volume. Before this 
service gets bad again and while labor is 
plentiful and more efficient is the time to 
build. ‘‘I think,’’?’ Mr. Ward said in conclu- 
sion, ‘‘it is our duty as retail merchants to 
encourage and quite within our collective 
power to bring about resumed building ac- 
tivity.’’ 

Resolution Deals with Coal Situation 


Mr. Ward then called upon Charles Web- 
ster, former president of the association,. who 
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presented a resolution dealing with recent 
disclosures in the coal situation. This reso- 
lution denounced the methods used to plunder 
the people by creating a fictitious belief as to 
a scarcity of coal and by using this as a 
basis for the raising of prices. It continued 
by saying that the public should hesitate to 
recommend government intervention and the 
pasage of Federal laws in a hasty and ill con- 
sidered manner. The unusual situation is 
clearing itself and can hardly be repeated. 
The resolution closed by calling for the post- 
ponement of the passage of any further laws 
until the next Congress assembles, This reso- 
lution was adopted unanimously by a rising 
vote. 
Governor Commends Insurance Plan 


‘*Minnesota Day’’ was continued by an 
address of Gov. J. A. O. Preus. In beginning 
his address Gov. Preus said he had promised 
himself not to make any addresses until after 
the legislature adjourned; but as he was told 
many of the lumbermen present were Iowa 
men and as he himself had come from Iowa 
some fourteen years before, he was delighted 
to have the chance of talking to them briefly. 
He congratulated the association upon its ex- 
cellent and inexpensive fire insurance and 
upon having a man of the ability of Oscar 
Hauschild in charge of it. 

Lumber retailers in this part of the coun- 


try must know that their advancement de- 
pends in large part upon the advancement of 
the farming communities in which their yards 


are situated. In the Northwest there has been 


a certain amount of scare during the last few 
years, because a certain body of men have 
advocated a basic change in governmental 
forms in the interest of farming progress, 
The plan has been that the State is to buy 
the farmer’s produce, manufacture it in State- 
owned and operated plants and sell it to the 
consumers. At the election last fall the peo- 
ple definitely repudiated this scheme; but at 
the same time they acknowledged that farm- 
ing is the principal industry of the State 
and must be made such that the farmer can 
enjoy greater happiness and prosperity. This 
is to be done by a codperative movement 
among the farmers, and the fostering of such 
a movement is the pledged program of the 
State Government. 


Farmers Turn to Codperative Marketing 


There are three divisions in agriculture: 
Production, distribution and manufacture, 
The farmers are not satisfied with existing 
means of carrying on the last two. Three 
plans have been proposed. According to the 
first the farmers are to establish exchanges 
to which they will ship produce and which 
will act as distributing centers. According 
to the second there is to be an organization 
among codperative elevators and individual 
farmers to form a corporation for the purpose 
of handling these sales. This corporation will 
secure a membership in the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce and will do business thru its 
channels. Profits arising will be distributed 
according. to stock holdings; and in the case 
this stock is held by codperative elevators 
their share of this profit can then be distrib- 
uted to their farmer patrons in proportion to 
their patronage. The third plan is much the 
same as the second save that profits will be 
distributed directly in proportion to patron- 
age. There is an objection to the last in that 
it would conflict with certain laws and rules 
in regard to rebates, and probably the second 
will be adopted.: 

This matter of codperation in America has 
been confined largely to selling rather than 
to buying. Codperative buying of products 
needed by individual customers has been com- 
mon in Europe, but it has succeeded best in 
densely settled districts where all the people 
follow substantially the same work and have 
much the same standard of living, such as 
mill operatives. It has made little headway 


.in America and apparently will not until con- 


ditions in regard to density of population and 
occupation change. 


Minnesota to Be America’s Playground 


The governor then mentioned his early resi- 
dence in the ‘‘Switzerland of Iowa,’’ the 
scenic northeastern part of the State. But 
after paying tribute to the beauty of this 
country he added that Minnesota with its 
lakes and its forests was destined, in his 
opinion, to become the summer playground 
for all the country. He mentioned the recent 
approval of the people of a project for hard 
surfacing six thousand or seven thousand 
miles of highway leading up into this coun- 


y: : 

He then closed with an expression of he- 
lief in the prosperity of the future. The 
country will soon get on a sound basis; and 
in the meantime common prudence counsels 
a man not to attempt to make a ‘‘killing’ ; 
for events are at such a conjunction now that 
such an attempt is quite sure to injure the 
man who makes it. 

The Minnesota Day exercises were Col 
tinued by the introduction of a native Min- 
nesotan, Chief Little Green Hill, who 4p- 
peared in paint and feathers and beads, wear- 
ing the tanned pelt of an eagle over his 
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shoulders.’ President Ward stated that the 
chief was himself largely interested in tim- 
ber and had been induced to make a speech to 
the lumbermen, tho he would do it thru an 
interpreter. The chief and his interpreter 
took the stage, and with true Indian elo- 
quence the speaker launched into a torrential 
period in a most terrifying language. His 
interpreter stood by and gave the gist of his 
discourse. He began by saying that he would 
speak but a few words to so many palefaces. 
Minnesota is a big State; but as he looked at 
that erowd he was convinced that the center 
of the State was about where he stood. If 
all these palefaces had as big appetites as 
he had the hotels of Minneapolis must be 
pretty well drained. It was an honor to 
speak after the governor, whom he designated 
as the head of the State. He expressed won- 
der at so large a gathering and wondered if 
these men were there to grab what little tim- 
ber was left in Minnesota. He desired to 
ask one question; after certain experience of 
his own he wished to know if lumbermen were 
still charging high prices and giving nothing 
but knot holes in exchange. Needless to say 
the chieftain made a great hit. 
Truth About Lumber Will Help Building 


President Ward then called upon R. 8. Hin- 
man, retail representative of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. 
Hinman told of a recent meeting which he 
attended in Chicago at which the problem of 
high prices still obtaining in subsidiary lines 
of building materials and the necessity of 
inducing manufacturers to reduce these things 
was discussed. He mentioned another meet- 
ing to be held within a few days at which 
these people are invited to be present. The 
attempt will be made in a friendly way to in- 
duce, these men to see the necessity of lower- 
ing prices to prevent the total stagnation of 
the building business during the coming sea- 
son. Campaigns of advertising by groups of 
retailers have been tried out and proved ef- 
fective in inducing people to build. The most 
successful plan has been to tell the truth 
about lumber itself. Mr. Hinman urged deal- 
ers to attempt such a campaign in their own 
communities in codéperation with their com- 
petitors, taking care not to cause needless 
antagonisms. If any dealer finds a mislead- 
ing statement in regard to lumber printed in 
any publication he is urged to send it to the 
Chicago office of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. There it will be 
turned over to the statistical department 
which will supply the publisher in question 
with the facts. Most newspaper publishers 
are disposed to be fair in such matters and 
usually are willing to publish corrections. 


Close Collections as Business Stimulant 


Just as the session was closing C. H. Ket- 
ridge made the suggestion that the best means 
a retailer could take to start business was to 
push his collections. If he could induce his 
farmer creditors to sell some of the produce 
they were holding he would do them a favor. 
If he could get even a small sum from each 
creditor this would in the aggregate do much. 
Fifty dollars put into circulation will do 
$1,000 worth of business in a week. 

_The first session had the largest crowd in 
the history of the association. Every chair 
in the auditorium was occupied, and scores of 
people stood up. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING 


_ "he morning session opened with a film 
showing the various steps and processes of 
app!ying wood preservatives to lumber. The 
picture contained a large amount of informa- 
tion about the proper economical use of creo- 
Sote oil to get the best results for the wide 
variety of places to which it is suited. The 
picture was followed by singing by the audi- 


ence, led by Lucille Holliday Swain, who is 
proving a highly popular leader. The Minne- 
sag Male Quartette also sang several 
umbers, 


The morning session was largely given over 
to official reports. The treasurer was unable 
to be present, so Secretary Pfund read a con- 
densed statement of the financial condition of 


the association, and this report, which pre- 
viously had been certified to by a firm of 
accountants, was adopted. 

Mr. Pfund then presented the secretary’s an- 
nual report. In casting about for a method 
of making the immense scope of association 
work more graphic to the convention the sec- 
retary decided upon the use of large charts; 
one for each department, and one for the asso- 
ciation as a whole. In his introduction Mr. 
Pfund stated that the results of association 
activity during 1920 had amply justified the 
plans as laid out by the directors a year ago. 
General efforts now can be expressed by the 
two words ‘‘selling’’ and ‘‘advertising.’’ 
The association has learned that it, like every 
other large business concern, must carry its 
services again and again to its members. It 
has not proved to be enough merely to an- 
nounce that certain services are available to 
any member who wishes to use them. These 
things must be ‘‘sold’’ in the sense of being 
brought to the favorable attention of members 
by means of advertising and by demonstration 
of their utility. 

The secretary then presented his large 
charts. He commented on and illustrated each 
one at length; but perhaps the most compre- 
hensive report of his address is contained in 
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the charts themselves, the text of which is 
reproduced herewith: 


Legal Advice Service 


1. THe SeRvVICE 

1. Lien laws of each State in pamphlet form, 
with complete explanatory —— 

. Legal opinions in letter form on questions 
in ordinary course of business. 

. RESULTS 

Educational as to lien and allied laws. 
Safeguarding of many retail accounts. 
More careful and systematic dealer methods. 
Greater care in sources of purchase. 


In commenting on this chart Mr. Pfund 
asked that great care be taken to give the legal 
department all the facts in the first letter. 
Sometimes there is not time to ascertain these 
necessary facts thru long correspondence, and 
losses ensue that might have been avoided had 
the department known all the necessary ele- 
ments in the case. 

Railroad Traffic Service 
1. THe Service 
Tracing and diverting. 
Quotation of rates. 
Auditing freight bills. 


% 

> 

4. Prosecution of overcharge and damage 
aims. 

5. 

r 

6. 


a dd 


el 
Representation in transportation and rate 
hearings. 

Official classification book. 

2. RESULTS 

1. 17,410 rates quoted in 1920. 

2. $24,343.41 collected in claims and returned 
to members in 1920. 

3. 42,480 freight bills audited. 

4. Firms owning almost 50 percent of member 
yards used service in 1920. 

5.. Claim monies collected averaged more per 
yard than annual -dues per yard. 


Railroad Traffic Service—Typical Examples 


No. of No. of Amount 
Firm - yards claims filed collected 
Mela hessewd 109 $437.43 
» RS oe 12 29.2' 
Or jadiadve desea 16 66 513.08 
RP elalaratiels o wma 11 35.71 
IN sotiddceaace ws 46 508 2,092.51 
De dit Melia a sig arang oe 1 5 173.76 
WE dexakactences 47 601 2,104.92 
Di dlistesaaces 1 14 49.3 
| EES Ee ee 20 = 683 31 
Madhu deeeace ed 14 7 627.57 


“Tt pays to be business like. 
“The reclaimed dollar is like a dollar of profit.” 


The traffic department is in charge of L. A, 
Knudsen. 


Architectural Service—Special Plan Service 


1. Special r- — PURPOSE 
is ani 
cumers, Plans to meet exact wishes of con- 
3 orrect stock plans a 
Northwest and middle West. oe See 
2. THe Sprvice 
1. Building service plan book. 
. Attractive and practical homes. 
- Building service barn book, — 
Special plans preliminary and finished. 
me eo poe 
omplete and accurate m 
Specifications. ees 


Cobo 


NPs 


3. RgsuLtTs 
1. Over 1,400 
cosstully yards employing the service suc- 
espect of the industry for our members 
3. Better servi ; : 
customers. ce to the public; appreciative 


mS Puts retail lumber business on efficiency 
The architectural service is in char 
Setterlund. weap 


Collection and Credit Service 
1. THs Sgervics 
Collection of difficult accounts 
nae bp prt yp accounts. 
nishing of cr formati< 
Information on collection awe. =e 
“* 320 om. RESULTS 
2 ver x of practically uncollectabl - 
—- sent in by members and over $8,000. ms 
2. “Increased interes 
charged-of re ode t in possibility of salvaging 
You can’t get them unless you can get at them.” 
A. F. McDonald is in charge of collections 
and eredits. 


Pee 


Field Service 
1. THe Ossecr 
Efficiency thru personal contact. 
‘ee - THE SERVICE 
e arries as: 
‘es inembers. sociation aims and special service 
2. rings back suggestions to board of di 
Fe Sees dealers into active salceniios 


4. Carries aims of association to shippers. 


5. Renders members quick pers i 
extraordinary occasions. , ee 


3. RzEsuLTs 


i. First hand information as to every section. 


2. Shipper views as i 
codperntinn sociation as institution of 
3. A better organized association. 
. Better understanding of and increased par- 


pen. nap by members in all association special 


Harrison Hatton is in charge of field service. 
‘*Preparedness’’ 


The seventh chart was a graphic illustration 
of the association as a whole, its organization 
and objects and methods of work. In elosing 
his report Mr. Pfund explained with his usual 
clearness and vigor the operation of the great 
business under his charge. He stated that one 
of the big words in the policies as he saw them 
was ‘* preparedness. ’’ It has been shown that 
the organization can not be completely efficient 
until it carries its wares directly to the mem- 
ber. It can not rightly preserve the great 
interests intrusted to it unless it is prepared 
to make a clean, aggressive fight, entirely in 
the open and using only facts and undoubted 
rights, to prevent illegal encroachment and to 
prevent unwise measures from being written 
into the laws. This the Northwestern is pre- 
pared to do. The work of the organization in 
this regard has been conducted entirely in the - 
open and will continue to be so long as the 
present directors and officers and men like 
them are continued in office. The secretary 
brought his address to an end by introducing 
his assistant, Mrs. Woods, and by paying a 
tribute to the leadership and codperation of 
President Ward. 

H. L. Munn, of Ames, Iowa, added a personal 
experience to the report on the field service 
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department. He told of a stock salesman who 
attempted to sell stock for a new lumber yard 
in Ames, ostensibly to be one of a line of yards 
furnishing an outlet to a western mill. The 
field service department got the county attor- 
ney on the man’s track, and he left abruptly 
for parts unknown. 

E. M. Sturtevant, secretary of the Hollow 
Building Tile Association, made a brief address 
on the subject of mutually beneficial codpera- 
tion between hollow tile makers and retail 
lumbermen. He outlined the steps by which 
the hollow tile makers had arrived at the 
decision to market their product thru retailers. 
He stated that every retailer is entitled to a 
profit. His association, he added, is a re- 
sponsible organization and is determined to 
make its trade mark the stamp of efficient deal- 
ing and mutual benefit to maker, dealer and 
public. 

At the close of the session a motion picture 
of the audience was made on the steps of the 
court house. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


The afternoon session was distinguished by 
two addresses either of which would have been 
sufficient to mark it as highly unusual, impor- 
tant and interesting. These consisted of a char- 
acteristic informal talk by L. R. Putman, direct- 
ing manager of the American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, and an address by Hon. W. L. 
Huggins, presiding judge of the court of indus- 
trial relations, State of Kansas. 

‘Put’? was on the program to talk about the 
retail lumber prospects of 1921. He thinks they 
are good; and he said so in one of his rapid 
fire talks that are almost impossible to report. 
Following are a few ideas grabbed out of the 
many which the speaker launched. He began 
by wondering how the retailers present had in- 
ventoried that old stock of blinds that has been 
in the shed for the last thirty years, and he 
recalled some porch rail he had helped invoice 
ever since he was a boy. He guessed that most 
of the northwesterners had taken their inventory 
loss, were forgetting it and were giving their 
whole minds to the problems of selling which 
are going to loom large this coming season. He 
recalled that at about every lumber meeting he 
ever attended the Northwestern had representa- 
tives sitting in, and everybody knew there was 
an association up here and that it was strong 
and alive and on the job. 

Farmers make up the bulk of population up 
here, and farmers are the biggest pessimists in 
the world. It would be matter for no surprise 
if dealers in the Northwest were pessimists, too; 
and it’s pleasant to find they are not. But the 
manufacturers and bankers and business men of 
all kinds, in the East, the West and the South, 
feel that the future is full of promise. Nearly 
everybody has taken his loss and is forgetting 
it and beginning on the future instead of brood- 
ing over the past. 


Knocking Is Poor Sales Psychology 


Mr. Putman had much to say about publicity ; 
and he insisted that such publicity should follow 
the motto of the Associated Advertising Clubs: 
‘*Truth.’’ There is an art in publicity,. and 
just recently some lumbermen have got excited 
and have pointed their fingers at other lines of 
building material, accusing them of holding the 
price of building up. This dog-in-the-manger 
attitude will not get a man far. He creates an- 
tagonisms instead of general codperation along 
sound lines. Suppose a man gets the public con- 
vinced that this statement is true; that allied 
lines are holding prices up to a point where 
building is too costly; suppose then that these 
lines refuse to come down; what’s he to do 
next? He’s going to people with the implied 
statement that this is not a good time to buy; 
and if there is worse selling psychology it would 
be hard to find. 

This year will be a selling year. It will re- 
quire salesmanship of a kind business men never 
experienced before. But,a retailer has a big 
chance, He can take the bills figured last year 
and that were not built, and he can tell these 
people of a substantial reduction in price. It 
is a time to talk about lumber and to tell the 
truth about lumber. It is the cheapest and best 
building material on the market. 


Finding and Telling the Truth About Prices 

There is being an attempt at codperation in 
this matter. A meeting is called for the last 
of the week at which manufacturer, wholesaler 
and retailer are going to meet with representa- 
tives of allied lines of building material and 
talk about price. Maybe the lumberman will 
find that these lines are not priced at too high 
figures; maybe he can convince them that they 
are and can induce them to come down. 

The lumbermen are going to appear before 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
and try to tell that body the housing needs 
of the country in order to get its help in start- 
ing building. 

The time has come to cut out all the crooked- 
ness. “The wholesalers organized mostly for the 
purpose of establishing a code of ethics by 
which all would be governed. There is no place 
in business for cancelations without sound rea- 
son, and there is no place for the man who looks 
upon a contract as something to be disregarded 
at will. 

Mr. Putman has a set of house plans, secured 
from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, which he pro- 
poses to have figured in every part of the 
United States. These figures are to include lum- 
ber,.masonry, labor, plumbing and all other ma- 
terials and elements, and it is to be figured on 
the basis of 1914 prices and of 1921 prices. 
These figures should throw a little light on the 
matter of price differ- 
entials and should indi- | 
cate just what items 
are high in price on a | 
comparative ‘basis. It | 
is necessary to be fair 
to labor. The cost of 
living has not abated so 
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terribly much, and until 
it has labor should not 
suffer any large cuts. 
The truth must apply to 
the matter of labor just 
as it must apply to the 
matter of lumber and 
plumbing prices. 

Reports from Europe indicate that with the 
exception of Russia there is an immense de- 
mand for American -goods that is held back 
only by the state of the exchange. The clos- 
ing injunction in this whirlwind speech was 
that retailers prepare for real salesmanship 
during the coming building season and cease 
the attitude and practice of being a dog in 
the manger; hit the business hard; tell the 
truth; and stop being scared. 


The Relations of Capital, Labor and Public 


Judge Huggins, a tall, spare man with a de- 
termined aspect and a powerful voice, won the 
greatest attention and enthusiasm from the 
big audience that filled the auditorium of the 
court house to capacity. He plunged almost 
immediately into a careful presentation of 
the matter of industrial relations, the rela- 
tions between employer and employee. Some 
men have proved adept at amassing and man- 
aging capital, and these men are capitalists 
and operators; some live by marketing their 
work, and these are laborers. Capital has 
organized under corporation laws in order 
that it can carry on large business relations 
with more efficiency than was possible in loose 
partnerships; and labor has organized into 
powerful corporations known as unions. There 
has been a vast corresponding change in the 
relations of the public to the producer since 
the days of household manufacture. The pub- 
lie is absolutely dependent upon packers and 
millers and clothing manufacturers and mine 
operators for the means of sustaining life. 


Labor and capital have separated into hos- 
tile camps. Labor has not been wisely led; 





and in a measure the same may be said of 
capital. 


But in their struggles they are not 











the chief sufferers; the public is the real suf- 
ferer. There was a so called ‘‘small’’ strike 
of milk wagon drivers in a great city; and 
before this strike was settled the public health 
department said that hundreds and perhaps 
thousands of babies sickened and died for lack 
of food. It is plain that in such a case the 
employers and the employees are not the chief 
sufferers; the public pays for such quarrels, 
and sometimes pays with the lives of innocent 
individuals. 


Kansas Industrial Court Rests on Common Law 


Kansas is a prairie State and depends upon 
coal for fuel. One man, head of a great labor 
trust, had it in his power to shut off this sup- 
ply of coal. This man made a drastic demand 
upon the operators, which was not granted. 
The mines stopped producing; and soon 
schools and churches were closed, public util- 
ities could operate but part time, homes were 
cold and the sick in the hospitals suffered. 
The strike was stopped by the action of a 
Federal judge upon doubtful authority. But 
there was not a law in Kansas that could com- 
pel the settling of this dispute. Quarrels over 
property can be brought to a court which, with 
the authority of the State, can compel settle- 
ment. A man’s life and liberty -are subject 
to the adjudication of the courts. It has been 
held by great legal authorities that there is 
nothing justiciable but that has its remedy in 
the great principles of common law. 


Industry Is Impressed With Public Interest 


The Kansas industrial relations law was 
prepared years before the coal strike hap- 
pened. The strike merely furnished a good op- 
portunity to get it passed by thé legislature. 
This law is based on a principle of common 
law, centuries old. The Kansas territorial 
legislature adopted the English common law 
as the great body of law to apply in that ter- 
ritory. This law came with the English set- 
tlers and has spread until it is in operation in 
every State in the Union, except Louisiana. 
The Kansas law is based upon a principle de- 
fined by Sir Mathew Hale perhaps two hun- 
dred fifty years ago. A case came up for trial 
in which the King owned a wharf that was 
commonly used by all sorts of people. In his 
decision this famous jurist stated that if the 
King owns a wharf which all people must use, 
then the charges for such use must be just and 
reasonable; for because of this necessity for 
common use the wharf is impressed with the 
public interest. 

Kansas has decided that other things be- 
sides public utilities are impressed with the 
public interest. The packing of meat, mill- 
ing, mining and the like are such things. The 
common law grew with civilization and not 
ahead of it, and it grew, not by supervision 
but by the application of old principles to 
new situations. Kansas applied this old prin- 
ciple to a new situation. The State decided 
it was not enough to apply the law to capital, 
for labor engaged in essential industry is also 
impressed with the public interest and owes a 
duty to the public. 

Industrial Court Restores Workman’s Freedom 


The Kansas law has been said to be State 
socialism. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. No man is compelled to invest capital 
in these enterprises, but if he chooses to do so 
he must submit to certain regulations. No man 
is compelled to work for such an institution, 
and if he chooses to work for it and wishes to 
quit he may do so. But if he quits he has lost 
his job and has no rights or further equity 
it. This job is open; and when another man 
is hired to do it the former holder of it must let 
this man alone. So long as he holds his jv) 
and continues to work at it he has rights in 
the industrial court; but if he quits working 
wilfully and for the purpose of coercion or !n- 
timidation he loses his rights in his former jo 
and ean not claim rights in regard to it in ‘He 
court. The object is public protection; but the 
operation of the law has restored to the labor- 
ing man the right to work without asking per 
mission of any man, save the man who hires 
him. 

The judge laid stress on the fact that the 
court exercises only emergency powers and s0 
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interferes in industrial disputes only when the 
publie’s interests seem to be in danger. He 
told a number of instances of intimidation in 
the days before the law was passed and of the 
eases that have come before it during the 
period of less than one year since the court was 
established. So far no appeals have been 
taken. 


Places State Authority Over Capital and Labor 


There is little to fear from labor, so the 
judge said, for the court has taken nothing 
away from it which it could rightfully claim. 
But there is a possibility of a hard fight with 
capital. Sooner or later the question will come 
up whether the court can compel a private cor 
poration to raise wages. The judge said the 
future of the court depended in part at least 
on the wisdom and care exercised by the court 
itself. If it should issue an unwise and confis- 
eatory order at some time—why the flag still 
flies over the State House, and the Supreme 
Court is sitting there to vouchsafe to every 
man his legal rights to liberty and property. 
But in his opinion if the court exercises care 
and wisdom in its findings, the Supreme Court 
is fairly certain to affirm the right of the State 
in the protection of its own interests to issue 
orders 2stablishing wage scales. The operation 
of the law when applied to specific cases is 
difficult, and the sponsors of the law know it is 
in the nature of an experiment; but they have 
faith in the operation of a law whose intent is 
public protection and the placing of lawfully 
constituted government of the United States 
and of the State above any invisible govern- 
ment by a class and for a class. 


Committees Appointed by President 


The president appointed the following com- 
mittees: 
Resolutions—Earl Tilloton, Chris. Rudd, H. L. 
Munn, David Fullerton, H. L. Rosacker. 
Nominations—Ed Townsend, Otto Neuman, F. I. 
Gardiner, G. P. Bennett, R. J. McRae. 
Tells About New Shingle Pack 


B. R. Lewis, representing the shingle branch 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
briefly described the efforts that have been 
made to arrive at a satisfactory method of 
packing shingles. In his opinion the packing 
of five bundles to the thousand, four bundles 
to the square, and the stamping on each bundle 
of the guaranty as to the space it will cover if 
laid according to specification, will meet all 
objections. Last year, he said, was spent in 
getting the manufacturers together on a sound 
program; but this year will see a big selling 
effort made. 

Tonight the visitors and members are guests 
of the association at a theater party. 


RESOLUTIONS AND ELECTION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Jan. 20.—After show- 
ing a motion picture of the association dele- 
gates taken yesterday and the usual opening 
songfest, the committee on resolutions made a 
report endorsing the open shop, approved the 
organization that is developing and advertising 
Minnesota’s lakes, opposed the branding of 
lumber by individual manufacturers, opposed 
the proposed bill for levying duties on Canadian 
lumber, disapproved the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s effort to hold complete authority 
over railroads to the exclusion of State railroad 
commissions’ powers, extended thanks to those 
who helped make the convention successful and 
especially to President Ward, opposed two stand- 
ards of packing shingles and favored the thou- 
ond and presented a memorial to deceased 
members, 

The Farmer and Community Development 

: A. P. Henderson, agricultural agent of Pope 
County, Minnesota, made an address on the re- 
lation of farmers’ organizations to the general 
community ‘and business welfare. He outlined 
the origin of the movement for the employment 
of county agents from the time the Department 
of Agriculture sent a specialist to the South 
to combat the boll weevil. Some farmers sus- 
pected the movement because it was financed 
largely by business men and thought the object 
was to increase farm production but not profits. 


This has been overcome and the farm bureau is 
now organized from school district to nation. 
There has been silly criticism of the farmer 
but he has no monopoly on inefficiency and 
trained business men in rural districts are rare. 
Much of the remainder of the address centered 
around the work of a lumber retailer named 
C. O. Ettesvold, of Glenwood, Minn., who has 
the viewpoint of the farmer and has been able 
to organize community development on the basis 
that there is no diversity in interests between 
the farmer and the business man. At the close 
of the address Mr. Pfund called upon A. B. 
Fuller, a Dakota dealer, who described similar 
codperative community work. 


Officers and Directors Are Elected 
The nominations committee reported the fol- 
lowing nominees who were elected to the respec- 
tive offices: 
President—C. D. Marckres, Perry, Iowa. 


Vice president—I. R. Goodridge, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Treasurer—C, BE. English, Minneapolis. 


Directors for three years: H. C. Behrens, of 
Aberdeen, 8S. D.; R. H. Jackson, Winona, Minn. ; 
Frank J. Ward, Clinton, Iowa; Charles W. Chap- 
man, Waterloo, Iowa. 


: oe for one year: John McDonald, Minne- 
apolis. 

The committee recommended that hereafter 
the president be continued in office for but one 
year and then be placed on the board of diree- 
tors. 


Operations of Insurance Branch Reviewed 

The meeting of the insurance policy holders 
followed the adjournment of the convention 
with Arthur Rogers, of Minneapolis, presiding. 
He made an analysis of finances and stated that 
on the basis of old line rates the association 
saved its policy holders about $360,000 a year. 
O. D. Hauschild supplemented his printed re- 
port by a brief statement. He urged the deal- 
ers who were carrying too much insurance to 
have part of it canceled but stated that the 
average yard was carrying too little. He stated 
the cash assets of the company were large 
enough to pay all probable losses during the 
next ten years. The following were elected di- 
rectors for three years: Frank Annis, Charles 
Webster and O. D. Hauschild. 


MISSISSIPPI SALESMEN’S BANQUET 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 17.—The' thirtieth 
annual banquet of the Mississippi Valley Lum- 
ber & Sash & Door Salesmen’s Association shat- 
tered the residential poise of the Curtis Hotel 
tonight as the boys happily put off the old year 
with its deeds and celebrated the advent of a 
new era of orders that will come and stick. 
They sang the following requiem to 1920, to the 
tune of My Old Kentucky Home: 

The sun shines NOT on my Minnesota home; 

‘Tis winter and the orders are\few; 

The mill’s shut down and trade is on the bum; 
The sales manager is in a stew. 

The line yard men and the single yard men, too, 
Were never before quite so tight; 

If they don’t soon place a few orders on my book, 
Then my little salesman’s job—GOOD NIGHT. 
Toward the close of the festivities an elderly 

visitor after peering intently thru the haze that 

rose like steam from slacking lime succeeded in 
reading the statement on the front of the menu 
that the blowout had been ‘‘ Approved by the 

Chief of Police.’’ He allowed the chief must 

be a broad-minded official. He also wondered at 

what point of riot, arson and mayhem the chief 
would feel obliged to withdraw his approval. 

But no casualties were reported, and the boys 

voted Chairman ‘‘Bill’’ Smith and his accom- 

plices, Arthur Hood, John R. Lenox, Arthur 

Hawksett and Roy Thompson, to be princes and 

potentates of good cheer. 

The eatings and drinkings ran to six courses, 
with Minnehaha Pale for old times’ sake. It 
had something of the look and taste even tho 
it lacked the old time authority. The dainty 
dancers shook a wicked toe, and the equally 
dainty singers put melody into such slight frag- 
ments of the air as were not already carrying 
an overload of general optimism. The only 
complaint was voiced by ‘‘ Kit” who when the 
fluffy ruffles were gyrating as per usual said 
that ‘‘that cigarette smoke gets into a fellow’s 


eyes, awful.’’ The piece de resistance of the 
evening’s entertainment consisted of three 
bouts: one of featherweights and two of welter- 
weights. 

It was a joyous evening of fun and good fel- 
lowship, complicated by a terrifying jazz or- 
chestra; and at the close of the services the 
boys piously joined in the salesmen’s doxology: 

Once more we are together, . 
And we don’t care whether 

We ever sell another bill again; 
’Tis the annual rall 


Of the Mississippi Valle 


Lumber, Sash and r Salesmen. 


THE EXHIBITS 


The exhibits at the West Hotel this year are 
larger and better than ever. About twice as 
much space was made available as usual, and a 
number of concerns had to be turned away. 

Doubtless the exhibit that attracted the most 
attention was ‘‘Mill Town’’ shown by the 
Carr-Cullen people. This was a miniature vil- 
lage containing perhaps two dozen buildings, 
built to scale, landscaped and finished to the last 
detail. It even contained a parked boulevard 
space. No description could do justice to the 
architecturally and artistically finished appear- 
ance of this display. It marks a new and pleas- 
ing step in advance in the art of display adver- 
tising of this character. 

The Andersen Lumber Co., of South Still- 
water, Minn., has a display of its new trade- 
marked window frames. These all white pine 
frames are being nationally advertised. 

The Curtis-Yale-Holland Co. is also display- 
ing a new window frame so craftily made as to 
be wind and cold proof. 


But among so many excellent displays it is 
unfair to single out a few for special mention. 
Among the exhibitors are the following: Amer- 
ican Farm Building Co., Barrett Co., Beaver 
Board Companies, Bird & Son, Brooks Bros., 
Central Warehouse Lumber Co., Crookston Lum- 
ber Co., Eureka Silo Co., Flaxlinum Insulating 
Co., Iowa Gate Co., Long-Bell Lumber Co., Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Service Bureau, Milwaukee Corru- 
gating Co., Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, Pacific Mutual 
Door Co., shingle branch of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, Standard Conveyor, 
Union Cedar Co., and United States Gypsum 
Co. 





BIG NAVAL STORES COMPANY FORMED 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., Jan. 15.—The Atlantic 
& Gulf Export Co. has been formed, with capi- 
tal of $2,000,000, to engage in export trade 
in naval stores. Headquarters of the company 
will be in this city. It is stated that the com- 
pany already has pledged export sales of 300, 
000 barrels of rosin. Representatives are to be 
sent to European and South America countries 
to develop trade and to map out some feasible 
plan for extending necessary credits. The offi- 
cers and directors of the company are as fol- 
lows: : 

President—W. B. Gillican, president Gillican- 
Chipley Co., New Orleans. 

First vice president—H. Welbert, president 
Peninsular Naval Stores Co., Jacksonville. 

Second vice president—John H. Powell, vice 
president Flynn-Harris-Bullard Co., Jacksonville. 

Secretary-treasurer—H. L. Richmond, vice 
president Flynn-Harris-Bullard Co., Jacksonville. 

Executive committee—W. B. Gillican, H. Wel- 

rt, M. L. Fleishel, W. J. Kelly, D. M. Flynn, 
John H. Powell and D. J. Gay. 

Directors—Charles Green, Laurel, Miss.; N. G. 
Wade, Jacksonville ; . EF. Coachman, Jackson- 
ville; D. M. Flynn, Jacksonville; W. B. Gillican, 
New Orleans; J. A. Taylor, New Orleans; J. 8. 
Foley, Eastport, Fla.; A. F. Bullard, De Funiak 
Springs, Fla.; O. T. McIntosh, Savannah, Ga.; M 
L. Fleishell, Jacksonville; John H. Powell, Jack- 
sonville; D. J. Gay, Biloxi, Miss.; J. G. Lewis, 
Jacksonville; H. Weibert, Jacksonville; J. A. San- 
ford, Jacksonville; J. C. Nash, Savannah, Ga.; J. 
L. Medlin, Jacksonville; A. C. Darling, Andalusia, 
Ala.; Albert Fendig, Brunswick, Ga.; and W. E. 
Guild, Jackson, Miss. 


INDIANS in the northeastern part of the 
United States and eastern Canada made canoes 
of the bark of paper birch, white elm, and 
smooth-bark hickory. 
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Southern Hardwood Traffic Association in Annual 
Stresses Need for Lower Rates on Low Grades 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 20.—The Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association this afternoon at 
its eighth annual meeting, attended by more 
than three hundred members, unanimously 
adopted resolutions instructing officers of this 
organization to get in touch with the presidents 
of the principal roads serving the southern and 
southwestern hardwood producing territories, 
impress upon them the impossibility of secur- 
ing at present rates a free movement of low 
grade lumber, which constitutes more than 60 
percent of the total hardwood output, and urge 
upon them that they take immediate steps to 
bring about such readjustments as will make 
possible the distribution of these low grade 
forest products. 

S. M. Nickey, president of the association, 
recommended this action in his annual address, 
during which he declared he did not see how 
it was possible for manufacturers of hardwood 
lumber to continue to do business at existing 
freight rates. 

Walker L. Wellford, chairman of the rate 
adjustment committee, who offered the resolu- 
tion, said he did not believe that low grade 
logs left in the woods now, thru inability to 
find a profitable market under existing freight 
rates for low grade lumber, would ever be de- 
veloped and that as a result there would be a 
heavy loss to lumbermen owning such logs as 
well as a heavy loss to railroads in the way of 
tonnage. - 

Resolutions 


As a means of combating the retarded move- 
ment of low grade lumber, constituting more 
than 60 percent of the entire output of hard- 
wood manufacturers, the association by unani- 
mous vote adopted the following resolutions in- 
structing the officers thereof to take up this 
question with the presidents of the principal 
carriers and insist upon a settlement along the 
lines suggested in the resolution: 


WHEREAS, It is impossible under existing rail 
rates for the southern and southwestern producers 
of hardwoods to dispose of the low grades produced 
by them in the consuming markets in competition 
with lumber and other hardwood products, and 
competitive commodities having short hauls to 
said markets, and 

WHEREAS, The low grades which are thus de- 
prived of market constitute over 60 percent of 
the total output of the mills, and 

WHEREAS, It is impossible to operate the mills 
unless a market can be found for said low grades 
at a price which will net the mills something 
nearer the cost of production, and 

WHEREAS, Lumber and forest products have here- 
tofore constituted a very considerable part of the 
traffic of roads serving said hardwood territory, 
and have been one of the best producers for said 
roads, and 


WHEREAS, It is essential for the hardwood in- 
dustries and for the railroads that these lumber 
= be reduced so as to permit traffic to move, 
‘an 

WHEREAS, Wages and cost of operation in other 
lines of business have been materially reduced, 
and corresponding reductions in wages and other 
costs of operation on the railroads would make 
possible such reduction in the present rates as to 
_——_ movement and thereby enable both the 

ardwood operators and the railroads to continue 
in business, and 

WuHergras, Such action would not only inure to 
the benefits of the railroads and millmen, but is 
— essential to the employees of both; be 


Resolved, That the members of the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association, whose annual ship- 
ments have exceeded one half million cars, in 
meeting assembled, instruct the officers of said 
association to take up with the presidents of the 
principal roads serving the southern and south- 
western hardwood territory, and urge upon them 
the conditions set forth above, and said officers 
are instructed to insist that immediate steps be 
taken to this end. 


Tells About Activities of Shipping Board 


The principal address of the annual was 
made by Commissioner Charles Sutter, of the 
United States Shipping Board, who came to 
Memphis as personal representative of Admiral 
Benson, who could not be present. The burden 
of Mr. Sutter’s address was that the United 


States Shipping Board stands as a protector of 
the interests of shippers of the United States 
as against ship owners and he declared at va- 
rious times thruout his handling of his sub- 
ject that nothing was needed beyond coépera- 
tion on the part of exportersin America. With 
the Shipping Board to insure a solution of prac- 
tically all their problems he emphasized that 
the board is the servant of the shipping public 
and that ships composing the American mer- 


chant marine belong to the people of the. 


United States. He did not believe that suffi- 
cient understanding on the part of the Ameri- 
can people existed as to the relations between 
the American nation and the Shipping Board 
and he pleaded with lumber exporters that they 
make use of the services of the board and of 
the American merchant marine in every way 
possible if they wanted larger outlets for their 
products overseas. 

At a meeting following adjournment of the 
general meeting, the board of directors went 
on record as favoring the use of the American 
merchant marine whenever possible. 


Rates Too High For Movement of Low Grades 


President Nickey in his address declared the 
association was organized when lumber trans- 
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portation was in a chaotic state but that during 
the year just past there had been great changes. 
He said that instead of only one or two ad- 
vances in rates during the year, there had been 
more than two hundred fifty, that these had 
destroyed rate relationships and almost stopped 
the movement of low grade lumber to market. 
‘*The lumber industry, especially south of the 
Ohio River,’’ he said, ‘‘is in extremely critical 
condition so far as the movement of low grade 
lumber is concerned.’’ He cited figures to 
show the utter futility of hoping to ship low 
grade lumber from southern points into Central 
Freight Association and other consuming ter- 
ritory in view of the high rates from such 
points as compared with other producing terri- 
tories which are so much closer and which en- 
joy so much lower freight rates. Mr. Nickey 
pointed out that there was keen competition 
from the Pacifie coast and other sections of 
the country, that there should be lower rates 
from the hardwood territory via southern Gulf 
ports to Europe and other foreign countries, 
and that ocean rates themselves should be 
lowered on forest products. ‘‘If readjust- 
ments are not made,’’ he declared, ‘‘ manufac- 
turers will be forced to select only the best and 
largest timber in which there is comparatively 


little low grade lumber, 
thus causing heavy waste 
of material and heavy 
loss in railroad and 
ocean tonnage. We must 
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also have lower rates to 
the Pacific coast if we 
are successfully to meet 
competition from Japa- 
nese oak.” 

The report of the treasurer, Elliott Lang, 
showed the finances of the association to be in 
excellent shape. 

J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager, in his 
eighth annual report briefly outlined Government 
operation of the railroads and the return of 
these properties to their owners March 1, 1920, 
under a law which ‘‘has many good points and 
many points which will have to be amended.’’ 


Car Shortage Was Difficult Problem 


He characterized ‘‘car shortage’’ as one of 
the most difficult problems of the year and de- 
clared that shortage of equipment cost members 
of the association ‘‘many, many thousands of 
dollars.” Officers of the association, he pointed 
out, put forth their utmost efforts to assist 
members in securing cars, making many trips 
to Washington and taking other steps calculated 
to increase the number of cars and to reduce 
the volume of losses. Conferences were held 
with leading officials of trunk lines to the same 
end, he said, with the result that cordial rela- 
tions were established with these which will 
prove highly beneficial to the industry. 


Should Have Maintained Differentials 


Mr. Townshend characterized the general ad- 
vance in freight rates effective Aug. 26, 1920, 
as the ‘‘most important development of the year 
from a tariff standpoint.’’ He emphasized that 
the attitude of the association in favor of a 
straight percentage increase, with a maximum 
in cents per hundred pounds, was made perfectly 
clear before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion but that its position was partly ignored 
for the reason that the various shippers of forest 
products were unable to agree among themselves 
upon the proper method of handling the sub- 
ject. The association, he said, put up a strong 
fight for preservation of intricate rate relation- 
ships which had been built up over a long period 
of years and asserted that the decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to grant & 
straight percentage increase, without any maxi- 
mum, had ‘‘ destroyed the differentials which had 
existed and, to a large extent, retarded the 
movement of low grade forest products.’’ 


The Accomplishments of the Year 


Among the principal activities and accom- 
plishments of the association during the year, 
as outlined by Mr. Townshend in his report, 
the following are given: 


1: Obtained favorable recommendation from one 
of the examiners of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on establishment of transit arrangements 
at Memphis and Louisville, Ky., and secured from 
the principal carriers serving these cities an agree- 
ment to put such arrangements into effect at an 
early date. 

2: Sought to have the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission remove the requirements of carriers cover- 
ing prepayment of freight charges on shipments of 
forest products into Canada. The association is 
now urging a “joint conference between the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the Canadian Board 
of Commissioners and the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, to the end that a method may be devised 
to give each line its proper proportion, based on 
the proper currency, and to have charges collected 
at destination just as is done in the case of all 
other freight.” 

8: Defeated efforts of west side carriers, in the 
so called “Natchez case,” to increase export rates 
to New Orleans as much as 5 cents a hundred 
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pounds, with corresponding increase between points 
in Louisiana. / 


4: Vigorously opposed withdrawal of net rates on 
logs between points on their lines by the Columbia 
& Greeneville and Mobile & Ohio railroads and to 
substitute therefor flat rates carrying an increase 
of 2% cents a hundred pounds. These roads have 
apnounced their intention of putting the flat rates 
in effect and the association will carry the fight 
vefore the Interstate Commerce Commission to pre- 
vent the higher rates from becoming effective. 


5: Sueceeded in having the Interstate Commerce 
Commission order cancelation of supplements with- 
drawing most of the thru tariffs on forest products 
via the Thebes gateway issued by the Frisco Sys- 
tem and the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, “thus pre- 
venting a calamity to west side shippers of hard- 
wood lumber and forest products.” 


6: Obtained a reduction of about 50 percent in 
the rates for loading logs at points between sta- 
tions on the part of shippers on the Yazoo & Mis- 
sissippi Valley railroad and succeeded in prevent- 
ing the Columbia & Greeneville railroad from ad- 
yancing the rate for log loading from $2.50 to $5 
a thousand feet at points on its line. The rate 
fixed by the railroad commission is $3.75 a thou- 
sand, 

7: Protested so vigorously against war time de- 
murrage rates being restored Dec. 1, 1920, that the 
railroads withdrew tariffs carrying the higher 
charges. 

8: Secured indefinite postponement, on the part 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, of higher 
rates from Memphis, Tenn., Helena, Ark., and other 
eastern Arkansas points to all of the principal con- 
suming destinations in the United States which the 
carriers sought to put into effect under “fourth 
section orders.” This action, according to Mr. 
Townshend, “not only saved members thousands of 
dollars but also prevented a threatened readjust- 
ment of rates from points in southern and south- 
western territories which would have undoubtedly 
resulted in further advances in rates on forest 
products.” 


9: Defeated efforts of the carriers in Missouri 
to advance their intrastate rates by filing a brief 
and exhibits with the Missouri railroad commis- 
sion. The tariffs carrying the higher proposed 
rates are still under suspension and Mr. Town- 
shend, in his report, expressed the hope that the 
commission would decide this case favorably or 
that the rates would remain in statu quo. 

10: Kept its members fully advised of all changes 
in connection with combination rates, as applied 
under Agent Kelly’s supplement, and at the close 
of the year filed requests with the publishing 
agents of all railroads in southeastern, southwest- 
ern and Mississippi Valley territories for the pub- 
lication of thru rates to all important consuming 
destinations in the United States before June 1 
1921, the date when the carriers are allowed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to withdraw their 
combination tariffs. The association has filed a 
copy of these requests with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission as a means of paving the way 
for application for cancelation of the withdrawal 
of the combinations in the event the carTiers do 
not publish thru rates by the date indicated to take 
the place of the present combination tariffs. 


Numerous Rate Reductions Secured 


11: Secured numerous reductions in rates on 
logs and lumber, including the following: 

(a) Fifty cents per car in the proposed switching 
charges of the New Orleans Public Belt railroad. 

(b) One-half cent per hundred on lumber and 
logs from Louisville & Nashville points to New 
Albany, Ind. 

(c) Thirty cents per net ton on logs from points 
on the Cincinnati, New Orleans and Texas Pacific 
railroad to New Albany, Ind. 

(d) One-half cent per hundred on logs moving 
between points in Indiana. 

(e) Six and one-half cents on logs from Chesa- 
peake & Ohio points to Louisville, Ky. 


Other Important Concessions Obtained 

12: Obtained the following concessions from 
the railroads named below: 

(a) Absorption by the Missouri Pacific of the full 
handlin charge of 3 cents per hundred pounds 
from “absorption territory.” 

,. (b) Addition of flitches to the rough material 
arifts of the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley and Illi- 
nois Central railroads. 

(c) Absorption by all lines entering New Orleans 
of the tollage charge of 15 cents per net ton. 


Tariff, Rate Case and Collection Services 


13: Kept continually behind the carriers in the 
efort to have them publish tariffs covering spokes, 
built-up wood, veneers, shuttle blocks and other 
vood products that would place these on the basis, 
or approximately the basis, of lumber and other 
commodities taking the lumber rate. These tariffs 
have not yet been published by the carriers but are 
expected to make their appearance soon. 

14: Maintaining a close watch over all proposed 
ceanges in “rates, rules and practices” on the part 
of the carriers and filing the necessary representa- 
Ferme with the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
pga freight traffic committees and other au- 

lorities to prevent “unnecessary advances in rates 
oa restrictive arrangements that would surely fol- 
> yal ( During the last year the association handled 
ronal han two hundred such cases before the vari- 

S bodies, with great benefit to its members. 


re Uj Kollected claims for its members amounting 
%175,000 during 1920. Claims filed during 


the year amounted to $266,000, while those 
carried over from the previous year involved 
$81,0 In this connection, Mr. Townshend 
stated that the association, at the beginning of 
1921, inaugurated a commission of 5 percent, with 
a minimum of 50 cents per claim, for members 
who sign a contract to allow the association to 
handle all their claims and audit all their expense 
peng Mg oem who do not sign such a contract will 
pay 
under $50, and 10 percent above $50 

16: Secured 104 members during 1920 compared 
with 102 during 1919. Losses, due to liquidation, 
absorption and other changes, amounted to 34 
members, leaving a net increase of 70. ‘Total 
membership in the association is now 487. 

Mr. Townshend referred briefly to the Ameri- 
ean Overseas Forwarding Co., of which he is 
president and general manager, and offered its 
services to all members of the association en- 
gaged in the handling of lumber and forest prod- 
ucts overseas. 


Efficient Personne] Has Been Upbuilt 


He reported that the association had been 
greatly strengthened during the year on the 
theory that the lumbermen should be ‘‘served 
by the best traffic men available.’? He paid a 
glowing tribute to B. F. McCamie, manager of 
the Memphis district of the association; to A. 
C. Bowen, district manager at New Orleans; to 
George Schadd, jr., assistant to Mr. Bowen; to 
J. M. Stovall, manager of the district offices 
at Helena, Ark.; to J. S. Thompson, in charge 
of the affairs of the association at Louisville, 
Ky.; to C. A. New, assistant secretary at Mem- 
phis, and to Mrs. B. E. Perry, the lady who 
gets the money wherewithal the activities of 
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the organization are financed and who has no 
trouble in doing it because of the splendid effi- 
ciency she has shown in handling the funds 
after they are turned over to her. 

‘*We have an efficient organization,’’ said 
Mr. Townshend, in conclusion. ‘‘Every depart- 
ment is under the direction of able men and 
during the coming year they will be in a posi- 
tion to serve you and to save you money in the 
handling of your traffic problems. 

**T wish to express my appreciation of the able 
work of S. M. Nickey, president of this 
association, and of the advice and wise counsel 
rendered by the directors and the fourteen vice 
presidents, as well as the individual members, 
in the solution of the problems confronting the 
association during 1920.’’ 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


8S. M. Nickey, president, R. J. Hackney, vice 
president, and Elliott Lang, treasurer, were 
unanimously elected to succeed themselves, while 
the following vice presidents, who will serve as 
heads of the more important committees as well 
as the directors named below, were chosen by 
a like unanimous vote: 

Vice presidents of committees: Legislative, Mack 
Morris; car supply, William Pritchard ; finance and 
auditing, J. W. McClure; export traffic, James BE. 
Stark ; rate book, T. E. Sledge; rate adjustments, 


percent of the amount recovered on claims 


Walker L. Wellford; membership and assessment, 
F. T. Dooley ; demurrage and storage, C. L. Harri- 
son; freight claims, George W. Hand. 


Directors for three years: J. M. Jones, John W. 
Bailey, W. Thomas Young, S. B. Anderson, W. C. 
Bonner, James F. McSweyn, F. E. Stonebraker. 

J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of the 
association, was unanimously reélected by the 
governing board to succeed himself. 


KNOCKER, TRY ON THE LUMBERMAN’S SHOES 


Vancouver, B. C., Jan. 15.—With the clos- 
ing of the plant of the Cameron Lumber Co. 
in Victoria, and the statement made in the press 
by the head of the firm, J. O. Cameron, that it 
was impossible to manufacture lumber at a 
profit under present price conditions, criticism 
was made that the mills were taking advantage 
of the situation. This statement was immedi- 
ately met with the offer that if the public thinks 
it is being held up by the mills, it can have the 
chance of taking over mills all ready to run and 
moreover buy a well assorted stock of lumber 
at $50,000 less than cost, the cost to be deter- 
mined by a qualified accountant. The mill rep- 
resents a value of $400,000, and can be had by 
any responsible party by paying sufficient to 
cover the wear on the belts, conveyors, chains 
ete., and the insurance and taxes on the plant. 
No returns on capital are asked for. , The name 
of the mill is not stated in the offer, but the 
information was given to the editor of the paper 
in which the offer was printed. As yet, none 
of the pro bono publicos have come forward to 
demonstrate practically the truth of their state- 
ments. 


URGES REFORESTATION OF STATE 


CHARLESTON, W. Va., Jan. 17.—Gov. John J. 
Cornwell in his biennial message to the State 
legislature touched at length on the subject of 
reforestation. He declared the time had come 
when*a systematic and practical effort to re- 
forest the cutover lands of the State, can not, 
with safety and common sense, be longer post- 
poned. The forests of the State, which only a 
few years ago seemed to be inexhaustible, have 
been almost entirely destroyed. A comparatively 
small area of virgin forest remains and that is 
being rapidly cut and the timber marketed. It 
is criminal to allow the situation to drift. 

The governor declared that in most sections 
the mountains will reforest themselves if they 
are protected from fires. He said a forestry de- 
partment was needed, and more stringent pen- 
alties for setting fires should be provided. He 
said that if the State created a forestry de- 
partment it would have the codperation of many 
of the large lumber concerns and the railroads, 
which are vitally interested in conserving the 
timber supply. 


SUCCESSFUL FIRE PROTECTION 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 15.—A total of $250, 
496.63 was expended in 1920 for the protee 
tion of timber lands in Oregon outside of the 
national forests, according to the annual re- 
port of the Oregon State board of forestry, 
just made public. Of this amount $166,066.21 
was spent for protection and improvement work 
and $84,430.42 for fire fighting. Eighty-six 
percent of the total expenditures. was con- 
tributed by owners of timber lands thru assess- 
ments as provided for under the State patrol 
law, 9 percent was contributed by the State 
and 5 percent by the Federal Government under 
the Weeks law. ‘‘In no State in the Union are 
timber owners doing more toward the protec- 
tion of their interests than in Oregon,’’ the 
report comments. The loss of standing timber 
thru fire during the year was comparatively 
small, the report states, this being attributed 
to favorable weather conditions but particu- 
larly to better organization and codperation 
among all forest protective organizations, Con- 
tinuation of airplane patrol service is urged. 


ALL TREES shed their leaves and put out 
new. Evergreen trees retain their leaves more 
than a year, thus always having a crop on the 
branches. 
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Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago Holds Its 
Fifty-second Annual Convention and Banquet 


The Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago held 
its fifty-second annual meeting and banquet 
last Monday, Jan. 17, and the event was a great 
success, a fitting end of a year of accomplish- 
ment despite the many difficulties which have 
surrounded the lumber trade in Chicago during 
the year. 

The business meeting was called to order at 
4:30 o’clock in the afternoon, at the association 
rooms, by the out-going president, Frank J. 
Heidler, of the Wilce Dry Kiln & Mill Co. The 
session was brief, being devoted entirely to the 
reading of the reports of the various officers of 
the association and of the chairmen of its divi- 
sions, and to the transaction of minor busi- 
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ness. One thing, however, that lent considerable 
color to the proceedings was the announcement 
by E. E. Hooper, the association’s veteran sec- 
retary, of his resignation, which was received 
with surprise and regret. 

The first report called for was that of J. L. 
Lane, of J. L. Lane & Co., chairman of the en- 
tertainment committee, and he confined his re- 
marks to an invitation to all present to attend 
the banquet which later was to be served at the 
LaSalle Hotel. 


Z Report of Traffic Committee 


A. A. Adams, traffic manager for the Edward 
Hines Lumber Co. and chairman of the associa- 
tion’s traffic committee, then read his report, 
which reviewed the transportation problems 
which the Chicago lumber trade has faced dur- 
ing the last year, and the action taken in each 
case, as follows: 


THR ILLINOIS-INDIANA Rate Casge.—This was 
the subject of many hearings before the railway 
committees, also before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and requiring oral argument before 
the commission in Washington, D. The case in 
its entirety, i. e., preparation, attending hearings 
and oral argument was handled by Commerce At- 
torney Ronan and myself. The decision rendered 
by the commission in this case was in our favor. 
In fact, we won every point we asked for. The 
result means the saving of many thousands of 
dollars per annum. 

Ex Parte 74 Casp.—Several conferences were 
held here and at Washington. I attended all. The 
question raised by the entire lumber industry was 
as to proposing to the commission a flat increase. 
After many conferences in Washington between the 
lumber industries themselves, we adopted the per- 
centage advance with the exception of our west 
Coast people. 

Intinois Ciass Rate Casp, Ex Partn 67.— 
Here it was proposed by the carriers to eliminate 
commodity rates where possible and place those 
commodities on the class basis of rates. The case 
was handled in its entirety by Commerce Attorney 
Ronan and myself, and the results obtained were 
seer lumber was not placed upon the class rate 
asis. 


ILLINOIS TO MINNEAPOLIS, St. Paut Erc, Rats 
Casn.—Here it was proposed by the carriers to 
place rates on all traffic on the level of the rates 
applicable in Central Freight Association terri- 
tory, that is, Indiana, Ohio and Michigan etc, This 
case was handled by me personally. The result 
is that the proposed increased rates have not as 
yet been published and I do not anticipate their 
being published to apply on lumber. This reflects 
a saving of several thousand dollars. 

MINIMUM WBHEIGHT ON LUMBER, TIMBER PErc. 
FROM Paciric Coast.—Here it was proposed to in- 
crease the minimum weights on those commodities. 
The case was handled by myself personally for the 
association and the result obtained was that the 
increased minimum weights were not published, 
which also speaks to a saving. 

I. & S. Docker CAsE No. 1249, Rr DEMURRAGE. 
—Here it was attempted to increase the demur- 
rage rates and rules which were to become effective 
Dec. 1, 1920. 


Proposed Result 
Four days at $3 per Four days at $2 per 
day (after expiration day. 


of free time). 

(On cars held for un- 
loading 48 hours; on 
ears held for reconsign- 
ment 24 hours.) 

Three days at $6 per 


ay. 
pena $10 per 
y- 


Same. 


Thereafter $5 per 
da day. 


EXPLANATION.—A straight plan of demur- 
rage, all holidays are excluded ; average agree- 
ment plan of demurrage, holidays are excluded 
only when they appear in the first four days. 


Final action on this proposition was taken in 
New York City, at which time a conference was 
held with representatives of the American Rail- 
way Association, and it was agreed at that time 
to make recommendations to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to publish the figures shown 
above under “Result.” 

THe InDIANA-OHIO Rate Case.—Here the car- 
riers proposed to, eliminate or cancel some low 
commodity rates from Chicago to points in Indiana 
and Ohio which were not up to the level of the 
lumber rates from Chicago to other points in those 
States. The case in its entirety was handled by 
Commerce Attorney Ronan and myself, resulting 
in the proposed cancellation being withdrawn. 

SuPPLY OF GONDOLA CarRS, OR CARS WITH SIDES 
Unper 88 INcHESs.—During the shortage of supply 
of coal period, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion issued service orders prohibiting the use of 
any open equipment for any other than the trans- 
portation of coal. Due to the shortage of all 
equipment of carriers, this order played havoc with 
shipments of lumber and other commodities. A 
protest was filed and hearing held in Washington 
before the commission sitting en banc, resulting 
in the commission amending their order and per- 
mitting the use of open equipment with the sides 
38 inches and under to be used in the transporta- 
tion of lumber etc. This case was handled by Mr. 
Ronan and myself and the result was very gratify- 
~ to me. 

NCREASED CHARGE FOR PULLMAN COMPANY AND 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & St. Pau RarLroap.—Here 
the carriers proposed and did obtain an increase of 
20 percent. We considered the features involved 
but did not take any action for the reason that 
the Traveling Men’s Association of America have a 
complaint filed with the commission attacking the 
increase. If they obtain favorable results it will 
speak likewise to us. For us to have taken any 
action might have been expensive qnd I thought 
best not to do so. 

MATTER OF CARS IN THE SOCALLED SWITCHING 
Districr, ACCOUNT OF CONGESTION.—During the 
early spring congestion, caused by the switchmen’s 
strike, the question of delay to cars of lumber was 
considered by a committee on car_service, J. J. 
Pelly, representing the American Railroad Asso- 
ciation’s commission on car service. A representa- 
tive was appointed for both the shippers and the 
carriers and in this way codperated with the car- 
riers to the fullest extent in having the conges- 
tion relieved at an early date. 

TRANSIT CASE: LUMBER IN AND OvT OF CHI- 
caGo.—This is one well known to the entire asso- 
ciation and is the result of former. Lumbermen’s 
Association Docket No. 9924. After a number of 
meetings and conferences the committee as a whole 
recommended to the directors that the case be re- 
opened and better results be obtained. On account 
of conflicting interests we were not entirely sup- 
ported by the association in this action. How- 
ever, upon a special meeting called by me there 
was representation from seven lumber companies 
that agreed to shoulder the respogsibilities and 
expenses of this proposition. After the agreement 
was reached, J. A. Ronan, commerce attorney, 
was instructed to proceed and file a formal com- 
plaint. After giving this further consideration it 
was thought best to first approach the carriers 
by way of a petition, to find out just how they 
proposed to handle the subject. In the event they 
do not look upon it in a favorable way, our re- 
course is then direct with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on the formal docket. In speaking to 
the above case, it means transit at Chicago, and 
reduction in the eastbound rates. Should we be 
successful in defending the rights of the Chicago 
lumbermen, it will be one of the greatest. savings 


that ever occurred within the lumber industry. 
This will run up better than $100,000 per annum. 


Upon the completion of his report, Secretary 
Hooper recommended that the association put 
on record its appreciation of the long hours 
which Mr. Adams has devoted to the organiza- 
tion’s interests during the last difficult year, 
and after a duly seconded motion to that effect 
President Heidler thanked Mr. Adams heartily 
on the behalf of the association. 

Report of Inspection Committee 

George J. Pope next presented his report as 
chairman of the inspection committee. He said 
that a total of 164 claims had been adjusted 
by the inspection department during the year, 
at a cost averaging $22.87 per claim. He said 
that the calls for the services of the committee 
had decreased considerably during the year, on 
account of the establishment of an inspection 
bureau at St. Louis, which had caused many 
nonresident members in that territory who pre- 
viously availed themselves of the Chicago asso- 
ciation’s inspection service to resign. This be- 
ing the case, he said, it is up to the remaining 
members to give their strongest support to the 
inspection department by using it as much as 
they possibly can. He reported a loss of 
$358.04, but thought that this should be consid- 
ered as part of the running expenses of the asso- 
ciation. He recalled that A. S. Hanbury, the 
association’s inspector, had resigned early in 
the year to go with the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, but congratulated the association upon its 
ability to get his brother, John D. Hanbury, 
who has proved most capable, to succeed him. 

Division Chairmen Report 


Next followed the reports of the chairmen 
of the various divisions upon the activities of 
their respective divisions during the year. Earl 
Weinstock reported for Division A, the pine 
yards; S. C. Bennett, for Division C, hardwood 
wholesalers; Frank H. Burnaby, for Division D, 





GEORGE D. GRIFFITH, CHICAGO; 
Treasurer 


pine wholesalers; W. L. Godley, for Division 
E, manufacturers; J. L. Lane, for Division ©, 
commission salesmen. The chairmen of divi- 
sions B, G, H and I were not present. 
Report of Treasurer 

George D. Griffith, of George D. Griffith & Co., 
treasurer of the association, then presented his 
report, which was as follows: 
Balance on hand Jan. 1, 1920.......... $ 1,463.91 


Receipts during 1920..........-..eees 30,200.56 
SORE ut Gite cea eee ae as $31,664.27 
Disbursements during 1920..........+. 28,711.45 
Balance on Jan. 1, 1921........... $ 2,952.79 
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Mr. Griffith justly took pride in the fact that 
the balance this year is roughly $1,500 larger 
than it was last year. 


Secretary’s Address 


The report of the secretary, Mr. Hooper, was 
then presented, which follows: 


In spite of all serious handicaps in the lumber 
industry during 1920, it was a big year in Chi- 
cago, the total receipts being larger than in 1918 
or 1919, yet not as large as in 1917. The total 
receipts of lumber at Chicago for 1920 aggregated, 
according to the best data obtainable, 2,412,887,000 
feet of lumber and 235,657,000 shingles, by rail and 
lake. Of the figures given, 34,779,000 feet of lum- 
ber were reported from the United States Custom 
House as lake receipts, leaving 2,378,108,000 feet 
of lumber to represent receipts by rail. The 
total volume of receipts shows an increase in lum- 
ber of 375,583,000 feet for 1920 and in shingles a 
decrease of 46,992,000. 

Following is an analysis of the disposition of 
lumber and shingles at Chicago for 1920 and 1919 
for comparison : 

Lumber 
920 1919 
Inventory at beginning 





OF FORE cincccs centers 285,823,245 281,749,897 
Receipts during year....2,412,887,000 2,037,304,000 
Total stocks... /i. «<< 2,698,710,245 2,319,053,897 
Inventory at close o 
VORP ic ccivcdvccesévcces 280,576,770 285,823,345 





Total consumption. 
Shipments 


-2,418,133,475 2,033,230,552 
958,175,000 882,846,000 


-1,459,958,475 1,170,384,652 





City consumption.. 


Increasé in total con- 

SURES «diac 400 coen set 289,573,820 
Increase in shipments.. 95,329,000 
Increase in city con- 

SUMPUOM, oc ceccveceess 194,244,820 


S. C. BENNETT 


Shingles 

Inventory at beginning 

Of YORP: é ce Wiiwe c'aceer 49,219,000 50,275,750 
Receipts during year. 235,657,000 266,937,000 
Sales and shipments. . 238,341,000 257,993,750 
Inventory at close of 

FORE bd ctintlines cbcciid se 46,535,000 49,219,000 
DecronSe...25 ccidccecs<dav 19,652,000 


About 85 percent of this volume of receipts is 
estimated to represent southern pine, hardwood 
and Pacific coast lumber. 


The statement I have just submitted shows great 
activity in the Chicago lumber market, unsur- 
passed by any other normal year since 1913. The 
big totals of 1916 and 1917 were probably due in 
great measure to the European War and the prepa- 
rations for our own entry into it, and 1920 figures 
far surpass those of 1915 and 1914. Shipments, 
while not so great as in 1918, were much heavier 
than in 1919, leaving for local consumption a 
quantity greatly exceeding that of the two pre- 
ceding years, 


During the year the association held two gen- 
eral meetings, the board of directors eleven, Di- 
vision A six, Division B held meetings practically 
semimonthly and Division C weekly and Division 
G held monthly meetings, while the other divisions 
were more or less informal in their gatherings. 

The record of re ag is as follows: 


Enrollment Jan. 1, 1920. 315 
New members, 1920........ 30 
345 ° 
Resigned and dropped...... 28 
240 resident 
‘ Enrollment at end of year 3174 62 nonresident 
onorary members........ 5 | 15 associate 


FRANK H. BURNABY WILLIAM NUSSBAUM 





J. L. LANE, CHICAGO; 
Elected to Board of Directors 


I regret to state that we lost the following mem- 
bers by death during the last year: Charles A. 
Marsh, Oct. 31; William A. Fuller, Nov. 16; J. E. 
Pinkham, Nov. 21; C. B. Willey, Nov. 27; R. L. 
Henry, Dec. 4; John C. Durgin, Dec. 11, and Elmer 
H. Adams, Dec. 17. 





W. L. GODLEY 


Upon the completion of his report, Mr. Hooper 
announced with a great deal of feeling that after 
thirty-one years as secretary of the association 





N. C. MATHER, CHICAGO ; 
Elected to Board of Directors 


he had determined to surrender the office to 
someone else. He expressed his admiration for 
the lumbermen members who had for so long 
been his friends, and his thanks for the friend- 
ship and coéperation which they had given him 
so unstintingly. Altho he would leave the secre- 
taryship, he said, he would still be with them 
for a long time yet—as long as he is alive and 
able. He promised his attendance at their meet- 
ings, and his advice and codperation whenever 
they were needed, and did not feel that he was 
severing the ties ‘which for so many years had 
kept him close to the Chicago lumber trade. 

N. C. Mather moved that the association give 
a rising vote of thanks to Mr. Hooper for the 
faithful services which he has rendered the as- 
sociation in the past, which met with @ spon- 
taneous response. 

President Heidler then thanked ee members 
of the association for the support and codpera- 
tion which they had given him and the board 
of directors during the last year, and bespoke 
the same support for the officers which were to 
be elected for the next year. He pointed out 
that the success of any association depends 
upon the spirit of its membership, and that the 
officers and the board of directors were powerless 
unless they had the members enthusiastically 
working by their side all the time. 

The following directors and other officers were 
elected without a dissenting vote: 

Board of Directors—Division A, N. C. Mather, 
s the Lord & Bushnell Company; Division B, 

F. Scanlon, of the McParland Hardwood Lum- 
fie Co.; Division C, S. C. Bennett, of the Hard- 


wood Mills Lumber Co.; Division D, Frank H. 
Burnaby, of the Burnaby Bros. Lumber Co.; Di- 





L. C. HARING 
DIRECTORS OF LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO, ELECTED AT FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING LAST MONDAY 


WwW. S. GOODWILLIE 


vision E, W. L. Godley, Meme Be meee W. R. 
Pickering Lumber o Kansas Division 
| Ae RS ne, of J "L. Lane & to Mpiviscon G, 
L. > Haring, of the Melrose Mill Co. ; ; Division 
H, Goodwillie, of the D. M. Goodwillie Co., 
te Division I, William Nussbaum, of the M. H. 
Ritzwoller Co. 

Committee =. janie: F. Mashek, J. H. 
Dion, A. H. M. G. Truman, S. E. Barwick 
and R. C. McWhorter. 

Committee on Appe x Em 
Cook, E. J. Lundin, J. M ~ Schultz, oe ne ineteher 
and W. S. Lockwood. 

Executive CoMMITTEES—Division A : Earl Wein- 
stock, chairman; Frank 8. Collins, Wilson Martin, 
S. J. DeVries and C. F. Wiehe. 

Division B: William L. Schuppert, chairman ; 
} oe Abbott, BE. C. Schoen, F. H. Deacon and 
Charles S. Smith. 

Division C: Joseph Gorman, chairman; J. A. 
Braun, H. L. Sill, John S. Hurd and H. M. Walker. 

Division D: Minor E. Botts, chairman; Fred H. 
Burnaby, E. A. Thornton, George D. Griffith and 
Charles Westcott. 


Division E: C. W. Lawrance, chairman ; _— 


E. Botts, Robert Cousin, B. EB. Cook and W 
Osgood. 

Division F: Leonard _, chairman; V. 8S. 
— Walter Robison, N. T. Hand and A. *Waller- 
stein. 


Division G: L. H. Dodd, chairman; Peter Beck, 
. J. Heitmann, G. H. Dekker and H. D. Traeger. 
wh an H: Frederick Klapproth, chairman; 
. Goodwillie and William F. Kurz. 
Wiese I: W. O. Johnson, chairman; John 
Daniels and August Hiszner. 


THE BANQUET 


At 6:30 in the evening more than three hun- 
dred members of the association and their 
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guests crowded into the Red Room of the La- 
Salle Hotel and sat down to what proved to be 
one of the jolliest annual banquets at which 
the association ever has been host. The menu 
and the entertainment program both were ex- 
cellent, thanks to the efforts of the entertain- 
ment committee, composed of J. L. Lane, chair- 
man; L. J. Pomeroy; William E. Trainer; Har- 
vey D. Welch; E. W. Dierssen and L. D. Rollo. 

The entertainment program, for which Mr. 
Pomeroy was responsible, was a particular suc- 
cess. 

Col. Henry Stevens, manager of the Illinois 
division, National Association of Box Manufac- 
turers, increased the merriment when he, in re- 


sponse to an invitation, occupied the stage and 
sang a little ditty entitled ‘‘Sweet Marie.” 


Let’s Go 


Let each one of us: 


Buy What We Need Now 
Pay What We Owe Promptly 
Think and Talk Optimistically 
Work Harder Than Ever Before 
Save What We Can 
And Let Us All 

Step on The Gas and Go. 

—John N. Allen 














John H. Claney made the only address of the 
evening, and that was a short one, preliminary 
to the presentation by him to the retiring secre- 
tary, E. E. Hooper, on the behalf of Division 
A, the pine yards, of a check for $2,500 as a 
token of the esteem in which the veteran asso 
ciation executive is held by those whom he has 
served the longest and of the appreciation of the 
faithfulness with which he has rendered this 
service. Mr. Hooper accepted the gift with 
great emotion, and in thanking Division A di 
elared that the lumbermen owed him nothing, 
because he had already been amply, rewarded 
for whatever he had done, financially and with 
their friendship. 





Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 


tion Members Have Good Time at Annual Dinner 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 17.—Last Thurs- 
day night the Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association held its twenty-seventh 
annual dinner and meeting, attended by al- 
most a full membership. The scene was laid 
at the Union League, and the table was beau- 
tifully decorated. The meal was a master- 
piece of the famed ehef of the institution, and 
the feeling of fellowship was something that 
any trade organization might feel proud of. 
President John I. Coulbourn called the meet- 
ing to order following the dinner, and Ben 
Currie, after some trouble with interruptions 
to his oratory, unveiled a mysterious pack- 
age that had been covered with a silk flag in 
the center of the table, and presented J. Ran- 
dall Williams, jr., with a large box in honor 
of the introduction into his family that very 
morning of a future lumberman whom the fond 
parents have named Matthews Williams. The 
box was found to contain a perfectly good 
nursing bottle. This event fell on the sev- 


enth anniversary of the birth of Mr. Williams’ 
daughter, Elizabeth. J. A. Finley, of the 


membership committee, reported that the 
membership was slightly larger than a year 
ago, that two new members, the Pennsylvania 
Door & Sash Co. and the Boone Fork Lumber 
Co., had recently been elected, and that there 
were some applications pending. Robert G. 
Kay, of the railroad and transportation com- 
mittee, reported that they wanted the roads 
to be allowed to reduce wages rather than to 
increase freight rates. M. G. Wright made 
an exhaustive report for the inland water- 
ways and Panama Canal committee; George 
E. Lippincott reported for the forestry com- 
mittee; J. Randall Williams, jr., for the en- 
tertainment committee; Robert B. Rayner, for 
the bylaws and rules committee; Joseph P. 
Comegys, for the trades relations committee; 
Frederick S. Underhill, for the publicity com- 
mittee, and Owen M. Bruner, for the ‘‘rotat- 
ing or ever-ready committee.’’ This was an 
idealistic dream of what might have been, 
that had some very good food for thought, 
along the same lines as the ‘‘Levy founda- 
tion,’’ which has been formed for needy lum- 
bermen by the $500 presented to the organiza- 
tion by A. J. Levy. 

President Coulbourn in his report recited that 
the last year had been very trying for the 
lumbermen, witnessing the most sensational 
rise ever known in the history of the business, 
and its most serious drop, both in price and in 
demand, reaching a difference of as much as 
$30 on some pine items and $100 on some hard- 
woods. He congratulated the members be- 
cause they had played the game without a 
murmur, and believed that the losses had been 
reduced by the influence and activities of 
lumber associations. The value of a sales 
contract, and the obligation of both buyer 
and seller, are now better established. He 
urged interassociation arbitration. He be- 
lieved prices lower than two years ago, and 
with stocks lower, and building further be- 
hind, he believed business must soon improve. 

Secretary J. Elmer Troth reported that 
there had been ten meetings, with an average 
attendance of thirty-one, and the weekly 


luncheons, which had been very beneficial, had 
an average attendance of twenty-five. Treas- 
urer Thomas B. Rutter, jr., reported that the 
balance in hand was satisfactory, in addition 
to the Levy foundation fund. 

The terms of Directors William H. Fritz, 
S. P. Bowers and T. B. Rutter, jr., having ex- 
pired, Messrs. Fritz and Rutter were re- 
elected, and R. Wyatt Wistar was elected to 
succeed Mr. Bowers. 

Telegraphic felicitations were received from 
the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, then 
in session, and answered in kind. 

Regrets were received from President Me- 


WILLIAM H. FRITZ, PHILADELPHIA ; 
Elected President 


Clure, of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, and from Horace F. Tay- 
lor, of the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation, who had been invited, and Ben C. 
Currie, vice president, spoke, for the latter, 
reviewing the great work done, and telling of 
the coming convention in this city. 

Mr. Rayner, regional director of the Amer- 
ican Wholesale Lumber Association, spoke for 
that organization, believing that the work 
done was good, and that its usefulness would 
grow. 

George E. Lippincott proposed that a letter 
be sent to Mr. Fordney, of the ways and 
means committee of Congress, opposing any 
duty on lumber from Canada. This precipi- 
tated animated argument, Mr. Lippincott be- 
ing backed up by Messrs. Williams and Bruner 
and others, while the opposition included 
Messrs. Kay, Wiley, Finley and Wistar, largely 
because the subject was not familiar. The 
proposition was voted down, and Mr. Lippin- 
cott was asked to put the matter before the 
members in writing for consideration at a 
future meeting. 

Mr. Rockwell wanted the association to put 


itself on record as opposed to the Johnson im- 
migration bill, but this also was lost. 

The main guest of the evening was W. W. 
Schupner, who made his debut as the newly 
elected secretary of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. He reminded 
the members that a year ago, when all was 
rosy, he had predicted that it was time to be 
cautious and that there were troubles ahead. 
This prediction had come true, and he was 
now willing to predict again, but this time it 
would be entirely different. He said that 
from information in the association’s offices, 
it was likely that there would be a few more 
months of dullness, and that there might still 
be some financial troubles among the lumber- 
men, but that the worst was past. He felt 
there would be no boom, but that from a time 
in the near future there would be a normal 
upward movement. He believed that lumber 
was fully deflated, and that the resumption of 
building was largely up to labor, the deflation 
of which would no doubt result in building 
activity. 

Short addresses were made by John W, Long 
and Joseph W. Tatum, guests, and by Fred- 
erick W. Rockwell, of the Pennsylvania Door 
& Sash Co., and Sam E. Barr, of the Boone 
Fork Lumber Co., as baby members. 

As is customary, the sense of the meeting 
was taken, and the directors were recom- 
mended to elect William H. Fritz as the next 
president. Immediately after the general 
meeting the new directors met and elected 
Mr. Fritz, president; J. Elmer Troth, vice 
president; R. Wyatt Wistar, secretary, and 
Thomas B. Rutter, jr., treasurer. Edmund 
Pennell, long a member but now retired from 
the lumber business, was elected an honorary 
member. 


NEW YORKERS TO BE SOCIABLE 


New York, Jan. 18.—J. F. Murphy, of the 
West Side, has been appointed chairman of a 
committee of the New York Lumber Trade As- 
sociation to arrange for a house warming 
‘<party’’ in the new rooms of the association 
in the Larimore. Building, 17 West 46th Street. 
The affair will launch a series of social features 
arranged by the association for the purpose of 
promoting goodwill and goodfellowship among 
members of the lumber fraternity. . 

The announcement that the executive com- 
mittee will hold informal sessions each Tuesday 
afternoon has been greeted with satisfaction by 
wholesalers and retailers of lumber, who see a 
forward step in the invitation of President 
Reid for the rank and file to drop in on the 
meeting days and swap ideas for the general 
good of the industry. : 

Moving pictures produced under the auspices 
of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. will be shown as a 
special feature of the first get-together of the 
Nylta Club, recently organized as an adjunct 
of the New York association. Col. W. 
Greeley, United States forester, who will be 
principal speaker, has notified the club his lec- 
ture will be illustrated with lantern slides. The 
affair will be held Jan. 28 in Rumford Hall, 
52 East Forty-first Street. 
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Southern Exporters Discuss Cuban, South 
American and European Trade Problems 


New OrLEANS, La., Jan. 18.—The Southern 
Lumber Exporters’ Association, meeting in an- 
nual session at the Louisiane today, reviewed a 
very ereditable first year’s achievement, dis- 
posed of a mass of routine matters, elected offi- 
cers for the ensuing year and then, after a recess 
for luncheon, resolved itself into a general con- 
ference for discussion, by members and non- 
members alike, of the problems developed in 
Cuban and West Indian trade. The meeting 
was well attended, all the principal Gulf ports 
save one being represented. The newly elected 
officers are: 


President—E. R. DuMont. 
First vice president—L. L. Chipman, of Beau- 


mont. 

Second vice president—W. S. Keyser, of Pensa- 
ag, S| Gilbert Burton, of New_Orleans. 

Directors (by ports)—New Orleans, Roger E. 
Simmons; Gulfport, W. Pettibone; Mobile, 
W. N. Hunter; Pensacola, James Garriga ; 
Orange, Ansel Howland; Beaumont, L. L. Chip- 
man; Houston-Galesvton, Lucas E. Moore; Jack- 
sonville, Harry Taylor; Tampa, 8S. H. Denton. 

President E. R. DuMont opened the session 
at 11 o’clock, calling for Secretary-manager 8. 
L. Dobson’s annual report, which covered in 
interesting detail the association’s work since it 
began active operation a little less than twelve 
months ago. 

The report of Secretary-manager C. E. Dob- 
son showed a year of growth and of activity 
in behalf of the members and lumber export 
interests generally. From fifteen members when 
the association was organized on Jan. 7, 1920, 
the membership has increased to thirty-one, 
scattered among the ports of Jacksonville, Tam- 
pa, Pensacola, Mobile, Gulfport, New Orleans, 
Orange and Beaumont, with a total of forty- 
eight offices. Members of the association handle 
the larger part of the export of southern pine, 
and a part of the hardwood exports of the 
country. Many matters affecting the interests 
of lumber exporters have been taken up. Two 
trips to Washington were made by the secre- 
tary-manager during the year, for conference 
with the Shipping Board. The association had 
aided in the collection of about $12,500 of claims 
for members during the year. ‘Early in the year 
the secretary-manager prepared a brief ques- 
tionnaire, which he induced the Department of 
State to forward to United States consuls in 
many countries for reply. This resulted in se- 
curing much valuable information regarding pos- 
sibilities for sales of southern pine and hard- 
woods abroad, lists of dealers ete., all of which 
information was passed on to the members. 

Mr. Dobson then read the financial statement, 
showing a small but sufficient margin in the 
treasury after defraying the year’s expense. 

Under the head of general business two con- 
stitutional amendments were offered and 
adopted. The first changed the title of ‘‘sec- 
retary’? to ‘managing director’’ and placed 
that officer on the directorate. The second pro- 
vided that the dues of members shall be based 
on their annual shipments for the preceding cal- 
endar year; changed the dues on South Ameri- 
can, West Indian and Mexican ‘‘C, I. F.’? ship- 
ments to 2 cents a thousand feet, assessed dues 
of 114 eents a thousand on ‘‘F. A. S,’’ shipments 
to nonmembers and provided that no member’s 
dues for the year shall exceed $1,500. 

Complaints regarding the assessment of wharf- 
age charges for lumber or timber loaded from 
lighters alongside ships at wharves, involving an 
unfair and in some instances a double charge, 
were presented and referred to the secretary 
for investigation. 

Tariff Matters Discussed 

The Emerson and Glenn tariffs, increasing 
handling, storage and wharfage charges at va- 
rious Gulf and south Atlantic ports, were con- 
sidered and the secretary was directed to ask 
the trade boards and chambers of commerce at 
the several ports to join the association in its 
protest against enforcement of the new tariffs. 

Tho seeretary presented a proposed form of 


full-cargo contract or bill of lading tentatively 
drafted by Shipping Board officials. Casual re- 
view indicated that some of the objections filed 
by the association against the original draft had 
been met, but it was decided that copies should 
be sent to members at their home ports for 
more careful study. 

It was decided that the association should 
subscribe to membership in the International 
Chamber of Commerce, with headquarters at 
Paris, and the- secretary was authorized to take 
the necessary steps. 

While the election of officers was in progress, 
the luncheon table was spread in an adjoining 
aleove, and a typical Louisiane luncheon was 
thereafter served to the members and their 
guests, 

Luncheon over, the meeting was resolved into 
a general conference on West Indian trade 
problems and Mr. Haywood was called by Pres- 
ident DuMont to preside. Bruce Baird, repre- 
senting the export department of the Hibernia 
Bank & Trust Co., was introduced and made a 
brief talk on the various forms of exchange and 





WATCH OUT FOR THIS IMPOSTOR 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
just been advised that an individual 
giving his name as Dr. Carl Scharf, of 
Atlanta, Ga., has been soliciting sub- 
scriptions for this paper and collecting 
money in advance for them without 
turning in the names. This man is an 
impostor and has no authority whatever 
to solicit subscriptions for the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN. A concern at 
Clarksburg, W. Va., that gave a sub- 
scription to this man has written the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as fol- 
lows: 

**In November we subscribed for the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN thru an 
individual by the name of Dr. Carl 
Scharf, of Atlanta, Ga., who being an 
unfortunate man thru sickness which 
left him partly paralyzed and blind, ap- 
pealed to our sympathy and we sub- 
scribed, gave him the money and have 
his receipt for the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN for one year.’’ 

Readers of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN are asked to be on their 
guard against this man and to wire the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN should 
they be approached by him with re- 
quest for subscription. 











shipping contracts. For mionths, he said, New 
Orleans and New York bankers had been hold- 
ing meetings and devising forms for lawyers to 
interpret in the hope of working out arrange- 
ments for the financing of export trade in gen- 
eral, with a view to straightening out the diffi- 
culties that had arisen under present conditions 
in the handling of Cuban, South American and 
European trade. He was greatly interested in 
the exporters’ conference and had come to listen 
rather than to talk. The banks, he said, were 
ready to codperate and advise on the matter. 
He closed with a concise explanation of the dif- 
ferences between letters of credit and bank 
guaranties, about which some business men 
seemed confused. > 
Tentative Form of Cuban Contract 

A tentative form of contract for the Cuban 
trade had been prepared embodying suggestions 
from various sources. Its discussion paragraph 
by paragraph was proposed. But before the 
discussion began, Mr. Chipman got the floor to 
deliver a message from a transmississippi mem- 
ber unavoidably absent. This member, Mr. 
Chipman said, had submitted the idea to his 
attorneys, who had advised that some question 
of its legality might be raised. The associa- 
tion’s activities had been so absolutely and con- 


sistently held within legitimate lines that he 
urged careful consideration of this cautioning 
word. 

Several members replied to this suggestion, 
pointing out that mere discussion of a form of 
contract by a meeting to which exporters in gen- 
eral had been invited, together with Cuban rep- 
resentatives and bank officials; which was not 
held by the association but merely under its 
auspices, and which had for its purpose solely 
the straightening out of troubles which harassed 
all factors in the trade, could hardly be held 
violative of law. Certainly it was not the as- 
sociation’s purpose to take any step about whose 
legality there could be the slightest question. 
The drafting of a form of contract which would 
protect both shippers and buyers and might fa- 
cilitate trade plainly involved no obligation and 
there could be no harm in discussing the prob- 
lems presented at an informal conference. 

In that view there was general concurrence, 
and the discussion proceeded, under such sub- 
heads as ‘‘moratorium,’’ ‘‘charter party,’’ 
‘‘eancellitis,’’ ‘‘bank guaranty/’ and the like. 
Many suggestions embodied in the contract form 
were approved, others were sharply criticized. 
There was unanimous agreement that the Cuban 
trade situation in particular was in bad shape. 


- Mr. Hempstead, who spent a month in Havana 


looking it over, described his experiences. Oth- 
ers related experiences of their own. The ex- 
change of views and experience was voted highly 
valuable. But it was decided that the drafting 
of a tentative form of contract had better be 
entrusted to a special committee authorized to 
seek legal advice, and that the draft be then 
submitted to legal counsel in Havana to insure 
its conformity with Cuban law and require- 
ments. What is sought in all this is, of course, 
an arrangement under which export lumber trade 
with Cuba and the islands can be carried on 
safely and satisfactorily both to the exporters 
and the Cuban dealers, rescuing the trade from 
the relative chaos that has developed during re- 
cent months. 

Chairman Haywood appointed to that special 
committee C. W. Hempstead, of Mobile; Roger 
E. Simmons, of New Orleans; A. H. Jones, of 
Pensacola; E. V. Folsom, of Orange; J. G. 
Burton, of New Orleans, and A. M. Moragues, 
of Mobile. 

It was suggested that changes in the classi- 
fications be taken up. Discussion developed that 
the Cuban classification was fairly satisfactory 
but the classification to the islands might be 
improved. Veteran exporters, mindful of old- 
time wrangles over classifications, suggested the 
possibilities of trouble and advised that the 
matter be taken up with the classification com- 
mittee of the Southern Pine Association, the 
bulk of the shipments being moved under South- 
ern Pine Association classification. Accordingly, 
the special committee just appointed was in- 
structed to go into the question of classifications 
also, and if any changes were deemed advisable, 
to confer with the Southern Pine Association 
committee regarding them. 


BIG BOWL MAY REQUIRE MUCH LUMBER 


Atuantic City, N. J., Jan. 17.—Announce- 
ment has been made here by Harry Latz, of the 
Hotel Alamac, who is said to be’/the head of a 
big Maryland corporation, that it proposes to 
build a stadium and hall that will be one of the 
biggest in the world at a cost of $500,000, for 
which three sites are now being considered. The 
stadium is to be modern in every respect, and 
the bowl will have a seating capacity of 70,000. 
According to the plans, it will be big enough to 
accommodate the international Olympic games, 
Army and Navy football contests, World’s 
Series baseball games and such events, and the 
hall will be large enough to take care of the 
big political conventions. The incorporators are 
now holding meetings, and more definite plans 
will be announced later. 
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Jan, 25—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
ay Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis, Minn. An- 
nual. 


Jan. 25—Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association, 
Hotel Deshler, Columbus, Ohio. Annual, 


Jan. 25-27—Associated General Contractors of 
America, Hotel Grunewald, New Orleans, La. 
Annual. 

Jan. 25-27—American Wood Preservers’ Associa- 
tion, St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 
Annual, 

Jan. 26-27—Pennsylvania Lumberman’s Associa- 
tion, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Annual. 

Jan. 26-27—National Lumber Exporters’ Associa- 
‘tion, Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. Annual. 

Jan. 26-27—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Louisville, Ky. Annual. 


Jan. 26-28—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
— Muehlbach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. An- 
nual. 

Jan. 26-28—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
the State of New York, Hotel Utica, Utica, 
N. Y. Annual. 

Jan, 26-28—Empire State Association of Wholesale 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Hotel Utica, 
hae N. Y. Annual. 

Jan. 26-28—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation (of Canada), Fort Garry Hotel, Win- 
nipeg, Man. nual. 

Jan. 26-28—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
—* Deshler Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. An- 
nual, 

Jan, 26-28—Union Association of Lumber & Sash & 
ype — Hotel Deshler, Columbus, Ohio. 

nnual, 


Jan. 27—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
rn lama Association, Milwaukee, Wis. An- 
nual, 


Jan. 27—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
—  ceecoromrahe Club, New Orleans, La. 
nnual. 


Jan. 27-28—National Association of Railroad Tie 
Producers, St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco, 
Calif. Annual. 

Jan. 27-29—Second Southern Tariff Congress, At- 
lanta, Ga. 


Jan. 28—Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
(Inc.), Toronto, Ont. Annual. 


Jan. 28—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
Washington Hotel, Seattle, Wash. Annual. 


Feb. 1—Ohio State Forestry Association, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. Annual. 


Feb. 1-2—Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Spokane, Wash, Annual. 


Feb. 2-3—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
ae, Hotel Muscatine, Muscatine, Iowa. 
nnual, 


Feb. 8-4—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Annual, 

Feb. 3- Te om ae Association of Traveling Lum- 
ber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Pantlind Hotel, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Annual. 

Feb. 8-9—Northern White Cedar Association, Hotel 
Radisson, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual, 


Feb. 9-10—Southern Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
oo Hotel Chisca, Memphis, Tenn, An- 
nua 

Feb. 9-11—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Rome Hotel, Omaha, Neb. Annual. 

Feb. 9-11—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pa, Annual. 

Feb. 10-11—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Sup- 
Ply Dealers’ Association, Fairmont Hotel, Fair- 
mont, W. Va. Annual. 

Feb. 14-19—National Association of Builders’ Ex- 
change, Savannah, Ga. Annual, 

Feb. 15-16—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Toronto, Ont. Annual. 

Feb. 15-17—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 


Feb. 16—Northwestern Lumber & Sash & Doo 
Traveling Salesmen’s Association, Hotel Pfister, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 

Feb. 17—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecti- 
out... Hotel Stratfield, Bridgeport, Conn. An- 
nua 

Feb. oe 25—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply 

alers’ Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
ary 

Feb. 24-25—New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, 
Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. Annual, 


March 1—wNorthern Indiana & Southern Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Oliver Ho- 
tel, South Bend, Ind. Annual. 


March 8—Northwest Iowa Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Martin Hotel, Sioux City, Iowa. Annual. 


March 23-25—National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Chicago. Annual. 


March 26-April we Your Home Exposition, 
Coliseum, Chicag: 
April 1—Eastern enn Salesmen’s Association, 
Adelphia Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual. 
April 14-15—Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber 
on gga Association, Poplar Bluff, Mo. An- 
nua 

April 16-30—Own Your Home Exposition, Twenty- 
—— Regiment Armory, New York City. 
nnua 


April 27-29—Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Atlantic City, Ni J. Annual. 


April 28-30—Appalachian Logging Congress, Sin- 
ton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. Spring meeting. 


May 18-19—American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion, Chicago. Annual. 


June 9-10—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Annual, 


_—o) 


INDIANA-MICHIGAN DATE 

SoutH Benp, Inp., Jan. 17.—Secretary-treas- 
urer Charles L. Hollowell, this city, of the Nor- 
thern Indiana & Southern Michigan Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, announces that the 
organization will hold its annual convention 
and banquet at the Oliver Hotel, this city, on 
March 1. 


CONNECTICUT DEALERS’ DATE 


NEw Haven, Conn., Jan. 17.—James Cray, 
secretary of the Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of Connecticut, this city, announces that direc- 
tors of the organization have voted to hold the 
annual convention at Bridgeport on Thursday, 
Feb. 17, with headquarters at the Hotel Strat- 
field. The annual business session will be held 
at 2 o’clock, followed by the banquet at 6 
o’clock. ‘‘*This is the twenty-ninth annual con- 
vention of our association,’’ the announcement 
states, ‘‘and we intend to make it one of the 
most satisfactory that we have ever held. The 
program is now being prepared.’’ 








NORTHWEST IOWA ASSOCIATION DATE 


Fort Doper, Iowa, Jan. 17.—The Northwest 
Iowa Lumbermen’s Association will hold its 
annual convention at Sioux City on March 3, 
with headquarters at the Martin Hotel. This 
announcement is being sent out by Secretary- 
treasurer Robert L. Williams, of this city. 





REDUCED FARE TO WISCONSIN MEET 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Jan. 17.Secretary D. 8. 
Montgomery and Traffic Manager F. N. Elkin- 
ton, of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, state that special efforts are being made 
to secure reduced fares to the convention. Ap- 
plication has been made to the Western Passen- 
ger Association and it is thought that a special 
rate of one and one-half fare for the round 
trip will be granted. 





WESTERN CANADA RETAILERS 

WINNIPEG, MAN., Jan. 15.—The tentative 
program for the thirtieth annual convention of 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
to be held at the Fort Garry Hotel, this city, 
on Jan. 26, 27 and 28, has been prepared, and 
it is expected by reason of a special rate granted 
by the railroads there will be a large attend- 
ance. 

The opening address of the convention will be 
delivered Wednesday morning by Sir J. A. M. 
Aitkins, lieutenant governor for Province of 
Manitoba. Then will follow the officers’ reports 
and the appointment of convention committees. 
At the noon luncheon Stanley L. Krebs, of New 
York City, will inject ‘‘pep’’ into the audience 
by one of his characteristic talks entitled 
‘“Bouncing the Blues of Reconstruction.’’ At 
the afternoon session, Curtis M. Johnson will 
talk on ‘‘ The Cost of Doing Business,’’ followed 
by an open discussion. R. Skov, vice presi- 
dent of the association and chairman of the com- 
mittee appointed to investigate silos as related 
to the retail lumber industry, will make his re- 
port. This will be followed by an extended dis- 
cussion and by the opening of the question box, 
each delegate being requested to place in this 
box any question he wishes answered. 

A special theater party will be held Wednes- 
day evening at the Orpheum Theater. 

At the Thursday morning session, H. B. Armi- 
tage, of Edmonton, Alta., will talk on ‘‘ Selling 
Odds and Ends.’’ A discussion is invited on 
this subject. Curtis M. Johnson will again ad- 
dress the convention, this time on ‘‘ The Road to 


Happiness.’’ Dr. Leslie E. Pidgeon, Winnipeg, 
will be the speaker at the noon luncheon. Dr. 
Krebs will again address the convention in the 
afternoon on ‘‘ Putting It Over,’’ and this will 
be followed by discussion of the subjects out- 
lined in the question box. 

The annual business meeting of the Retail 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire Insurance Co., will 
be held on Thursday afternoon. At 8 p. m. the 
big annual party will take ‘place, to which all 
lumbermen and their friends are invited. 

The Friday morning session will be devoted 
to the election of officers, reports of the various 
committees, with a luncheon in the ball room 
of the Fort Garry Hotel. Dr. Krebs will make 
his third address at the afternoon session, on 
‘¢Putting the Pull in Ads and Salesmanship.’’ 
This will be followed by general conference of 
manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers, on 
the present outlook for the lumber industry, this 
meeting being open only to accredited delegates. 
The annual shareholders’ meeting of the Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Purchasing Agency will then 
be held after which the convention will adjourn. 





RAILROAD TIE PRODUCERS’ PROGRAM 


San Franoisco, Cauir., Jan. 15.—The com- 
plete program for the third annual meeting of 
the National Association of Railroad Tie Pro- 
ducers, to be held here at the Hotel St. Francis 
on Jan. 27 and 28, has been prepared and is re- 
plete with a number of excellent features. 

The first business session will be held Thursday 
afternoon with reports of the officers and stand- 
ing committees. The nominating and resolutions 
committees will be appointed, after which there 
will be preliminary discussion on the ‘‘appli- 
cation of specifications and inspection’’ to yel- 
low pine by R. E. McKee, of the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co.; white and red oak, by Walter Poleman, 
Western Tie & Lumber Co.; redwood, by H. M. 
Cochran, Union Lumber Co.; Douglas fir, by R. 
L. France, Southern Pacific Co.; Rocky Moun- 
tain timber, by B. Coldren, The Hallack & 
Howard Lumber Co.; and cedar and northern 
hardwoods, by Benjamin Finch, Finch Bros. 

The Friday morning session will be devoted 
to reports on tie production by the regional 
vice presidents. A. A. Baxter, of the Douglas 
Fir Exploitation & Export Co., will talk on 
‘*The Production of Douglas Fir Cross Ties for 
Export.’’ ‘‘The Relation Between Tie Pro- 
ducers, Treating Plants and the Railroads’’ 
will be the subject of the address by R. A. Cal- 
vin, of the Kettle River Lumber Co. Howard 
Andrews, Nashville Tie Co., will discuss ‘‘ The 
Various Factors Entering Into the Cost of De- 
livered Cross Ties to Both Producing and Non- 
Producing Roads.’’ J. 8. Magladry, Bohemia 
Lumber Co., will talk on ‘‘The Function and 
Necessity of the Small Mill in Tie Production.” 
Clarence Oddie, an attorney and western repre- 
sentative of the American Short Line Railroad 
Association, will discuss ‘‘A Synopsis of the 
Administration of Section 10 of the Clayton 
Antitrust Act.’’ 

The afternoon session will be devoted to a 
number of addresses by R. J. Witherell, of L. D. 
Leach & Co., on ‘‘ The Use of Mechanical Power 
in the Production of Crossties :?? by Paul G. 
Redington, district forester, United States For- 
est Service on ‘‘An Analysis of the Proposed 
National Forestry Legislation; ’’ by C. L. Hill, 
in charge office forest products, United States 
Forest service, on ‘‘The Timber Resources ot 
the United States with Special Reference to the 
Pacific Coast;’’ by H. 8. Sackett, Chicago, Mil- 


‘waukee & St. Paul Railway, on ‘<Tnereased Cost 


of Renewals and Its Effect Upon the Permissible 
First Cost of Ties in the Track;’’ by A. Revert, 
Verdi Lumber Co., on ‘‘ The Laminated. Tie;’’ 
by John Foley, Pennsylvania System, on ‘‘ The 
Tie Supply of the Future;’’ by E. E. Pershall, 
of the T. J. Moss Tie Co., on ‘The Economics 
of Railroad Tie Values.’’ 

The evening session, Friday, will be devoted to 
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the report of the nominating committee and elec- 
tion of officers, and a report of the resolutions 
committee and adoption of resolutions, after 
which adjournment will be taken. 

It is possible that owing to the tragic death 
of President E. M. Blake, of this city, some of 
the plans that have been made under his direc- 
tion, and were to be carried out by him, will 
necessarily be changed. 


NEW JERSEY LUMBERMEN’S ANNUAL 


Newark, N. J., Jan. 17.—The convention 
committee of the New Jersey Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation announces that the thirty-seventh an- 
nual convention will be held on Thursday and 
Friday, Feb. 24 and 25 at Atlantic City. Every 
lumberman, millwork manufacturer and dealer 
in the State will be invited to attend and to take 
part in all the discussions. The ladies are es- 
pecially requested to attend this convention and 
an elaborate entertainment program is being 
prepared. Thursday afternoon there will be a 
musical comedy in the best theater on the board 
walk. Friday morning there will be a rolling 
chair ride; Friday afternoon another show se- 
lected for the occasion. The annual banquet 
will be held Thursday evening followed by 
vaudeville and dancing or card games, as wished. 
Bulletins will be sent out later giving more 
complete details of the convention as arranged. 








WESTERN PINE MANUFACTURERS 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 15.—Announcement has 
come from the office of Secretary-manager A. 
W. Cooper, of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, that the annual convention will be 
held at Spokane, Wash., on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday, Feb. 1 and 2. It is expected that Harry 
Atwood, of Chicago, well known for his utter- 
ances on the United States Constitution, will be 
present to deliver an address. A number of 
other questions of vital importance are also 
to come up and it is hoped there will be a full 
attendance. 


TO ENTERTAIN CONTRACTORS 


New ORLEANS, La., Jan. 17.—Arrangements 
are being completed here for reception and en- 
tertainment of the Associated General Con- 
tractors of America, who hold an annual conven- 
tion in New Orleans Jan. 25-6-7. Among the 
entertainment features ‘‘closed’’ is a smoker, 
to be given at the St. Charles Hotel on the open- 
ing night, a trip over the harbor aboard the 
steamer Capitol, specially chartered for the oc- 
casion, on the second day, and a banquet on the 
last night of the convention. 





WESTCHESTER MEN PLAN DINNER 

NEw RocHeitz, N. Y., Jan. 18.—Tracy 
Cowen, secretary Building Material Men’s As- 
sociation of Westchester County, is making prep- 
arations for a dinner to be given next month for 
members of the association and their friends. 
The dinner will be held in New York City and 
the exact date, Mr. Cowen says, will be an- 
nounced just as soon as the place has been defi-’ 
nitely settled. 

The dinner committee is composed of Frank 
J. Fowler, Fred J. Sorries, W. B. Hoffman, A. 
P. Husted, jr., and Kelsey Smith. Further than 
promising ‘good music, good eats and good 
speakers,’? the committee has made no an- 
nouneement of the program. 








FAVORS NATIONAL BUDGET SYSTEM 
_ Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan, 18.—The Associated 
Cooperage Industries of America has gone on 
Tecord as strongly favoring a national budget 
system, according to a bulletin issued today by 
V. W. Krafft, secretary of the association. It 
18 Suggested that members urge upon their sena- 
tors that prompt action be taken on this bill, 
so that it may be passed and become a law 
during the present session of Congress. 

Mr. Krafft departed today for Birmingham, 
where tomorrow he will attend a meeting of the 
pine heading group; thence to Memphis for a 
meeting of the tight stave and heading group 
on Thursday and the slack stave and heading 
group on Friday. He also will attend a meeting 
of the Eastern Shore Barrel Manufacturers at 


Norfolk, Va., Jan. 28 and of the Shenandoah 
Valley cooperage manufacturers at Winchester, 
Va., Feb. 1. 


DISCUSS CAMP RECREATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 17.—The Minne- 
sota Loggers’ Association had an interesting 
special meeting Friday at the West Hotel in 
this city. Fifty representatives of twenty-eight 
different logging concerns took part in the in- 
formal discussion. It was confined largely to 
the subject of recreation facilities in logging 
camps. Representatives of the Virginia & Rainy 
Lake Co. and of the Crookston Lumber Co. told 
of their equipment in the way of recreation halls 
at Cusson and Kelliher, and the opinion seemed 
general that such features are excellent where 
a camp is sufficiently permanent to warrant 
putting them in. 

Logging conditions were reported as good on 
the whole. Roads are good on high ground, 
but swamps are soft owing to cold weather be- 
ing delayed until after snow fell. Wages have 
remained stationary in the camps. Most camps 
are well supplied with men, tho some large 
camps are a little short of help. 








CONSERVATION COMMISSION ELECTS 


BurraLo, N. Y., Jan. 19.—The New York 
State Conservation Association held its four- 
teenth annual convention at the Statler Hotel 
here on Jan. 15, with an attendance of about 
seventy-five. More practical and less expen- 
sive methods of conservation in the State pro- 
gram were advocated by Edward A. Everett, 
chairman of the joint legislative committee on 
conservation, who is said to have voiced the 
opinions of Gov. Miller. Reforestation was dis- 
cussed by Sherman J. Lowell, of Fredonia, mas- 





“Your order is your word of 
honor. Protect it.” 








ter of the National Grange, who said that farm- 
ers of the State must be considered when con- 
servation measures are being planned. The as- 
sociation endorsed the plan for a western New 
York State park. Officers were elected as fol- 
lows: . ’ 

President—J. C. Brennan, Buffalo. 

Vice president—R. T. Kenyon, Ausable Forks. 


Secretary and treasurer—A. W. Perrion, Syra- 
cuse. 


Field secretary—A. H. Normand, Dunkirk. 





CAN BEAT CATALOG PRICES 


Toronto, OnT., Jan. 17.—Southwestern On- 
tario retail lumber dealers are putting up a 
strong fight against the mail order and catalog 
house business. Recently their territory has 
been flooded with catalogs by the Halliday Co. 
(Ltd.), of Hamilton. Following the appearance 
of the catalogs the dealers have held a couple 


of meetings and have come to the conclusion 


that they can easily undersell the catalog house 
company whenever they have an opportunity to 
bid on a bill, but that the aggressive circular 
work of the catalog house frequently results in 
orders being placed with them in spite of the 
fact their. prices are higher, delivery uncertain 
and that they require payment in cash for goods 
which the customer has not had an opportunity 
to inspect before purchasing. Plans are being 
drawn up for an aggressive campaign among 
customers to counteract the effect of the catalogs 
sent out by the mail order houses. 





HOO-HOO PLAN CONCATENATION 


San Francisco, Cauir., Jan. 15-—M. L. 
Euphrat, the new Vicegerent of Hoo-Hoo for 
the Bay district, and his Nine are making 
elaborate preparations for a big concatenation 
to be held at the San Francisco Commercial 
Club on Jan. 26. According to the notices sent 
out by J. Walter Kelly, the Scrivenoter, there 
will be a get-together dinner at 6:30 p. m., to 
be followed immediately by the concatenation. 
This will be one of the features of the conven- 
tion week, as the American Wood Preservers’ 
Association and the National Association of 


Railroad Tie Producers will hold their annual 
conventions in the city, Jan. 25-28. Many of 
the delegates and visitors are members of 
Hoo-Hoo and they will be given a warm wel- 
come at the concatenation. 





WALNUT MANUFACTURERS MEET 


The American Walnut Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting in Chicago, at 
the executive offices, last Thursday, with a large 
number of walnut men representing all the im- 
portant producing sections in attendance. The 
deliberations centered largely on the matter 
of publicity. Reports for the year showed that 
the result of the national advertising campaign 
in behalf of walnut has been most satisfactory, 
and it was decided to continue the campaign. 
Reports from the furniture shows at Grand 
Rapids and Chicago indicated a large increase 
in the use of American walnut in all the better 
grades of dining room, bed room and living 
room furniture. The ociation’s efforts to 
make it known that there is a plentiful supply 
of walnut available in this country have not only 
increased the demand for it as a furniture wood, 
but have led to its extensive use for interior 
woodwork in a large number of more expensive 
hotels, office buildings, clubs, churches and pub- 
lie buildings. The association plans to extend 
its service features on American walnut to the 
general public, whether it may be interested in 
walnut as a furniture material or for interior 
woodwork. 

The following officers were elected: 

President—L. C. Moschel, of the Langton Lum- 
ber Co., Pekin, Il. 


Vice president—V. L. Clark, Des Moines Sawmill 
Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Treasurer—H. B. Sale, Hoffman Bros. Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 
Secretary-manager—George N. Lamb, Chicago. 





DETROIT DEALERS ELECT 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Detroit, MicH., Jan. 19.—Joseph A. Braun, 

president and general manager of the Braun 
Lumber Co., is the new president of the De- 
troit Lumber Dealers’ Association. The other 
officers elected at the annual meeting here last 
week are: Robert C. Restrick, Restrick Lumber 
Co., vice president, and Earl A. Hurd, Hurd 
Lumber & Woodwork Co., treasurer. 





PACKING FOR RITE-GRADE SHINGLES 

PorTLAND, ORE., Jan. 15.—At a meeting of 
the board of trustees of the shingle branch of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association Jan. 
11, it was unanimously decided that the Rite- 
Grade trademark will not be allowed on shin- 
gles manufactured after Feb. 1, 1921, unless 
packed as follows: 

All 16”, random width, 20/20 courses to bunch. 

All 18”, random width, 18/18 courses to bunch. 

All 24”, random width, 17/18 courses to bunch. 

The Rite-Grade trademark will be allowed on 
any shingle entitled to the same prior to Feb. 
1, if packed as above specified. 

Mills are urged to adopt the new pack when 
they resume operations and mills having stocks 
of shingles on hand after Feb. 1 packed 25/25 
or 22/22 courses are urged to repack where 
practicable. 


LUMBER CONCERNS CUT WAGES 


GREENSBORO, N. C., Jan. 17.—Between one 
hundred and one hundred fifty men are affected 
by the reduction of 10 to 20 percent in wages 
paid laborers and skilled workmen in lumber 
yards and woodworking establishments in this 
city, effective Jan. 6. 

The Oettinger Lumber Co. announced that 
wages of yard laborers would be 30 cents an 
hour, or $3 a day. Previously the men were paid 
$3.50 to $4 a day. This company employs about 
seventy-five men. 





THE COCOANUT is heaviest of the nuts, and it 
travels farthest to find a planting place. Husk 
and all, it may float a whole year in the sea and 
at last be washed up on shore a thousand miles 
from its starting place. 
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Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Annual Marked 
by Large Attendance and Spirit of Optimism 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 18.—Courage and 
optimism were the dominant notes in all the 
discussions at the twenty-second annual of 
the Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation which convened here today. While on 
all sides the difficulties of the present situa- 
tion were recognized, members of the organiza- 
tion persisted in the belief that everything 
will come out all right in a few months at 
the most. At any rate worrying won’t help 
and no good purpose is served in forcing lum- 
ber on an unwilling market. Prices now are 
at cost of production and further reduction 
would mean merely to sacrifice a valuable asset. 

The attendance at this meeting is remark- 
able, all available seats in the large hall being 
filled and many persons standing. The In- 
diana organization is noted in the association 
world for the loyalty and good fellowship of 
its members and these qualities were mani- 
fest thruout the meeting. 


President and Secretary-Treasurer Report 


George Palmer, of Sheridan, president, 
opened the meeting by expressing his pleasure 
in serving the organization and his apprecia- 
tion of the support he 
had received from 
other officers and 
members. 

Edgar Richardson, 
Indianapolis, secre- 
tary-treasurer, report- 
ed about $1,000 in 
the treasury and a 
net gain of twenty- 
five in membership. 


Appointment of 
, Committees 


On motion the Chair 
appointed the follow- 
ing committees: 


Resolutions — J. V. 
Stimson, Huntingburg; 
Cc. H. Kramer, Rich- 
mond, and W. H. Day, 
New Albany. 

Nominations—W. H. 
Crim, Salem; J. H. 
Kitchen, Columbus, and 
Bruce Montgomery, 
Frankfort. 


Indiana’s Oak Supply 
Enough for 70 Years 


Pee 


While the commit- G. H. PALMER, SHERIDAN, IND.; 
Reélected President 


tees retired to prepare 
their reports the 
Chair called upon members and others for 
brief remarks. J. M. Pritchard, Memphis, 
said he was glad to visit the Indiana lum- 
bermen because it was the one organiza- 
tion in which he felt that every lumberman 
was made heartily welcome. It spoke well 
for the organization that in a year when, ac- 
cording to prediction of twenty-five years ago, 
Indiana would be cut out, it should be able 
to put on thirty-nine new members. Accord- 
ing to the best information, he said, at the 
present rate of cutting there is enough oak 
to last seventy years. 


See Large Potential Lumber Demand 


As to business, he said retail prices of all 
commodities will have to get in line before 
trade can start back to normal. Building is 
four years behind and the railroads should 
soon be in shape to buy. Europe needs lum- 
ber and when ocean rates and exchange are 
normal there is sure to be good demand all 
around. America has the raw material and 
the money and will recover more rapidly than 
other countries. 

Codéperation Instead of Competition in Trade 

C. H. Barnaby, of Greencastle, on request of 
the Chair introduced the next speaker—C. F. 
Coffin, of Indianapolis—as president of the 
local chamber of commerce and Indiana’s 





delegate on the committee which went abroad 
to form and did form the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Mr. Coffin said he believed the International 
Chamber of Commerce would prove to be the 
most powerful business organization the world 
has ever seen. 

He believed, he said, that business men as 
well as governments must understand the 
meaning of competition. If he could banish 
the word from the language he would do so. 
He believed he could do no greater service 
than to abolish the word competition and sub- 
stitute codperation. ‘‘Codperation,’’ he said, 
‘“is the golden word, and we must get rid of 
competition.’’ 


Psychology of Recovery in Evidence 


These are days, Mr. Coffin said, when busi- 
ness men must have courage. There has been 
no time since the Civil War when business 
men were so severely tested as in these times. 
But there is no reason why. business men 
should go about looking down. There is a 
better time coming. Conditions are basically 
sound, and the time is not far in the future 





FRANK L. DONNELL, 
Of Greensburg, Ind., 


Reélected Second Vice 
President 


when everybody will understand the present 
situation better. ‘‘Present conditions,’’ he 
said, ‘‘merely manifest the psychology of re- 
covery.’’ 


High Standards Create Business Confidence 


The worst disaster that yet has overtaken 
business has been the lowering of moral stand- 
ards as indicated in the violation of contracts. 
‘“We condemned,’’ he said, ‘‘ a man who re- 
cently has died, because he referred to a treaty 
as a mere scrap of paper; while too often in 
America an order, a contract, has been treated 
as ‘a mere scrap of paper’.’’ The greatest 
problem today is to restore the confidence of 
the world until every business man’s word is 
not only as good as but better than his bond. 
This is needed to restore the moral balance 
of business. 


Reaction from Depression Is Inevitable 


J. V. Stimson said that all realize there is 
not much business today. But the laws of 
commerce are immutable. There is as sure to 
be a reaction in business as in chemistry. The 
situation today is the reverse of a year ago. 
The pendulum has swung to the opposite pole, 
but it will not remain there. The situation 
ahead is not so black as it is sometimes 
painted. Prices today are less than cost. 





EDGAR RICHARDSON, 
Indianapolis—Reélected Secretary 


Lumber being sold today can not be replaced 
at present prices. Factories have six months’ 
supply. They are selling some furniture. Last 
week a considerable movement of furniture 
was reported in Chicago. But he thought very 
little lumber would be sold before April. 
Walter Crim said the sentiment of millmen 
is that there is no use of trying to sell lumber 
now. Lumber produced at high labor cost 
and lowered efficiency can not go any lower. 


The Importance of Character and Friends 


J. I. Shafer, South Bend, said there is one 
asset all have and understand if they will 
make the most use of it. All have 365 days 
in which to build character. There is no other 
day when any member can do anything so 
important as to come to the convention of the 
Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association. 
The best day in the year is the one spent 
there in good fellowship. Anybody who had 
to part with his friends or his money would 
not be long in deciding which. If he lost all 
his friends he could not get far with his 
money, but if he still had his friends tho he 
had no money he thought he could ‘‘ get by.’’ 


Prewar Prices Will 
Never Return 


Charles Barnaby 
thought lumber would 
never go back to the 
prewar price because 
it ean not be manu- 
factured at that price. 
Besides, the increase 
in freight on the logs 
to the mill and on the 
lumber from the mill 
adds about $10 a thou- 
sand to the cost. 
Other increases bring 
the additional cost up 
to $20 a thousand. 
The farmer wants 
more for his trees and 
the lumberman can 
not sell lumber until 
other items—labor 
and hardware—come 
down. 

See Signs of Improve- 
ment in Business 
A. J. Smith said the 

outlook is a trifle bet- 

ter than it has been. 

There is no use to be 

in a hurry. There will be improvement in 

three months and the last six months of the 
year should see a fair business. 

W. W. Knight, of Indianapolis, told of a 
buyer who, instead of canceling his orders 
outright, went to manufacturers and said 
‘¢What will it cost me to cancel this order?’’ 
—and paid the amount, in Mr. Knight’s case 

500 


Tho business is dull, there is a better feel- 
ing in eastern financial centers. It is only 
a question of time, and a short time, until 
business gets back on its feet and goes aliead. 
This is not the time to make big stocks only 
to sacrifice them. 

Frank Dodd, chairman of the membership 
committee, took the opportunity to thank 
other members of the committee for their aid 
in making such a splendid showing. 

There will be some business this year, he 
said, but lumber must be sold on the basis of 
present cost, with a reasonable profit. No- 
body can expect past prices. Farmers and 
tobacco and cotton growers have had to “e- 
flate and everybody will have to do so. 


Buyer Shows Faith in Present Prices 
A. E. Norman jr., Louisville, Ky., former presi- 


dent Louisville Hardwood Club, said he bought 
a million feet of lumber last week and ex- 
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pected to buy a million this week. He 
thought if lumber is not worth present prices 
money isn’t worth anything either; so he 
might as well have one as the other. He said 
also he got a good sized order today. Lum- 
bermen should spread the sentiment that there 
is to be business and there will be business. 


No Time to Be Bear on Lumber 


Frank Shepard, Indianapolis, said his senti- 
ments were best expressed by a reply he heard 
a salesman make to the question ‘‘ How is busi- 
ness?’’? ‘*Business ain’t like it was and it 
ain’t going to stay like it is.’? Lumbermen, 
he said, should come te the meeting for good 
fellowship and good cheer. All are in the 


same boat. All know their business and know 


how to weather the storm. 

H. B. Sale, Ft. Wayne, commended to the lum- 
bermen the saying attributed to the late J. P. 
Morgan, Sr.: ‘‘ Never be a bear on the United 
States!’’ 


Committee on Resolutions Reports 

W. H. Day, for the committee on resolu- 
tions, read resolutions expressing the regret 
of the members of the association at the loss 
by death during the year of T. M, Brown, of 
Louisville, Ky.; W. T. Thompson, Evansville, 
Ind., and Henry Wertz, Rushville. 

He presented resolutions also thanking the 
officers of the association for their services; 
E. C. Atkins & Co., for the badges, and the 
Claypool Hotel for its courtesies. 

All Officers and Directors Reélected 

W. H. Crim, for the nomination committee, 
recommended the reélection of all present of- 
ficers and members of the board of directors 
and on motion it was so ordered. 

The officers are: 

President—G. H. Palmer, Sheridan. 


First vice president—H. B. Sale, Ft. Wayne. 
Second vice president—Frank Donnell, Greens- 


urg. 
Secretary-treasurer—Edgar Richardson, Indian- 
apolis. 


With an announcement by the committee 
that a banquet and entertainment would take 
place tonight, the business session adjourned. 


Movies of Tractor Logging 


Following adjournment the Holt Manufac- 
turing Co. showed moving pictures of the Holt 
‘*Caterpillar’’ skidding, loading and hauling 
logs under all conditions in the North, the 
Pacific Northwest and the South. This was 
a very entertaining and instructive feature 
enjoyed by the lumbermen. 


THE BANQUET 


The Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, already famous for its annual banquets, 
added to its fame this year. Not only was the 
banquet itself excellent in every particular, but 
the entertainment that accompanied it was novel 
and interesting. Cabaret and other singing and 
musie as well as fancy dancing made a program 
that was good thruout. 





Indiana Lumber Retailers in Annual Convention 
Exchange Views on How Business May Be Improved 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 19.—The_ thirty- 
seventh annual convention of the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Indiana, which held its 
first session today, is in fact a members’ meet- 
ing, for the program contained no ‘‘set’’ ad- 
dresses, most of it consisting of discussions by 
the retailers themselves. 

The attendance at the meeting is large, and 
when W. H. Crim, of Salem, president, called 
the convention to order at the first session a good 
crowd was present to hear the reports and ad- 
dresses. 

President’s Address 


President Crim opened the program with his 
address, as follows: 


For the thirty-seventh time the retail lumbermen 
of Indiana have gathered to ask the time honored 
question, “What do you think of building pros- 
pects this year?” If you will promise to keep it a 
dead secret, since you have asked me this vital 
question, I'll give you my honest opinion in three 
words, “I don’t know!” 

Perhaps I should explain my reason for this 
opinion. Early in 1920 we were so handicapped by 
slow shipments and the uncertainty of orders being 
filled that much business was canceled. Building 
contemplated was abandoned till more stable times. 
Later in the year, with a falling lumber market 
and with the tightening of money, the dealer bent 
his energies to getting from under on his high 
priced stock. Today, with the market falling 
almost daily, with stocks in many cases low,- and 
with a rush of business possible next season, the 
dealer’s daily soliloquy, Hamlet-like, is “To buy 
or not to buy, that’s the question.” 

Factors That Delay Building 

There is a reasonable doubt whether the bottom 
has been reached; there is hesitancy to buy for 
fear that labor costs and the price of heavier 
building materials will not recede in keeping with 
the drop in lumber, shingles and wood products 
generally. Brick, cement, steel and kindred lines 
are off approximately but 10 percent, while lumber 
is off from 30 to 40 percent, and perhaps the end 
is not yet in sight, altho all realize that 
today’s prices are $5 .0 $10 a thousand feet below 
the cost of production. in southern pine alone, and 
a much greater sum in hardwoods. 

Labor. employed in the building trades, while 
Subjected to some small reduction in wages, has 
not yet shown a willingness to assume its share in 
decreasing building costs. 

When all these several lines will take the loss 
as the retail lumber dealer has cheerfully done, 
then we may not only look for a revival of the 
building industry over both State and nation but 
a positive boom that is freely predicted, which 
should not only last this year thruout but even a 
term of years. 

Thrift, Industry and Salesmanship Needed 

Basie conditions are admitted to be good by our 
bankers, economists and business men in general. 
Money will in the near future probably be avail- 
able for a long deferred building program, but, gen- 
tlemen of the Indiana association, mark me well, if 
we are to have a return to normal it will be neces- 
pred Maal us all to return to our prewar habits of 
i rift, of economy, of real salesmanship in the 
> ed business, for labor to learn to give a full 
ays work in return for @ fair wage. 
mn. longer should the capital, the brains, the 
ean tience of years invested in the retail lumber 

- be saddled with the war begotten parasites 
Ms cost-plus, een yg 9 and irresponsibility. A 
poe day has dawned! he approaching shadow of 
Conomy and efficiency and business management, 
Coupled with a desire to really set our national 
ee in order, is hovering over Washington, and 
se noon on March 4, with our faces to the East, 

us as members of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 





Association of Indiana examine ourselves and see 
f our house is in order, if we are ready to make 
the fight to turn this uncertain beginning of 1921 
into a splendid finish. 


Should Coéperate in Upbullding Community 


Remember that your fellow dealer and com- 
petitor is out for business, too, and by intelligent 
and friendly codperation in the problems that con- 
front you, you may both succeed, be better friends 
and neighbors and make 
the community a better 
place to live. Take ad- 
vantage of your associa- 
tion helps. Get and give 
all you can in its work, 
and, above all, in 1921 
resolve to be a real, live, 
enterprising, efficient dis- 





G. F. OSTERHAGE 
Vincennes, Ind. ; 
Elected President 





tributer of building ma- 
terials, a builder of homes 
as well as houses, and a 
power in your community. 

As to the achievements 
of our association in the 
last year i shall let our 
efficient secretary, Clayton 
Root, tell you in his re- 
port, but I can not pass 
this opportunity to tell 
you of the fine codperation 
given by your board of directors and by members 
at large whenever called upon to help the associa- 
tion in any of its activities. There have been 
many vexatious problems to meet, and your officers 
have tried faithfully to meet them in a spirit of 
fairness and justice, giving of their time and 
counsel freely that the interests of the members 
= < the Indiana association might be well pro- 
ected. 

For my successor, and for the incoming board 
that you will choose during this meeting, I urge 
the same splendid support and kindness you have 
shown me during the — just passed, and may I 
add my very best wishes for a profitable year to 
each and every one of you? 


Secretary-treasurer’s Report 

Secretary-treasurer C. D. Root, of Crown 
Point, said he had no formal report. The asso- 
ciation, he said, had made a gain in membership 
and its finances were in a satisfactory condition. 
Costs of doing the work of the organization 
have gone up with other costs, and it will be 
necessary for members to help the association 
by securing the support of dealers who are not 
now members. Last year it cost $7,229 to run 
this organization. Of this amount $4,000 came 
from membership dues. The rest represents 





‘other sources of income that involved no ex- 


penditure of members. 

Secretary Root said there are many impor- 
tant matters demanding attention. One is an 
improved lien law that deserves the support not 
only of lumbermen but of all others interested 
in construction. 

Officers or directors of the association, he said, 
had attended all the important meetings of lum- 


bermen during 1920 and its representatives had 
made several trips to Washington. All these 
trips had meant a cost to each individual mem- 
ber of only 35 cents. 

He explained the services of traffic department 
are paid for by the association in a lump sum, 
and its services are available to members with- 
out extra cost. It should be used by every mem- 
ber because it means money in his pocket that he 
otherwise would not get. 

Cancellations and Uniform Order Blank 

Months ago, Secretary Roet said, members 
were complaining of delayed shipments. Now 
manufacturers and wholesalers are complaining 
of canceled orders. Indiana, however, he said, 
was not so bad as some other States in respect 
to canceled orders. 

In this connection the secretary referred to 
the proposed uniform order blank and the efforts 
being made to establish a form that would be 
a binding contract. The cancelation evil is 
even worse in some other lines than in lumber. 
In fact unless something is done to correct it 
many industries are threatened with disaster. 
It should be practicable for dealers and manu- 
facturers to agree on an order blank that will 
express clearly the intentions of both. 

Addresses on Fire and Accident Insurance 

F. B. Fowler, of Indianapolis, secretary- 
treasurer Indiana Lumbermen’s Mutual Insur- 
ance Co., told of the organization, development 
and growth of that institution. 

Mr. Redell, of Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty 
Co., of Chicago, told of the growth of the busi- 
ness of that company until it is now the largest 
of its kind. He asked for the codperation of 
lumbermen in guarding against injuries of work- 
men. He asked their help also in the efforts 
being made to rehabilitate workmen injured in 
industry, explaining that Federal appropriation 
provides for one-half the cost. There are 600,- 
000 such injured in the United States and it 
is important to get as many as possible of them 
back into profitable employment. 

Committees Appointed by President 

President Crim at this stage appointed the 
following committees: 

Resolutions—W. V. Jennings, Sullivan; R. Metz- 
ger, Lebanon; A. L. Hubbard, Scottsburg; O. D. 


a Indignapolis, and Charles Wolflin, Evans- 
ville. : 


Nominating—W. C. Pulse, Greenburg; Harry 
Allen, Greencastle; Wade Simpson, Vincennes ; 
od jean, Bloomington, and Harry Barnett, 
‘rankton. 


The morning session then adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 

The afternoon session of the first day’s con- 
vention was decidedly a members’ meeting. 

There were no designated speakers, the sub- 
jects were interesting and vital and the dealers 
had something to say on every one. 

At the opening of the session Mr. Rust, of the 
Indiana Architects’ Association, was given an 
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opportunity to explain and ask retailers to sup- 
port a bill now before the legislature restrict- 
ing the use of the title architect to those who 
actually are architects. 

H. 8. Hoxie, manager of the St. Louis Lum- 
ber Trade Exchange, was invited to speak on 
organization. General discussion, codperation, 
honest values and fair dealings of members were 
essential to success, he said. Members get out 
of their organizations benefits proportionate to 
the contributions they make to discussions and 





Cc. D. ROOT, CROWN POINT; 
Secretary 


to codperation among its members and between 
it and other organizations. 


Trade Marking of Lumber 


Trade marking of lumber was scheduled for 
discussion, and the opinions expressed indicated 
that retailers have been considering the subject. 

W. E. Cox said he recognized the value that 
comes to the dealer from national advertising 
that stimulates building and the use of lumber. 
But advertising of the individual trade mark 
tended to subordinate the local dealer as a 
source of information on building. If the qual- 
ity of trade marked product deteriorates the 
reaction is on the dealer, and he can not guaran- 
tee its continued good quality. 

It is different with association trade mark- 
ing, because in that case the consumer looks to 
the dealer as a part of the trade marking or- 
ganization. Mr. Cox thought the dealer would 
get more benefit from the national advertising 
of an association trade mark. It boosts wood 
and by the use of its advertising service the 
dealer can give real service to the consumer. 

Harry Barnett, of Frankton, said he had not 
handled a trade marked lumber exclusively; he 
paid no attention to the mark when he sold 
trade marked stock. He thought association ad- 
vertising less expensive. He was opposed to in- 
dividual trade marking. 

Paul Kendall, of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
said that concern investigated the matter pretty 
thoroly before adopting trade marking. A 
questionnaire showed that 70 percent of the re- 
tailers asked favored trade marking; 8314 per- 
cent would handle trade marked lumber and an 
additional 10 percent would do so under cer- 
tain conditions. 

He told of the service his company furnished 
to dealers and said its guaranty of quality stim- 
ulated pride in the product among the con- 
cern’s own employees. He felt that the mer- 
chandising principles that have been success- 
fully applied to other materials can be applied 
to lumber. 

A. W. Voorhees said several hundred mills in 
the South were all trying to make good lumber 
and if each trade marked and advertised its 
trade mark, the cost would be added to the cost 
of lumber. Association trade marking, he 
thought, would be more economical. 

Paul Bowman said advertising is to be a big 


factor in future merchandising and that trade 
mark advertising must stand or fall on its mer- 
its. Dealers are willing to be shown. They do 
not recommend a particular trade marked prod- 
uct. It is sometimes charged, he said, that man- 
ufacturers owning line yards were using the 
trade mark as a means of ultimately eliminat- 
ing the independent retailer. Personally he 
thought manufacturers were trying to educate 
retailers to appreciate the value of advertising. 

Mr. Derby, of Warren, Ark., asked Paul 
Kendall to tell what is the cost of trade mark- 
ing. 
Mr. Kendall explained the mechanism by 
which the mark is put on. 

A. B. Cone, of Chicago, said he did not see 
just why dealers should object to trade marking 
of lumber when they carried so many other 
trade marked commodities. 

Mr. Johnson, of Remington, said he would like 
to handle trade marked lumber if he could get 
all the trade marked stacks he wanted all the 
time. 

Income Tax 

The question of pricing inventory for tax 
purposes came up for discussion and after many 
expressions of opinion Mr. Jones, of the Simp- 
son Lumber Co., Oaktown, called attention to 
the fact that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Jan. 
1, page 72, and Jan. 8, page 68, had contained 
a detailed explanation of the law and recent 
rulings of the bureau of internal revenue. 


Handling Side Lines 


Discussion of the advisability of handling side 
lines brought out many interesting comments. 

One dealer said he did $40,000 worth of busi- 
ness last year and only $18,000 was lumber. 

W. L. Hubbard said that after being in the 
hardware line twenty-four years he put in lum- 
ber as a side line. 

It was the testimony of many dealers that in 
small towns there would not be business enough 
to support the yards without side lines. 

Mr. Simpson, of Vincennes, said he did not 
call them side lines. He sells anything he can 
make a profit on. 

Mr. Voorhees said it was more logical for the 
customer to buy everything in the building line 
from the lumber yard than anywhere else. 


Advertising 


President Crim called upon Willis Dye, of T. 
J. Dye & Sons, Kokomo, to start the discussion 
on advertising. 

Mr. Dye said his company uses the ‘‘Sign of 
the Log’’ as its trade mark and slogan. A 
metal sign on a white post goes out to each job 
with the first load of lumber and stays there 
until it is completed. 

He uses a great deal of direct mail circular 
advertising, no envelopes, and all 1-cent postage. 
He uses seasonable matter and utilizes the 
Southern Pine Association advertising service 
and a bill posting service. He had also an ex- 
hibit at the Kokomo industrial show. He has a 
plan service and aims to sell the completed 
house thru the contractor. Each year he sells 
fifty to sixty hog houses made of short lengths 
and damaged stock. 

The company uses trucks altogether and they 
are all painted yellow, including the solicitor’s 
“Siiprd.”” 

He uses a map of the county and studies it to 
decide where to go for business. His mailing 
list comprises 2,200 rural and 400 urban names. 
His appropriation is 1 to 1144 percent of sales. 
He has no set amount but considers advertising 
the most important except service, and spends 
what he thinks necessary. Seventy percent of 
his trade is city. 

Mr. Dye stressed selling the completed job 
at a lump sum and not by the thousand. He 
gets a better profit by selling service and satis- 
faction than by selling just lumber. 

The contractor makes his own bill, but does 
not get prices elsewhere. The plans are writ- 
ten in the lumber office and, Mr. Dye said, ‘all 
the tomfoolery is cut out of the plans.’’ 

Mr. Johnson, of Clinton, said he sells homes 
not houses. He gets more direct returns from 
personal letters under 2-cent postage. He takes 
hayracks or some small buildings to farm sales 
and gets the auctioneers to sell them. He has 


special sales of wall board and other items, put- 
ting hand bills in rigs about town. He also has 
had community meetings at the yard, which he 
had all lighted up. He gave away souvenirs and 
had good speakers to talk about home owning. 
He issues invitations to these meetings and 
serves ice cream to all who come. 

The first step in business building, he safd, 
is to make the lumber office and yard attrac- 
tive—a place fit for women to come. Mr. 
Johnson said he has a service room, 


Shingle Pack 


J. S. Williams, of the shingle branch of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, opened 
a discussion of the question of shingle packing 
by saying that all the progress made in shingle 
manufacture and selling has been the result 
of organization, the purpose being to find out 
what was best for the business and then sell 
the trade on it. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Williams’ talk the 
session adjourned. 


Moving Pictures 
Following adjournment, the Beaver Board 
companies put on a reel of pictures showing 


their plants and methods. Mr. Nims, in a pre- 
liminary address, said there is the basis for 


-profitable business in the United States and the 


Beaver companies are going to do their part to 
help the dealers get it. 


SUPPORT OF NEW LIEN LAW URGED 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 20.—The morning 
session opened with an explanation by Earl R. 
Conder, the association’s attorney, of the pro- 
posed amendment to the lien law. A discussion 
followed and many questions were asked and 
explanations given. Members were urged to 
use their influence to secure the passage of the 
amendment. R. H. Hildebrand, South Bend, 
secretary of the Indiana Builders’ Supply Asso- 
ciation, said his association is back of it. Presi- 
dent Crim urged the members to send personal 
letters to the legislators on the merits of the 
bill. 

G. N. Wentworth, superintendent of the horse 
market department of the Union Stockyards, 
Chicago, urged the economy of horses and the 





WALTER H. CRIM, SALEM ; 
Retiring President 


buying of grain, hay and horses from the farm- 
ers to help them to buy lumber. 


Election Followed by Hoo-Hoo Concat 

The nominating. committee reported the fol- 
lowing, who were then elected: 

President—G. F. Osterhage, Vincennes. 

Vice president—Willis Dye, Kokomo. , 

Directors for two years: W. H. Crim, Salem; 
H. C. Scearce, Mooresville; C. S. Schmoger, South 
Bend; Roy Metzger, Lebanon. 

A concatenation was held Wednesday night 
and a banquet at which about forty were pres 
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ent. There were fourteen new kittens and eleven 
reinstatements. H. R. Isherwood, secretary- 
treasurer of the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, 
was present. 


BANQUET CONCLUDES ANNUAL 


At the afternoon session O. D. Haskett, of 
Indianapolis, reported the resolutions, thanking 
the hosts of the convention, favoring the asso- 
ciation trade marking and opposing individual, 
deploring the housing shortage as a menace to 
the public welfare, and recommending a State 
law exempting from taxation dwelling improve- 
ments. After much discussion the convention 
adopted a uniform order blank. 

J. Kent Greene, of the Chicago municipal 
court, explained arbitration and its application 
to associations. The method has been used for 
two years. Paul Ayres told of a typical case in 
which he was arbitrator, when the award was 
satisfactory to all. L. R, Putman, directing 
manager American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion, commended the adoption of the order 
blank, favored arbitration, and explained his 
association’s compulsory arbitration. He said 
eancelations constituted the biggest problem 
now before the trade and that this problem 
would be solved by written orders. Inventory 
should be priced at replacement cost, he declared, 
and concerns should take their losses so that 
business can go ahead. Mr. Putman told of the 
material dealers’ conference in Chicago and 
the housing conference in Washington and rec- 
ommended representation at these meetings. 

After the officers were installed the meeting 
adjourned to a banquet, of which six hundred 
took part. Douglas Malloch, of Chicago of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, was the speaker. A 
telegram of greetings from H. C. Scearce, sent 
from Tucson, Ariz., was read. He is en route 
to California. President Crim presided at the 
banquet. 


RE-ELECTED HEAD OF THREE CONCERNS 


Davenport, Iowa, Jan. 17.—At the annual 
election of the Crossett Timber Co., Crossett 
Western Lumber Co., and the Big Creek Logging 
Co., held here last Tuesday, E. C. Crossett was 
reélected president of each concern. These 
three companies are owners of largé holdings of 
timber land in Washington and Oregon. Their 
big mill is located at Wauna, Ore., on the Co- 
lumbia River. . 

Officers and directors of the three companies 
were chosen as follows: 


Crossett Timber Co. 


President—E. C. Crossett. 

Vice president—C. W. Gates. 

Secretary—Charles Duncan. 

Treasurer—J. W. Watzek. 

Assistant treasurer—A. R. Watzek. 

Directors—BP. C. Crossett, J. W. Watzek, C. W. 
Gates, R. E. Peck, C. H. Watzek, J. A. Rankin and 
Charles Duncan. 


Crossett Western Lumber Co. 


President—E. C. Crossett. 

Vice president—C. W. Gates. 

Secretary-treasurer—C. H. Watzek. 

Directors—E. C. Crossett, J. W. Watzek, C. W. 
Gates, R. E. Peck, C. H. Watzek, D. E. Stewart 
and Charles Duncan. 


The officers and directors of the Big Creek 


Logging Co. are identical with those of the 
Crossett Western Lumber Co. 





FIR MEN WELCOME INVESTIGATION 


TacoMA, WASH., Jan. 15.—Following the re- 
ceipt of the report of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in which the west Coast lumber indus- 
try was attacked for its attitude during the war, 
Tacoma lumbermen expressed the utmost indig- 
nation at the statements made by the commis- 
sion. A conference which was attended by Ever- 
ett G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & Ta- 
coma Lumber Co., W. Yale Henry, vice presi- 
dent of the Clear Fir Lumber Co., Ernest Dolge, 
president of Ernest Dolge (Inc.), and Paul 
Johns, manager of the Waterway Mill Co., was 
held immediately on receipt of the commission’s 


report and the following statement was given 
out by the four manufacturers: 


The lumber industry in the Northwest would 
more than welcome a thoro investigation of the 
activities of the industry during and after the 
war. The industry in the Northwest more than 
equaled the efforts of any other district to pro- 
vide lumber for ship building material and air- 
plane stock and was the only district forced to an 
8-hour-day under the Government agencies of the 
Spruce Division and Fir Production Board, which 
agencies set wages, working hours and lumber 
prices until after the armistice. 





RATE INCREASE KILLS DEMAND 


New York, Jan. 17.—J. H. Bloedel, president 
of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, of Bell- 
ingham, Wash:, car and cargo shippers of Paci- 
fic coast forest products, recently visited sales 
offices of the firm in this city. Mr. Bloedel attri- 
buted the ‘‘ruination ’’ of the fir business east 
of the Mississippi River to the inerease in rail- 
road freight rates which became effective about 
two months ago. He said he did not see any- 
thing hopeful in the immediate outlook for the 
fir trade and,.in fact, looked forward to poor 
business for the entire year of 1921. 

C. R. Leekridge, manager of the New York 
office, supplemented Mr. Bloedel’s statement 
with one in which he took practically the same 
view of the outlook. He said: 

It is exceedingly difficult to give you conditions 
as they really are. About the whole situation in 
a nutshell is that the fir mills are destitute of 
orders. The market has been breaking Foy g 
since April of 1920, and at the present writing it is 
easily $6 a thousand below the cost of production. 
We would estimate fully 70 percent of the mills 
have shut down and the lumber that they have 
piled in their yards they are sacrificing at about 
any price to move their stock. 


BPPAPPBPD PP PAE LPL 


THE REPORT of the New York State industrial 
commission, recently published, shows that dur- 
ing the first half of 1920 there were 240 in- 
dustrial disputes in that State. According to the 
report, 834,188 persons were directly involved 
therein, with loss of working time aggregating 
10,608,483 days. 





LUMBER’S POSITION IN THE COMMODITY INDEX 


(Lumber Value Index) 
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= two charts above were presented by Robert B. Goodman, chairman Bureau of Economics, National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, In a 
ecture entitled “The Price of Lumber” presented at Yale University, Jan. 20. The text of the lecture appears on pages 76-78 of this issue 
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DENVER, COLO., Jan. 
15.—The concluding ses- 
sions of the annual con- 





Oo. D. NEILL, 
Greeley, Colo., 
Elected President 








vention of the Mountain 
States Lumber Dealers’ 
Association were held 
here yesterday and to- 
day and were replete 
with many excellent ad- 
dresses and discussions 
thereon. (A report of the Thursday sessions ap- 
peared on page 56 of the Jan. 15 issue.) Marley 
Brown, of Limon, Colo., the first speaker at 
the Friday morning session, delivered an ad- 
dress of such merit that it is printed in full on 
pages 82-83 of this issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 

Discussing Mr. Brown’s paper Mr. Barnett, 
of McCook, Nebr., ventured to suggest that in 
view of the house shortage claims which are 
variously estimated at from one to five million, 
there were possibilities of large exaggeration. 

D. J. Fair, of Sterling, Kan., talked about, 
and favored, the idea that a guaranty by a lum- 
ber dealer against a decline in price to his pros- 
pective customer would have a happy effect. 

Dr. Frank Kinney, of Denver, spoke to some 
length on the subject of cancer to the effect that 
drugs, pastes, osteopathy, electricity, radium or 
Christian Science have never cured cancer. Re- 
move the malignant thing and do it early, he 
declared. Cancer is not hereditary, contagious 
nor infectious. 


The Financial Situation 


A. C. Foster, president of the Bankers’ Trust 
Co., of Denver, and director of the Federal re- 
serve board, took for his subject ‘‘The Finan- 
cial Situation—Past, Present and Future.’’ He 
described the shortage of money as a certain 
after-effect of the war. He argued that— 


The waste and extravagances of war have pro- 
duced such ‘reaction that the whole world is “hard 
up.” Larger investment in plant and stock, inci- 
dent to higher prices have resulted in an increased 
“frozen loan” liability. “Frozen loans” have for 
the last several months been rather rapidly liqui- 
da! ~ The process continues till now but a 
fraction of the original $4,000,000,000 of the grand 
total remains uncongealed. 

The dearth of foreign trade incident to unfav- 
orable exchange rate is cited as contributing to 
present stagnation of industry in the United 
States. Our loss is due to exchange conditions— 
advantages over those countries where such diffi- 
culties do not obtain, Constructive organizations, 
now well under way, are providing $1,100,000,000 
to finance foreign trade and relief may be soon 
effected. 

Pre-war prices are relegated to ancient history— 
will never again obtain in this country; labor 
will be paid such wages as to preclude low com- 
modity values. 

The moralit 








of business firms is at low ebb. 
Witness the flagrant liberties in the cancelation 
of orders that were taken in good faith. Revival 
of morality in our personal and business relations 
is imperative. There is need of new vision and 
ideals. Every effort should be made to save every 
industry and business that is worth saving. The 
present is no time for the creditor to seize the 
debtor < the throat. The present is a poor time 
to speculate or invest in things not vitally essen- 
tial to your personal or business necessities. 

The present is a _ee time to live on faith; 
faith in your morality, in your business, your 
State, your country and your God. 


Fred P. Mann, of Devils Lake, N. D., in his 
address gave some concrete ideas on how to 
build up a retail business. He alleges— 


that he has builded a large general merchandise 
business in his (small) city founded on service to 
the consumer; that intelligent advertising is a 
wonderful and essential asset to business ; that it is 
quite possible to put any retail business on a cash 
or 30-day basis; that of the $90,000,000 per an- 
hum spent in a retail way in North Dakota, 
$30,000,000 went out of the State; that 40 per- 
cent of Iowa’s retail business is taken over by out- 
of-State concerns; that seventy-two carloads of 
mail order catalogs were distributed thruout North 
Dakota last year; that his comprehensive adver- 


\ 


Mountain States Dealers 
Conclude Interesting Annual 


tising and pres, letters have resulted in happily 
increasing his business many fold ; that while many 

other items enter into construction costs, yet the 

home builder always thinks in terms of lumber 

only ; that the Non-Partisan League has cost North 

= $25,000,000, but that it has now shot its 
olt. 


Harry Warner, in his address on ‘‘Cement— 
Ancient and Modern,’’ delivered some ‘‘ concen- 
trated aggregates’’ that effectively reached his 
hearers. He said in effect that— 

Early and competent use of Portland cement is 
evidenced by the Appian Way in Italy and the 
Pyramids of Egypt. There are 14,000 miles of con- 
crete roads in the United States now. Forty thou- 
sand to forty-five thousand dollars builds a mile at 


BELIEVE IN SIGNS? 


Denver has ’em. 

‘‘And they said ‘Give Us a Sign.’ ’’ 
—Bible. 

**We sell the Earth.’’ 
ture).—Real Estate Firm. 

‘*He that hath a home to put his 
head in has a good head piece.’’— 
Realtor. 

‘*Mental Clearing House.’’—Book 
Store. 





(Globe Pic- 


**BILL’S PLACE 

‘*Bill keeps this place. 
keeps Bill.’’—Chop House. 

‘*If not satisfied, tear up your check 
and walk out.’’—Restaurant. 

‘*They wear like a pig’s snout.’’— 
Overalls. 

‘*Two good things—your money and 
our coal—let’s swap.’’—Coal Dealer. 
**Please don’t ask us to trust a cent, 

If, as you say, you are badly bent 
Go ask the bank, that’s what they’re 


This place 


for 
Don’t ask for credit and don’t get 
sore.’’ —Grocer. 











present cost; $260,000 would be the modern cost 
per mile to construct the Appian Way. The roads 
in the United States are costing to construct ap- 
proximately one and two-thirds billion dollars per 
annum. 

Nine-tenths barrel of Portland cement is the per 
capita consumption at present in the United 
States; one and three-fourths barrels per capita 
is the consumption in Iowa; one-fifth barrel the 
per capita consumption in Louisiana. There is 
more service for the money invested in concrete 
roads than in any other form of road construction. 


Notes of the Convention 


H. Larsen, of Rawlins, Wyo., calls attention 
of the convention to an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





R. D. MUNDELL, DENVER, COLO. ; 
Secretary ¢ 


tract found on the con- 
vention seats entitled 
*“Get the Other Fellow’s 





E. B. HUMPHREYS, 
Raton, N. M., 


Retiring President 





Point of View’’ and 
urges lumbermen to 
study the other fellow’s 
train of thought. 

C. J. Hoch, of Yuma, 
Colo., opined that we 
were at present suffer- 
ing from an overdose of 
public opinion, routed to the consumer, via the 
press. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, requests that retailers clip and 
forward to it any adverse criticism or flagrant 
misrepresentation which they or the trade may 
encounter anent the lumber industry. 

The American Fair Trade League asks that 
our congressmen be urged to support the 
Stevens-Kelley bill. 

Colorado Springs lumber dealers who an- 
nounced a reduction in prices and the shoe cob- 
blers of the same city, who announced a raise, 
are both cited to appear before the grand jury. 

C. K. Gould asserted that while the advance in 
freight rates is quite negligible, as relates to a 
pair of shoes, an overcoat or a sack of sugar, 
yet it runs into large percentages as relates to 
lumber and coal, 50 to 60 percent of the retail 
price of coal being freight charges. 

U. U. Warren says we can put our business 
on a cash basis. Let the banks loan money; 
our mission is to sell lumber. 

W. H. Esworthy sets forth that some 90 
percent of the sawmills are now closed down and 
will reopen only when they can obtain a fair 
day’s work for a fair day’s wage. 

N. D. Beaver wants to ‘‘shout it from the 
housetops and tell it in the streets of Ascalon’’ 
that the lumber mills, or at least lots of them, 
are not at all finicky about whom they sell to. 

W. E. McClung, of Colorado Springs, deplores 
that it still costs nearly twice as much to build 
a 5- or 6-room house as heretofore; and wants 
the blame to be located where it belongs and 
not on the lumberman. ; 

The new president, O. D. Neill, of the Neill 
Lumber Co., Greeley, Colo., is a young man of 
virile makeup. His election is an acknowledg- 
ment of the value to the association of the 
new blood that is becoming so great a factor 
in business life. 

The reélected secretary, R. D. Mundell, was 
the really busy man of the convention. What 
with the registration, greeting new arrivals, pass- 
ing information to everybody, and lining up 
the excursion (now touring the western mills), 
his job was one of intense activity, Neverthe- 
less, he acted as head usher and succeeded in 
keeping the front seats filled, which, by the way, 
is something for a secretary to brag about. 


Resolutions Adopted 


In the resolutions adopted by the convention 
it was urged as important that retail lumbermen 
use their best efforts to bring into effect a har- 
mony of readjustment in price of all articles 
and labor that enter into construction opera- 
tions, to the end that a needed revival in home 
building be encouraged. The officers of the 
association and the several speakers were 
thanked for their efforts; also the press was 


commended. 
Officers Elected 
Officers for the ensuing year were elected as 
follows: 
President—O. D. Neill, Greeley, Colo. 
c oe vice president—C. D. Charles, Windsor, 
‘olo. 
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Second vice president—Chester Stewart, Ther- 
mopolis, Wyo. 

Thing president—Charles Probestel, Santa 
Fe, N. M. 

Secretary—R. D. Mundell, Denver, Colo. 

Treasurer—Harry Nutting, Littleton, Colo. (re- 
elected). 

Directors—District No. 1—O. D. Lewis, Sterling, 
Colo. ; District No. 2—Marley Brown, Limon, Colo. ; 
District No. 3—H. H. Bokken, Alta Vista, Colo. ; 
Pistrict No. 4—M. Elliot, Pine Bluff, Colo. 





MEETING DENVER KNOT HOLE CLUB 


Some 570 sat at table as guests of the Knot 
Hole Club on the fifth floor of Daniels & Fish- 
er’s Building, Jan. 14. The doors were opened 
at 6:30 and all seats were taken in a few min- 
utes. A turkey dinner was served with all the 
incidental ‘‘trimmings,’’ Ice cream, cake and 
coffee rounded out the repast. Unfortunately 
many were seated with their backs to the tem- 
porary stage and as there was scarcely an idle 
moment many of the guests are returning home- 
ward with stiff necks. Like Grape Nuts 
‘«There’s a Reason.’’ 

Some good community singing was evoked by 
a competent leader, and the performers were all 
enthusiastically received and frequently re- 
called. 

There is perhaps doubt as to the stability of 
the Bolshevik government. Some may not be 
quite certain that the Sinn Feiners may tri- 
umph in Ireland this spring, yet there is no 
doubt nor uncertainty as to the immense popu- 
larity of the Denver Knot Hole Club’s annual 
banquet, 


THE COAST EXCURSION 

The convention committee in charge of the 
excursion to the Pacific coast, which included a 
visit to the lumber mills and points of interest 
in and about Spokane, Seattle, Aberdeen, Port- 
land and San Francisco, was very successful in 
securing a good sized party of Mountain States 
retailers and their ladies. Those who made the 
trip were: ' 

F. L. Crissey and wife, Colorado Springs, Colo. ; 
Crissey & Fowler Lumber Co. 


c. D. Charles and wife, Windsor, Colo. ; Oster- 
no & Charles Lumber 
0. 


W. R. Grier and wife, 





Cheyenne, Wyo.; The 
Grier Lumber Co. 

T. C. Hurst and wife, 
Arvada, Colo., Arcada 
Lumber Co. 

H. C. HOCH, 


Yuma, Colo., 
Retiring Vice President 





H. Larsén and wife, 
Rawlins, Wyo.; H. Lar- 
sen Lumber Co. 

O. H. Ellison and wife, 
Grand Junction, Colo.: 
O. H. Ellison Lumber Co. 

E. J. Castell and wife, 
Grand Junction, Colo. ; 
Castell Lumber Co. 





Walter Bogesst and wife, Ni Wot, Colo.; Hog- 
sett Lumber & Mercantile Co. 

A. Paintér and wife, Kimball, Nebr.; Farmers 
Lumber Co. 

Fred Conine, wife and two daughters, Denver, 
Colo. ; The Oregon Lumber Co. 

Cc. A. Biggs and wife, Canon City, Colo.; Biggs 
Lumber Co. 

E. B. Humphreys, Raton, N. M.; Raton Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co. 

H. C. Hoch, Yuma, Colo.; H. C. Hoch & Sons. 

W. C. Kurtz, Grand Junction, Colo. ; Independent 
Lumber Co. 

Clyde A. Biggs, Grand Junction, Colo.; Biggs- 
Kurtz Hardware Co. 

J. Q. Conrad, Wray, Colo.: Wray Lumber Co. 

J. H. Burnside, Denver, Colo. : Burnside Co. 

D. H. Elder, Denver, Colo. ; Elder & Beach.- 

R. D. Mundell, Denver, Colo.; Mountain States 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

E. F. McCowan and wife, Denver, Colo.; Bovina 
Lumber Co., Bovina, Colo. 

R. B. Haverland, Otis, Colo.; Hoch & Haverland. 


Allen V. Smith, Meeker, Colo. ; White River Lum- 
ber Co. 


HOO-HOO CONCATENATES 

Kittens to the number of thirty-three came 
from their purblind condition into the light of 
day—it should be said, rather, the light of 
night—at the concatenation held on or near the 
roof of the Brown Palace Hotel in the after- 
glow of the first convention day. Rumor hints 
that some stray mongrel cur terrorized the kit- 
tens and they were hardly restrained on the roof 
until parachutes could be adjusted. Secretary- 
treasurer H. R. Isherwood viewed with satisfac- 
tion the results of the evening and reported 
much interest at present in Hoo-Hoo activities. 





HOW BUILDERS VIEW THE OUTLOOK 


The Sterling Lumber & Supply Co., with 
headquarters at 119th and Halsted Streets, Chi- 
eago, recently addressed a number of letters 
to contractors and builders accustomed to doing 
business with it. From the replies received the 
following summary regarding present building 
conditions and the outlook was made: 

Non- 
com- 
Doubdt- mit- 


Question Yes No ful tal 
Have you much work under 

construction now? ...... +t 38 we 2 
Have you much work that 

you will start soon?.... 8 34 ee 2 
Do you look for a reduction 4 

in wage scales?......... 25 12 5 2 


20 to 25 to Very D’bt- 
25% 85% Little ful 
2 2 3 


If so, how much?.......-- 18 

Eccel- D’bt- 
Poor Fair Good lent ful 

What is your opinion 

regarding building 

prospects for this 
FORE? oc ccackeave 16 14 8 2 2 
Fifteen qualified their votes fair or good, saying 
prospects are entirely dependent on reduction in 


labor and material costs. 


RETAILERS TAKE LOSSES ON INVENTORIES 


In its issue of Jan. 15 the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN printed letters from a number of retail 
line-yard concerns stating their policy as to tak- 
ing inventories and indicating that lumber deal- 
ers generally are taking their losses on inven- 
tory and beginning the new year on a new basis 





of values. Other interesting letters along this 
line have been received since that time, of which 
the two following are typical: 

We inventoried all of our stocks, including lum- 


ber, millwork, masons’ materials and all building 
ms terials on the basis of the replacement value of 
We have also reduced our selling prices corre- 
Spondingly on all materials in order to help stimu- 
late building, 

While it is a little early in the season to fore- 
cast what will develop in the building line, we feel 
Hat there will be more than the usual amount of 











Hig 


Bis fon’t know what other retailers are doing, 
aiare your information will say that we have 
ron vised our associate yards that the thing for 
then to do is to use the prices they are taking in 
price ‘nventory as the basis for their present selling 
pryce— namely, the inventory price should be con- 
Woy them as their cost price. 

the «ways try to base our retail prices upon 
_ Solesale market as near as we can, and I be- 
tailor: ou will find that generally speaking the re- 

‘TS realize that the thing for them to do is to 


lower their prices based upon the present whole- 
sale market and that if they are going to have any 
loss the quicker they have it the better. A loss or 
a gain is never realized until the material on hand 
is disposed of. 

A year or two ago, when inventory was taken, 
paper profits were shown. ‘oday paper losses are 
shown and it is only when the merchandise is ac- 
tually sold that a profit or a loss actually occurs. 

Our associates understand this very well and for 
that reason we are looking at the present market 
today like any business man should and all we 
want now is customers. There is one dark spot, 
however, that we can’t overlook, and it is that 





“Your order is your word of 
honor. Protect it.” 








lumbermen can not do it all. There are other 


things that constitute a home and building in gen- 
eral besides lumber, and we hardly think that any 
big improvement in the matter of retail sales will 
be accomplished until the “butcher. baker and can- 
dlestick maker’’ are as generous in their reduction 
of prices as the lumbermen have been. 

here is only one thing to do under present con- 
ditions, and that is to get down to “brass tacks” 
and saw wood. We have done it before and we can 
do it —— Kuntz, Peter Kuntz Co., Day- 
ton, 0. 


NON-PARTISAN BILLS IN MINNESOTA 


Str. Pavt, Minn., Jan. 18.—Exacting an ‘‘un- 
reasonable, excessive or unjust profit?’ for the 
sale of any necessity of life is declared to be 
‘*profiteering’’ in a bill now before the Minne- 
sota State senate, and this new crime is pun- 
ished by a fine of $1,000, imprisonment for not 
more than one year, or both. The bill is by 
Senators F. L. Cliff and F. H. Peterson, and is 
in the general legislation committee of the sen- 
ate. In defining the necessities of life the bill 
enumerates ‘‘food, wearing apparel, shoes and 
building material, together with tools, machinery, 
implements and equipment for the actual pro- 
duction or manufacture of the same.’’ 

The bill is a substitute for the proposed in- 
dustrial court, patterned after the Kansas court, 
which was to deal with trade abuses. Senator 
Peterson is well known to lumbermen as the 
man who got out the report on the lumber busi- 
ness, issued by the Minnesota department of 
agriculture, charging excessive profit taking by 
the retail trade especially. 

Another measure of interest to lumbermen 
is the anti-discrimination bill, prohibiting any 
dealers in commodities from charging more at 
one point in the State than in another, taking 
into account differences in freight rates. This 
has been presented in both houses by Nonparti- 
san League members. 





GAVE FUTURE PRESIDENT A RIDE 

GRAND Rapips, Micu., Jan. 17.—Upon the oe- 
easion of his visit to Marion, Ohio, on Jan. 8 as 
chairman of a delegation of lumbermen to con- 
fer with President-elect Harding, John W. 
Blodgett, of Grand Rapids, was pleasantly sur- 
prised to find that, altho he never before had met 
Senator Harding he was not unknown to that 
gentleman; in fact, that he had once, by proxy, 
rendered the future president an appreciated 
and remembered courtesy. Thereby hangs an 
interesting little story. 

During the conference Senator Harding said 
to Mr. Blodgett: ‘‘Do you know that I once 
borrowed your span of driving horses and en- 
joyed a ride around Grand Rapids behind 
them?’ Mr. Blodgett racked his mind in vain 
in the endeavor to recall the incident. ‘‘Many 
years ago,’’ continued the’ President-elect, ‘‘I 
was in Grand Rapids for the purpose of speak- 
ing at a banquet tendered by the board of trade 
to the furniture manufacturers and buyers. I 
arrived early in the morning, and after break- 
fast started out for a stroll around the town, 
accompanied by a man whose name I do not 
recall, altho I think he was an officer of one 
of the associations. We stopped to admire a 
splendid span of bay horses attached to a sleigh. 
I remarked to the coachman that I was a 
stranger in the city, also that I was very fond 
of horses. The coachman was very courteous, 
saying that he was in your employ, and that as 
both you and Mrs. Blodgett were out of the city 
he was merely exercising the horses and would 
be very glad to show us around. We jumped in 
and he drove us all about the city, returning us 
to the Pantlind Hotel—I understand you have 
a new and bigger hotel now, called by the same 
name. ’? 

Upon his return home Mr. Blodgett called up 
his former coachman, N. A. Gilbert, and asked 
if he remembered the incident. ‘‘Perfectly,’’ 
said Mr. Gilbert. ‘‘Do you know who the man 
who first spoke to you about the horses was?’? 
asked Mr. Blodgett. ‘‘Haven’t the slightest 
idea,” was the reply. ‘‘It was Warren G. 
Harding, President-elect of the United States,’’ 
said Mr. Blodgett. Over the telephone wire 
came the reply: ‘‘Good gracious! ’’ 





THE BLOOM OF BASSWOOD is more valuable 
‘‘bee pasture’? than the bloom of any other 
tree. It yields honey in abundance, and be- 
cause of the peculiar arrangement of the leaves, 
the blossoms are sheltered from rain, enabling 
bees to work them during rainy weather when 
most other blossoms can not be utilized. 
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GLEN ELLYN, ILL., Jan. 19.—In other places 
building may be dull, carpenters may be seeking 
work and the homeless crowding into already 
crowded flats and houses, but in Glen Ellyn the 
ring of carpenters’ hammers fills the air and 
houses are rapidly going up to serve the needs of 
those who are building them. Glen Ellyn is a 
quiet, attractive suburb of Chicago, especially 
beautiful because of its lake and its wide spread- 
ing trees in yards and along the streets. Real 
estate, altho well improved as to streets, lights 
and the like, did not increase appreciably in 
price during the war or during the boom period 
thereafter. It is true that sales of vacant prop- 
erty have been very heavy and at present the 
abstract company is swamped with business. 
And s0 it is that not only was 1920 a good build- 
ing year, starting off well, but 1921 bids fair to 
be even better. 

At present there are under construction ap- 
proximately twenty houses, a goodly number 
for a community of some three thousand people, 
but it is expected that the erection of at least 
twenty more will be begun very shortly. These 








The open winter is being taken full advantage 
of in Glen Ellyn, where houses in all stages 
see may be seen in all parts of the 
city 


houses are not going up in any one section, but 
are scattered thruout Glen Ellyn, many of them 
being built for individuals while others are be- 
ing built for real estate men and builders who 
expect to sell them when completed. 

And so it is that when one asks who the busiest 
man in town is, those ‘‘in the know’’ smile and 














The individual home builder and the professional 
builders are busy erecting homes 


direct the inquirer to William Baethke, of the 
Newton-Baethke Co., which handles lumber and 
all sorts of building ‘material as well as coal and 
feed. An investigation which involved an inspec- 
tion of practically all the houses under course 
of erection reveals that only one of those being 
built is of brick and that all the rest, so far as 
could be told, are of wood. Upon being ques- 
tioned Mr. Baethke admitted that he was fully 
aware of the fact that the houses were all ot 
lumber and ventured the opinion that lumber 
would continue to be the main building material 
in Glen Ellyn for many years. The Newton- 
Baethke Co. maintains the policy of buying lum- 
ber all the year round as it is needed and conse- 
quently Mr. Baethke is now placing orders for 
lumber right along. At this time he has just 
completed the figuring of new estimates for the 


A TOWN WHERE BUILDING IS BOOMING 


material for twenty additional houses and while 
no announcement has been made of the placing 
of the business he expects to be able to go ahead 
and order at an early date the lumber for these 
jobs. In commenting upon the outlook Mr. 
Baethke said, ‘‘ From everything I can ascertain 
1921 is going to be a mighty good year for build- 
ing. I believe that after March 4, with the instal- 
lation of a new national administration, build- 
ing will pick up generally and that not only here 
in Glen Ellyn but all over the country the year 
will be a good one for retail lumbermen. ’’ 

The twenty houses the construction of which 
it is expected will be started soon in Glen Ellyn 
are to be put up by a builder who will sell them 
on easy terms. These houses are to be of various 
sizes and unless plans change are all to be built 
of lumber. They range in size from a modest 
cottage to more pretentious residences suited to 
the pocket-books of well-to-do people. Where 
desired a comparatively small down payment will 
be taken and the rest of the purchase price cov- 
ered by a first mortgage and a second mortgage, 
the latter to be paid off by a series of monthly 
payments ranging over a number of years. 











material in 
carpenters’ 


Wood is the most popular building 
Glen Ellyn, where the music of 
hammers fills the air 





HOW INDIANA AND KANSAS RETAIL 


There is a considerable demand in the lum- 
ber trade for the prices which retail lumbermen 
in the different sections of the country are secur- 
ing for the lumber they sell. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN presents herewith prices taken 
from a January price list of two alert and pro- 
gressive retail firms, one located in Indiana and 
the other in Kansas. These companies, while 
possibly aware of the existence of the other, 
have absolutely no personal contact, and there- 
fore it is especially interesting to note how 
closely prices on many items parallel. The fol- 
lowing tables give the prices asked: 


Indiana Retail Prices 
S.P. Fir Cyp. Redw.w.P. 


Per Per Per Per Per 
M M M M M 
Boards, No. 1 common: 
x4 to 1x10—10 to 
De eet eleie: ke aly $ 65 $ 65 
1x12—10 to 20’: 75 8 75 
Boards, No. : common : 
1x4—10 to 20’..... 45 
1x6, 1x8 and 1x10— 
40 to 20"........ 50 
et SE oe : aa «a eae 
Ceiling, B&better : ” 
5x4 and 5x6...... Bs wlersig lee ats ae 
wee No. 1 com- 
ox4. "te 2x10—10 to 
CEP 50 3650 
2x12—10 to 20’.... 60 60 
2x12—22 and 24’... 75 75 
2x12—26 and 28’... 80 80 


ae “Ey No. 2 


2x4. rg 2x10—all stock 
eae 40 40 
2x12-All stock lgts. 45 45 
Fencing, No. 1 common, 


rough: 
1x6—12 to 16’..... 75 75 
Finish, B&better S. P.; 
No. 2 clear and bet- 
ter fir; B cypress; 
clear redwood ; No. 
3 clear white pine: 


com- 


S.P. Fir Cyp. Redw.w.P. 


Per Per Per Per Per 
M M M M M 
ae ge. a 100 200 200 200 
1x12 to Tete res 110 200 200 200 
Flooring, edge grain 
southern pine: 
= and 1x4—B&bet- 
ee Peres Bere S80: aie09 
ry grain fir: 
1x4 No. 2 eear and 
DOLD Gsvayidad «cs 120 
Flat grain southern pine: 
ix4 B&better ....... 90 
1x6 Bé&better, _ 90 
oe a, a No. 40 
Ce ee es ‘ 
1x6 ‘No. “1 common, 
aT! ree 70 
1x6 No. 2 common.. 50 
Flat en fir 
1x6 No. 2 sone, 
beaded ee Rot 90 
1x4 No. 1 common.. ... 70 
1x6 No. 1 common 
DORON. S405 soe ene 70 
Shiplap, No. 1 common 
2 ars carer enner ong 65 
BEAD inn 5o K5 din pe Rn oc 65 as 
Shiplap, No. 2 common: 
ix8 end, 1280..:....'.. 50 3=—s550 
Siding, beveled, clear fir ; 
“B” cypress ; clear red- 
wood ; “C” white pine: 
MREE 5.4 sch Midi siste tb 2 oe 75 100 100 
—_ drop, B&better : 
poate whew sei etere os De Nec 
ine No. 1 common. 80 =680 
ea No. 1 com- 
3x4_ rm “x8 je cia se alora 0. AOLn 6 
LATH, POSTS AND SHINGLES 
Lath, No. 1: ' 
86x1 I%y—4" western pine, per thousand. ..$12.50 
wai et! southern pine, per thousand... 10.00 
Posts 
Split Idaho red cedar, 7’, each.........05 25 
ee -:, wood : 
5 to 2”—16” extra clear red cedar, per sq. 8.00 


PRICES COMPARE 


HARDWOOD FLOORING AND LUMBER 











Hardwood flooring: Per foot 
x2. clear plain oak..........-+ssee- 16 
48x2% clear plain oak.......ccceweocee .20 
Hardwood lumber : 
BOREWOOE .ccccrvecs .20 
rare 25 
Oak, plain .... 125 
Oak, quartered 35 
PORIEE 808 -080.840 30 
S66 Eero Che anda Kes se ee 40 
Kansas Retail Prices 

Per M 
1x4 and 1x6 No. 2 and — pena bapetiateeu $ 45.00 
2x4 to 2x8—10 to 20’ No.1........... .. 50.00 
1x8 and 1x10 Ne 2 and prosducts 50.00 
2x10 and — to 20’ No. 1. 55.00 
CES Re ae a eS fare a tee errr 55.00 
2x4 to S13 98 RE ONO. cle ers 0:06:66 60.00 

(For each 2 4 longer than 24’ add $2) 
454 TO SEE——10 00 FO a aie cree ccceceues 70.00 
1x4 to 1x10 No. 1 and products.... 70.00 
OE POMC IG 05660010 6596.65. 0:0:8 70.00 
1x12 No. 1 boards.. 75.00 
Drop oMeae 4&6”. 75.00 
phe ceiling ...... 75.00 
4x4 to 8x8 windmill and select........... 90.00 
4 and 6” bevel siding........cccscesceee 90.00 
4” southern pine or fir flooring, flat grain.. 80.00 
3” southern pine flat grain flooring....... 90.00 
1x4 to 1x10 southern pine or fir finish.... 100.00 
4 or 6” beaded partition............-se0- 100.00 
5/4x4 to 12” southern pine or fir finish.... 110.00 
1x12 southern pine or fir finish........... 110.00 
Case, base and ploughed jambs.......... 110.00 

4” vertical grain flooring, southern pine or 
OPO POET ree ee 130.00 

3” vertical grain flooring southern pine or 
RR a Ser BE rere 150.006 
8/8 and 1%” panel stock........-sceeeeee 150.00 


3/8 oak or maple flooring...........--+-+ 175. 
13/16 oak or maple flooring............-- 
PIRIN ORE DOIN oo. oie 8.nit 816-0506. a olosibeeeweve 0.0 
SPE TOG DRCOG sie. 619.9..0:6.0'8' HoSiec ew aele wees 2.50 
O. G. battens : 
5/2 clear red cedar shingles......-...-+-++ 7.{ 
48” lath 
Cedar posts: P 
Quarter posts, Wo eens hah ae eon’ 89 
Halves, 7’ 


ee 


Cee ee eeeeereseersesseeseese 





4” round, 7’ 
4” round, 12’ 


Pr ee 
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Iowa Community Dedicates Community Building 


Interest in providing community buildings is 
widespread in the United States, and as a result 
of the patriotic and civic impulse given by the 
World’s War many enduring structures have 
been built to provide for communities central 
meeting places where the people can get together 
in furtherance of social and civic improvement. 
The following description and illustration of 
the community building recently dedicated at 
Lake City, Iowa, was taken from the Graphic, 
of that town; and was kindly supplied to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by W. O. Miles, local 
manager of the Joyce Lumber Co. at Lake City: 

‘¢During the World’s War, when our country 
ealled for money in the big Liberty loans to 
back the boys, Lake City went ‘‘over the top’’ 
every time in her subscription, being the first 
town in the county to do so every time. 

‘¢In the third Liberty loan, she ranked first 
in the seventh Federal District. As Iowa 
ranked the first in the Union, Lake City headed 


this site, but as this would interfere with other 
needed improvements—bonding being limited— 
the raising of funds wag submitted to the citi- 
zens of Lake City and community with the re- 
sult that every progressive citizen of the town 
and community got back of the movement with 
efforts and cash. The money has been raised 
by individual subscriptions and contributions 
from various lodges, clubs and societies, and the 
schools played no small part in the raising of 
funds. The development of civic pride and co- 
operation of town and surrounding country is an 
additional asset of the enterprise. 

‘‘The structure stands on a lot 132 x 132, 
situated on the northeast corner of the square, 
facing the city park. The building itself is 
62 x 120 feet and is built of rough, vitrified 
red brick, with stone facing. An ample number 
of windows supplies it with light and sunshine. 

‘*Three arches of stone adorn the front en- 
trance. The first is inseribed: ‘Shiloh, Gettys- 


the building upstairs, and is to contain trophies 
of wars and other historical relics. The couneil 
chamber with a vault equipment meets a long 
felt necessity in this community. A room which 
ean be used also by the various township and 
town organizations for business sessions is lo- 
cated at the right of the spacious lobby where 
the two rooms may be used together for busi- 
ness sessions when a large attendance is de- 
sired. The women’s room and the men’s room 
on the second floor, with the large kitchen and 
service room on the first floor, will afford faeili- 
ties for the development of the community 
spirit; places where people in the churches and 
out of the churches may meet and plan for com- 
munity advancement. The basement contains 
five shower baths to be used in connection with 
the gymnasium. The boiler room has a solid 
concrete wall with fire proof door. The build- 
ing is lighted thruout with artistic fixtures of 
beautiful design. A vacuum system for clean- 




















MEMORIAL BUILDING AT LAKE CITY, IOWA; FINANCED BY SUBSCRIPTION AND MAINTAINED BY TAXATION 


the list. For these services, she has more war 
stars than any other township in the county. 
Then came the signing of the armistice and the 
boys came marching home—all save those who 
sleep ‘In Flanders’ Fields’ or in cemeteries in 
France, 

Of all the war achievements for which Lake 
City is noted, the crowning effort is the hand- 
some new Community Memorial Building erected 
in honor not only of the men who made the 
supreme sacrifice for our country but of those 
a offered their lives in the great wars of our 
nation, 

_‘*The movement for such a building was ini- 
tiated by the Civic Improvement Society, a 
strong organization of women from both town 
and country who during the war stood behind 
the boys in the Red Cross work. The first step 
was the purchase of a lot, for which they paid 
$1,750 raised by a canvass among the women 
of the organization. It was then proposed to 
bond the town for the erection of a building on 


burg, Antietam; ’ the second, ‘Santiago, Manila, 
San Juan;’ the third, ‘St. Mihiel, Argonne, 
Chateau Thierry.’ A tiled lobby leads to the 
foyer, and that into a big auditorium with bal- 
eony and large stage with handsome curtains. 
The seating capacity of the auditorium is about 
1,000. This room will serve for a gymnasium, 
and also will be used for home talent entertain- 
ments, lectures from the extension departments 
of the State colleges and university, moving 
pictures and illustrated lectures, entertainments 
similar to Chautauqua, school graduating exer- 
cises, school entertainments, holiday entertain- 
ments, community Christmas trees ete., farm- 
ers’ meetings, band practice, community get-to- 
gether meetings for men and women, short 
course lectures, good roads meetings, lecture 
courses, theatricals, community suppers and 
bazaars. 

‘¢The American Legion has been assigned a 
beautiful room with a cheerful fireplace on the 
second floor. Memorial hall is in the center of 


ing is to be installed and in the balcony is a 
moving picture booth, ready for a projector. 

‘*The cost of the building fully equipped was 
near $85,000, and will be supported by the three- 
mill tax allotted to any town for such purposes. 
It was opened and dedicated on Armistice Day, 
Nov. 11, which was the beginning of a four 
days’ celebration. Prominent speakers and good 
music were secured, a home talent musical com- 
edy was presented and the exercises ended Sun- 
day with a ‘Community Singing’ in the after- 
noon and union services of all the churches in 
the evening. 

‘* All neighboring towns were invited to come 
and help celebrate the event and especially all 
the American Legion members. é 

‘*The completion of this Community Memo- 
rial building should be the proudest day Lake 
City and community have ever had, as its useful- 
ness will stand for greater good and united in- 
terest in the town and its surrounding country 
for all time to come.’’ 
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Business Growth Rewards the Salesmanship That Is Efficient 
in Serving as an Active Link Between Millman and Consumer 


Thruout the western manufacturing country, 
John Dower, of Wadena, Minn., is known as 
**Short-Length Dower.’’ And in that name 
there is a story of salesmanship which we can 
hardly hope to tell in anything approximating 
completeness. Salesmanship, we are told over 
and over, is a matter of increasing importance. 
A retail association secretary comes forward 
with the statement that while manufacturers are 
fine fellows and efficient in the making of lum- 
ber they are very ignorant of the large aspects 
of selling. A business expert sponsors the state- 
ment that a large percentage of retail failures 
can be traced to a feeble and faulty sales policy. 
A banker expresses the opinion that if Ameri- 
ean merchants really knew salesmanship in its 
big and comprehensive aspects and practised it 
intelligently millions of dollars would be saved 
to the consuming public every year. If these 
statements are true, and we suspect that they 
are, it becomes appar- 


but when we say it we take it for granted that 
between the two prices there will not be much 
spread. Salesmanship and service can overcome 
a difference of a few dollars on the thousand, 
but it can not overcome every handicap of this 
kind. In the old days when honest service was 
composed almost entirely of keeping stock avail- 
able in the yard and of selling at a reasonable 
price it is evident that in emphasizing low price 
the company was offering a highly valued serv- 
ice. The story of how this came about is much 
the same as the story lying back of the nickname 
‘«Short-Length Dower.’?’ 


Founder Has True Instinct for Salesmanship 


Perhaps we had better begin with the state- 
ment that Mr. Dower is a natural salesman. He 
delights in selling. There is nothing he likes 
better. And the roots of salesmanship, as he 
understands it, strike deeper than mellow-voiced 


he becomes enthusiastic over the prospect ot 
selling it. The person to do this convincing is 
the salesman. He carries the line, knows its 
good qualities and how to counter the objection: 
to it. If on the other hand Mr. Dower were t: 
stock the line for all his yards he himself would 
then have to go to each agent and attempt to 
get him enthusiastic over handling the new 
goods. This would take a large amount of tim: 
and probably would fail in some cases; and in 
those places where the agent remained cold to 
the proposition the new line would be dead stock 
from the beginning. It is at once plain that the 
sales policy of the Dower Lumber Co. is built 
on a foundation different from the traditiona! 
policy of waiting until the customer clamors for 
a thing before thinking about taking it on. 


Knows How to Meet Small-Mill Competition 


The first yard of the line, so Mr. Dower says, 
‘“was bought without 
money but not without 





ent at once that a gen- 
eral improvement in 
salesmanship would be 
a matter of incalcula- 
ble value to the lumber 
business. It becomes 
apparent also that 
‘“salesmanship’’ in the 
sense in which it is 
used here is something 
quite different from 
the hypnotic efforts 
which some so called 
salesmen use to induce 
an unwilling customer 
to buy something he 
can not use to good 
advantage. ress] 
The Inspiration of a= 
Good Merchandising 
Needed 


Telling the story of 
a conspicuous business 
success is always diffi- 
eult, for in selecting 
phases and incidents to 








price.’’ The village 
of Wadena in those 
days was surrounded 
by mills, big and lit- 
tle, cutting the splen 
did white pine of 
which every old lum 
berman has fond mem 
ories. But while the 
lumber was such as to 
delight the heart of 
man the prospect be 
fore a retail lumber 
dealer in meeting the 
mill competition was 
not bright. The com 
petition of a small 
sawmill, from the be- 
ginning until now, has 
been considered one of 
the worst snags upon 
which a retail lumber 
business can catch. 
But Mr. Dower is an 
exception in that he 
doesn’t hold this opin- 
ion. I heard him men- 








suggest or illustrate 
in what way this suc- 
cess has been achieved 
a person is almost cer- 
tain to overlook significant facts. Traits of 
character and methods of working are often- 
times not apparent to the observer. In fact 
the man who has made the success may not be 
fully conscious of the things which have brought 
him to the top, or he may be too diffident to 
talk about them. But it is always worth while 
to try to tell such a story; for business needs 
inspiration in these times of changing methods, 
and an example is always more effective than 
an exhortation. The Dower Lumber Co. has ap- 
peared in this department before and doubtless 
will again, many times. In this particular arti- 
cle the Realm will be content if by selecting 
some rather disconnected incidents and methods 
it can suggest even in an incomplete way the 
business flavor of this very remarkable corpora- 
tion that has arrived at a big success in operat- 
ing a line of yards in the towns and villages of 
northern Minnesota. 


Company’s Early Service Was Lower Prices 


For years the Dower Lumber Co. sold lumber 
at retail and made a profit, despite the fact 
that its retail prices were on a level with or 
below current wholesale prices. I believe it 
used to advertise the fact that it was willing to 
meet any bona fide wholesale price. Of course 
price always cuts a big figure in making any 
kind of a sale. In these days we say it is better 
to sell on service than on price, and this is true; 


OFFICE AND SHOW ROOMS OF DOWER LUMBER CO., WADENA, MINN. 


persuasiveness poured gently over the customer 
after he has come in and has expressed an in- 
terest in an article of merchandise. Mr. Dower 
is not, I think, one of the retailers who stop 
a traveling salesman with the statement, ‘‘I 
don’t care to take on this line, for I never have 
a eall for it.’’ If it is something he personally 
will be called upon to sell, if he does stock the 
line he will ask himself if it is a thing his cus- 
tomers could use to good advantage. If it is, 
he’ll take it on and sell it, whether a customer 
ever so much as hinted that he knew of the ex- 
istence of such a commodity. Mr. Dower be- 
lieves much more thoroly in the necessity of in- 
teresting and converting the man who is to sell 
the article than in finding a market for it al- 
ready in existence. There is proof of this state- 
ment in one of his buying policies. If a sales- 
man comes in with a new line and succeeds in 
convincing Mr. Dower that it is useful to his 
customers and hence salable, Mr. Dower will 
not at once place an order. He tells the sales- 
man to go and see the branch managers, or 
‘‘agents’’ as they are called in this corporation. 
If the salesman can convince any or all of them 
that the article is salable, so that they will send 
in orders to the home office for it, then the com- 
pany will buy a stock for each agent sending 
in an order. The logic behind this policy is 
plain. A man can’t well sell anything until 
he becomes convinced of its salability and until 


tion a certain section 
of the West that is 
now overrun with little 
mills as a place where he would like to install 
a line of small yards if he could supervise them 
personally. His idea is that the small mills are 
a real aid to the alert retailer, since the buyers’ 
ignorance of certain facts leads them into more 
extensive building than they would plan for had 
they been fully informed, and yet in a growing 
country this extra building invariably proves 
the best possible investment for the final con- 
sumer. The point is this: The average farmer 
in this small-mill region rather gages the cost of 
building by the cost of rough lumber. He buys 
this from the small sawmill at quite a low price. 
The thing he does not realize is that this lum- 
ber represents but a small part of the necessar, 
investment. Having bought the rough lumbe: 
of the mill he then goes to the lumber yard aud 
buys finish lumber, flooring, millwork, roofin 
cement, hardware and the like. The retailer 
sells the bulk of the bill after all, and he | 
the advantage of larger volumes of sales resti'' 
ing from the greater readiness which the ci 
tomer has for building, due to the cheap rou: 
mill lumber. 


Uses Low Priced Short Lengths to Win Trad? 


But in the old days when the first yard was 
bought without money but not without price tle 
competition of these small mills was more scr’: 
ous. Great numbers of buildings were bui'l 
entirely of rough lumber, and every winter the 
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Dower company saw a large amount of trade 
drained away thru this channel. This continued 
for some years. One winter Mr. Dower deter- 
mined to see if he couldn’t change this and get 
a share of the trade which persistently leaked 
away. His instinet for salesmanship was busy 
in searching for ways and means of meeting 
this condition, and in looking about in his search 


Mr. Dower discovered a condition which still 
exists in the manufacturing of lumber and one 
which he still makes use of to good advantage 


in his general sales policy. He found that the 
larger mills had a steady demand only for cer- 


tain rather stereotyped sizes. Customers would 
take certain sizes and lengths and no other. 
Their customers never ‘‘called for’’ anything 


else, so they couldn’t sell it. But unfortunately 
a log can not be cut up into these popular sizes 
with no waste left over. Millmen are still hard 
put to it to know how to dispose of perfectly 
good wood which must be cut into odd sizes 
and short lengths, and one way they still use in 
disposing of it is to make a very low price on 
it. 

Advertises Price; Does Not Mention Sizes 

Mr. Dower found that the larger mills had 
large quantities of 4-inch shiplap in short 
lengths, and he bought this as well as other 
odd sized and short stuff. Then he advertised 
widely that he would sell this stock at special 
prices, which he named. These prices ranged 
from $8 to $10 under current wholesale prices. 
He did not mention in his advertising, however, 
the width or length of the lumber. He had 
started his selling campaign in a way to catch 
instant attention, but he had put a terrific task 
up to his ability to deal with people when they 
came in and discovered that the lumber offered 
was not just what their imagination had pic- 
tured. Mr. Dower was willing to risk this, and 
he braced himself for the onslaught. 


Faced Some Hard Personal Sales Work 
People came in droves, some from points far 


, distant from Wadena. And every man when he 


saw the stuff offered said he didn’t want that 
short, narrow lumber. Mr. Dower expected this, 
and he was prepared to meet it. He always be- 
gan by assuring the customer that the yard had 
plenty of long and wide boards if the customer 
insisted. He wanted to sell what the customer 
wanted to buy. Then he would say that the 
short lumber was of high quality and that its 
size really made it more useful for the purpose. 
A maple floor was one of the exhibits used in 
making the sale. 
Convincing Arguments Meet Objections 


‘‘Look at this floor,’? Mr. Dower would say. 
‘It’s an inch and a half wide. You never saw 
a maple floor board six inches wide or even 
four inches wide. The reason is that wide 
boards shrink and leave cracks. But with nar- 
row boards if there is shrinkage it is divided 
up among so many cracks that nowhere does it 
become apparent. Come out and look at a coal 
shed we have out here. It is sided with 10-inch 
shiplap, as you see. Notice how it has shrunk. 
You ean slide your hand thru the crack between 
every two boards. Now if you put this shiplap 
on a house and cover it up with siding it’ll still 
shrink, and the erack will be there to let the 
heat out.?? 

Sample Floor Made Sales and Profits 


Some little talk along this line usually con- 
vineed the customer that narrow boards were 
Perhaps all right, but he still didn’t like the 
looks of the short lengths. At this point Mr. 
Dower led him back to the maple floor and asked 
him how long the boards in that floor were. 
The man couldn’t tell unless he ran his eye along 
each hoard until.he could see the faint line 
Where the ends joined. If he didn’t have a 
chance to cheek up with painstaking care and 
Were a ked if there were any boards less than 
ten feet long he would be quite likely to Say he 
didn’t tink so. There really were no boards 
longer than four feet, and many of them were 
shorter, This usually. finished the selling argu- 
ment, and during that winter Mr. Dower sold 
hundreds of thousands of feet of these narrow 
shorts. ile sold them at extremely low prices 
a8 comp: red with prices charged for the usual 


sizes, andi’ yet he made a comfortable profit on 
the sales. 


Short Length Sales Benefit Whole Industry 


This campaign of selling short lengths and 
narrow widths is an advantage any way you 
take it. I have before me as I write a copy of a 
letter written by a prominent manufacturer in 
which he comments on the fact that the con- 
sumer pays*for all mill waste and for all the 
material that goes to the burner because no 
way of utilizing it has been found, regardless 
of the fact that the customer never sees the stuff 
and gets no good out of it. A certain amount of 
revenue must be got out of every log in order 
to keep the manufacturing business solvent; and 
if part of the log is wasted all this revenue must 
be got out of the part that is marketed. To 
market a greater part of the log means a con- 
servation of raw materials and a more just and 
reasonable allotment of prices to the various 
items into which the log is made. 

In the same letter is a reference to the un- 
willingness of some retailers to exert themselves 
along the lines of creative salesmanship. I 
quote a few lines: ‘‘He seems to think that 
o% his province is simply to order lumber 
and have it on hand and keep it there until some- 
body comes in and calls for it and pays him a 
profit. That type of dealer in my judgment 
is performing very little service for his trade 
or for humanity in general. He should be en- 
titled to a very, very small profit and simply a 





Make this Better Home 
Year for YOUR Family Tco 


—and start it NOW. 


The rush for building materials and 
labor last year was away beyond sup- 
ply and judging by the present indi- 
cations the coming spring rush will 
be even greater. 


More homes are greatly needed. If 
you are among the home-needers get 
your plans now and arrange for ma- 
terial and labor NOW. 


It looks now as though only those 
who do that can be sure of early 
action. 


—We can furnish plans, either special 
or stock, 


—We have material ready. 


Call and let us get busy on your 
plans and bill. 


The Jas. Armstrong Lumber Company 


Phone No. 45 DYERSVILLE, IOWA 











A RETAILER’S TIMELY “AD.” 


very normal rate of interest on his investment 
and nothing more.’’ 


Search for Short Stock Pays a Profit 


Conditions have changed somewhat since Mr. 
Dower made his successful initial experiment in 
selling short lengths, but while he doesn’t do 
it in just the same way he still does it. He 
showed me thru the Wadena yard and pointed 
out bin after bin of short lengths. One of the 
elements of success in his first campaign was 
the way in which he bought the stuff. He went 
to the mills, looked over the stock, decided what 
he could use and then felt his way about in the 
matter of price. He still follows this policy, 
tho in these days instead of confining his buying 
trips to northern mills he usually makes one 
or two trips each year to the big western manu- 
facturing field. We do not know just how prac- 
ticable such a policy would be for the average 
dealer. There could easily be circumstances in 
which a single yard would not be justified in do- 
ing its buying in that way, since the cost of the 
trip would be high. But it does seem reasonable 
that a great many retailers, even owners of but 
single and not extra big yards, might easily 
find such a trip the most profitable use of their 
time. Mr. Dower finds it so. Manufacturers 
and wholesalers of course get out frequent and 
rather complete stock lists, and their salesmen 
are kept informed of stock and prices. But it 
often happens that a buyer who is going thru 
the sheds of a mill with some responsible offi- 
cial of the company can get bargains he could 
not get from any stock list or salesman. 


Big concerns find it necessary to keep their 
stuff moving; all of it. The usual grades and 
sizes move readily as a general thing, but some- 
times an unexplained fluke of the market will 
leave them long on certain standard items. The 
odd stuff usually moves with some difficulty. 
Suppose, then, that a retailer knows what he is 
going to want to make up the bulk of his stock 
during the next season. He goes to the mill 
country and gives the stocks the ‘‘once over.’’ 
The chances are good that he can buy a large 
amount of this desired stuff at bargain prices 
and that the millmen will be very grateful to 
him for the orders. It doesn’t take many bar- 
gain cars to finance the trip. The Realm doesn’t 
urge this, for we’re not sure how it would work 
out for the average dealer; but we do hand it 
out as a suggestion. Mr. Dower, buying for his 
thirty-eight Minnesota yards, naturally has a 
much better chance to take advantage of these 
bargains. He buys in large quantities. 


One Lucky Bargain Hunt 


One instance which he mentioned will serve 
as an illustration. He was going thru the sheds 
of a big western concern and noticed a very 
large stock of a certain item which he could 
use. The current wholesale price at that time 
was $24. The sales manager was with him, so 
Mr. Dower mentioned the unusual size of this 
stock, and the sales manager admitted that it 
was large and that he’d like to move some of it. 
Mr. Dower admitted that he might buy if the 
price were right, so the sales manager asked 
what he would give for a ear of it. Mr. Dower 
wanted to feel him out, so rather as a joke he 
suggested $12, expecting to laugh at the absurd- 
ity of so low an offer. But in an instant he 
saw the sales manager was considering it seri- 
ously, so he succeeded in keeping his own face 
straight. The sale was made at $12. Then 
Mr. Dower remarked that he knew where he 
could use a second car at the same price, and 
this sale was made. By being on the ground 
he succeeded in getting two cars for the price 
of one. The saving made on this one deal would 
finance a pretty long trip to the mill country. 


A Creative Link Between Mill and Consumer 


The elements in Mr. Dower’s sales policy that 
have thus far been considered seem simple and 
obvious. As he sees it the matter of selling is 
an active and creative thing that takes hold of 
all the elements of the transaction. It takes 
account of what the manufacturer has and can 
make, and of what the customer wants and can 
use. Then by intelligent manipulation it brings 
these two factors of the business together. The 
retail business, conducted in this way, is an 
active and creative link between manufacturer 
and user instead of being merely a passive 
sluiceway thru which is allowed to pass nothing 
except what the customer already actively de- 
mands. Being a freight agent is not generally 
considered a job worthy of enormous wages; and 
the retailer who is content with the functions 
of freight agent must expect a freight agent’s 
income. Salesmanship is well paid. Some peo- 
ple think it a mark of the inefficiency of modern 
commerce that this is so. But the law of sup- 
ply and demand gets in its work; and since 
compared with some other things there is so 
little really efficient and intelligent salesman- 
ship, and since that little gets so important re- 
sults, it is rewarded accordingly. 

In the Dower organization the business is 
pressed forward as a whole for the purpose of 
serving efficiently and of making a just and 
reasonable profit. But among the practical 
tools used for accomplishing this I think it is 
fair to say that considerations of sound sales- 
manship permeate the whole. 

We find we have not got thru with this interest- 
ing and successful organization and its friendly 
and efficient president, so we are going to have 
something more to say about it next week. 


v—_—_—OoToTeeaeaeae 


FEW WILD TREES have spread more rapidly 
than mesquite since the settlement of the coun- 
try. The change is attributed to the suppres- 
sion of grass fires which Indians formerly started 
every year. Those fires killed the seedling 
mesquite. In parts of Texas the growth of this 
tree has advanced as much as sixty miles into 
the prairies. 
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New Application of Old Building 
Principles Produces 


A. G. Rose, jr., is well known to retail lum- 
bermen in and around Chicago and in the North. 
These lumbermen, as well as others, may have 
some comprehension of Mr. Rose’s feelings upon 
the morning his landlord waited upon him and 
broke the news that his rent was to be boosted 
only 105 percent. History does not tell exactly 
in what words Mr. Rose expressed himself, but 
he is said to have done the job well. After 
thinking the matter over carefully he decided to 
build a house for himself and purchased a lot 
at 456 Williams Street, River Forest, Ill. There 
he immediately erected a double garage in which 
to live during the course of construction of his 
house, and started the men to work. 

The story of the house Mr. Rose built is in- 
teresting, particularly as the details of construc- 
tion offer some decidedly new features which 
operated materially to lower the cost and at the 
same time provide a house which Mr. Rose be- 
lieves is weli and sturdily built. It may be well 
to state here that the type of construction em- 
ployed did not call for wood sheathing or wood 
lath but is based upon ‘‘E-Cod Fabric”. Af- 
ter looking at the plan and discussing this fea- 
ture the head of a large line-yard concern said: 
*“Some lumber was eliminated from the con- 
struction by this process, but the big saving 
was in time employed, or, expressed in another 
way, the amount of wages paid out. The big 
thing in my mind is that the saving is in wages: 
I am going back home and start something do- 


ing. right away.’’ In describing the house and 


how it was built Mr. Rose said in part: 


The structure of the main house is of the usual 
balloon type, composed of 2x4 inch studs, with a 
1x4 inch ribbon 2 feet 4 inches above the plate, 
using 2x10’s for the first floor joists; 2x8’s for 
second floor joists; and 2x6’s for ceiling joists. . 

There was no sheathing used on this house, and 
to stiffen the studs 1x6 inch boards were placed so 
as to form the hypotenuse of a right angle, con- 
necting the base with the perpendicular. We then 
notched these 1x6 inch boards into all the studs 
that were crossed. This bridge construction was 
carried out thruout the entire side walls from the 
plate on the foundation to the top plate on the 
22 foot studs. 

As stated, these 1x6 inch boards were notched 
into the 2x4 inch studs, thus obtaining not only 
the strength of the nails but of the shoulder thus 
formed on each stud where the bridging crossed. 
This developed a strong balloon frame in strength 
equal to if not greater than that which would 
have been obtained if the usual sheathing had been 
used. 

Larger headers were placed over all openings 
where the floor joists ended. While this is not un- 
usual in good construction it is not often seen 
today. 

With this type of construction there is practic- 
ally no waste of lumber whatever, and the greatest 
speed in erection is obtained. 

The fact that “E-Cod Fabric” is composed of a 
heavy waterproofed felt backing, made it possible 
to apply this lath direct to the studs, thus provid- 
ing a base for the plaster, and at the same time 
producing a moisture proof, insulated wall. The 








heavy, galvanized reinforcement in this fabric 
being completely embedded in the mortar provides 
a plaster base that will not rust or corrode, and is, 
therefore, as permanent as the structure itself. 

The method of manufacturing “E-Cod Fabric” in 
sheets 32 inches wide by 98 inches long makes it 
possible to erect the fabric so that there are no 
open angles or corners in the construction. The 
sheets are bent around the corners, remaining un- 
broken, so that the house becomes encased in a 
monolithic reinforced slab that in itself adds great 
strength and rigidity to the superstructure. 

After the strength and durability of this con- 
struction were determined, the next important 





The above illustration shows how the “E-Cod 
Fabric” is put on around the corners and also 
how easily cement can be applied to it. In 


fact the cement is spread on “like butter,” | 


to use the words of the workmen who did the 
Job. 


questions were cost and economy. In this line we 
found that the combination of this bridge construc- 
tion, with ‘“E-Cod Fabric” outside and inside, pro- 
duced not only one of the best houses possible to 
build but one that in actual figures has worked out 
cheaper than anything I could have built. The 
balloon frame is the same as in any good con- 
struction where sheathing is used. The additional 
expense for the bridging was small; 300 lineal feet 
of 1x6 inch boards and thirty hours of labor, or 
approximately $50 for the entire strengthening of 
the superstructure. 

The house is 33 feet 4 inches by 28 feet 8 
inches with bay windows first and second floor, 
sun, sleeping and front porches, each 10x12 feet, 
and gives a yardage, allowing deductions for open- 
ings, of 533 square yards, or a cost of $.0096 per 
square yard for bracing. 


To check the items of expense Mr. Rose had 


— 


This illustration shows the type of bracing used in building the Rose house. 
The 1x6-Inch boards were placed so as to form hypotenuses of right 
angle triangles and were cut into the 2x4-inch studs. 


Desirable Results 


secured bids, or figures, upon the cost of other 
types of construction. The use of the contem- 
plated type of construction, however, gave prom- 
ise of considerable saving, a promise fulfilled 
by final results. The following table gives 
the actual cost per square yard by the method 
Mr. Rose used: 
Costs Per SQuARE YARD 


Outside 
“E-Cod Fabric” 
Erection of “E-Cod Fabric” 
Staples 
Bracing for “E-Cod Fabric” 


Cost per square yard outside 


“E-Cod Fabric” 
Erection 
Staples 
Cost per square yard inside 


Total per square yard, outside and inside, 
“E-Cod Fabric” 0426 
These figures when compared with a conserva- 

tive estimate of the cost of building by another 

—_ showed a saving of 50 cents a square 

yard, 

At this point it may be as well to say that 
Mr. Rose is not as yet occupying his house. He 
has lived all winter with his family in a double 
garage on the back of his lot and he states 
that he could not be any more comfortable ia 
the main house so far as warmth is concerned, 
than he is in this small structure, which is built 
with studs 16-inch center to center with ‘‘ E-Cod 
Fabric’’ applied, directly to the studs outside 
and inside. At present only the outside of the 
garage is plastered. 


SHORTEN THE KITCHEN ROUTE 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., Jan. 17.—Home builders, 
architects, lumbermen and others who have any- 
thing to do in planning homes ought to know 
that even in a model kitchen the housewife trav- 
els two miles in getting three meals each day. 
If this is true of the model kitchen, what must 
be her travels in the old fashioned kitchen where 
she must take the back track and double her 
steps many times a-day? 

The measurement of the housekeeper’s jour- 
ney was made by attaching a pedometer to stu- 
dents in the kitchen in the model home at the 
Livingston School here and the figures were 
included in statistics compiled for the confer- 
ence of vocational workers of the South in ses- 
sion this week. 


PRELIMINARY REPORT of personal income 
taxes, containing statistics of income from re- 
turns for 1918, has been issued by the bureau of 
internal revenue. The report shows that 4,425, 
114 personal returns were filed in that year on 
net incomes of almost $16,000,000,000. 





The above illustration shows the character and size of the Rose house. 
The photograph was taken when only part of the cement had been 
put on. 
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NATIONAL RETAILERS’ ASSOCIATION DIRECTORS MEET 


Derroit, MicH., Jan. 16.—The proposed 
tariff on lumber imports from Canada was dis- 
eussed at the quarterly meeting of the directors, 
officers and executive committee of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, held at the 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, on Jan. 14 and 15. 
The consensus was that such tariff would be 
against the interests of the building industry. 
The following telegram was sent to Chairman 
J. W. Fordney, of the ways and means commit- 
tee of Congress: 

The board of directors and executive committee 
of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
in session at Chicago request that you advance the 
date of hearing on proposed bill for tariff duty_on 
lumber from Canada into the United States. 
are not in favor of this duty and need more time 
to prepare necessary data. 

Albert M. Melone, Minneapolis, and E. Bruce 
Hill, Pittsburgh, were constituted a committee 
to attend the hearing before the ways and means 
committee in Washington and express the views 
of the association. 

At a later session a representative of the Ed- 
ward Hines Lumber Co. opposed the action 
taken, stating that he believed that the import 
tariff was proper and was not in sympathy with 
the resolution adopted, but no change was made. 

The report of the secretary covering associa- 
tion activities since the last meeting of the board 
was approved, and instructions were given for 


We. 


the furthering of these activities, particularly in 
the matters of the transit car, uniform order 
form and trade terms, arbitration, forestry, pub- 
lication and distribution. 

There were twenty-five men in attendance at 
the meeting, representing as many sections of 
the United States, from Philadelphia on the east, 
Minnesota on the north, New Orleans and Ala- 
bama on the south, and Iowa on the west. A 
general discussion of business conditions showed 
that in most of the sections represented lumber 
stocks were normal and prices had been reduced 
in conformity to the trend of the market, now 
being on practically a prewar basis. It was 
the consensus that business will open up in the 
spring, with a fair demand to begin with, in- 
creasing thru the summer. The general tone of 
the discussion was very optimistic. 

The meeting reaffirmed its opposition to the 
individual branding of lumber by manufacturers, 
tho it is not opposed to association branding. 

The action of the President in approving the 
position taken by the railroads, thru their chair- 
men, in opposition to the proposed national labor 
adjustment board, was approved, the association 
members believing the establishment of such a 
board to be inimical to readjustment to present 
day needs. 

Delegates were appointed to attend the called 
meeting of representatives of building material 


interests to be held in Chicago Jan. 21 and 
22. President Lloyd and Secretary Bowen, to- 
gether with the association’s representatives in 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
were appointed to attend the meeting of the 
chamber to be held in Washington, D. C., Jan. 
27 and 28. 

The secretary was authorized to address Presi- 
dent-elect Harding on behalf of the association, 
urging the appointment of a big, broad gaged 
business man as secretary of labor. 

A resolution was adopted expressing the sym- 
pathy of the association with Edward Hines in 
his illness, and flowers were ordered sent. L. L. 
Barth, vice president of the Edward Hines Lum- 
ber Co., being absent on a vacation trip to South 
America, a cablegram was sent congratulating 
him upon his recent birthday and upon the work 
done by his committee in the transit car mat- 
ter. 

The executive offices of the association are 
to be moved to Chicago about Feb. 1. Secretary 
Charles A. Bowen, who has filled that position 
since the inception of the association, has ten- 
dered his resignation to take effect Feb. 1. Mr. 
Bowen’s connections in Detroit are such that 
he has felt that it would not be to his interest 
to remove to Chicago, which, with other business 
reasons, impelled him to sever his official con- 
nection with the association. 





COMMENTS ON FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION REPORT 


The wholly unwarranted attack upon the 
lumber industry by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion in its recent report based on findings de- 
veloped in an investigation that was conducted 
in the spring of 1920 when lumber prices were 
foreed (not by manufacturers or distributors 
but by the buying public) to the highest prices 
ever attained and which report totally ignored 
the fact that since this investigation was con- 
cluded lumber prices have declined to a point 
far below the cost of production has aroused 
a storm of protest and indignation thruout the 
country generally, not alone among the members 
of the industry concerned but among laymen 
and well informed newspaper editors. Among 
the many caustic comments that have been re- 
ceived by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the follow- 
ing from E, A. Laughlin, of the E. A. Laughlin 
Lumber Co., Port Arthur, Tex., one of the 
most progressive retail lumber dealers in the 
South, is of special interest: 


This kind of stuff is destructive and not con- 
structive. If true, why do these public officers 
wait until the damage is done? Why not stop it 
in the bud? The information at this time does 
more harm than good. Why not investigate hay? 
We have been and are now paying more for a ton 
of hay than for a ton of lumber, with three crops 
of hay to a year and one crop of lumber to one 
hundred years. Hay also is a big factor in market- 
ing lumber. 


There is a whole sermon in a few sentences. 
But the eternal ‘‘why’’ is ever present in con- 
nection with the dealings of governmental agen- 
cies with the lumber industry. Another com- 
ment of interest is from Robert K. Jardine, of 
the Jardine Lumber Co., of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
who says: 

Nothing could be more unfortunate at this time 
than the superficial report on the lumber industry 
made by the Federal Trade Commission. At a time 
when the country is so far underbuilt that a crying 
— exists for housing, the country is led to be- 
— that it is being exploited in the matter of 
precoi prices, As a matter of fact there is no 
o — the price of which is more sensitive to 
oad a“ of supply and demand than lumber, There 
rd : ro rong question whether it would not be better 
pda | aren and the building industry of this 
res some degree of stability could be intro- 
the Bove lumber prices. In view, however, of 
po yn a competition caused by the great number 
Pee ~~ no stability of price can be se- 
peo ae there is any question about the lack of 

iis on among the lumber dealers of Grand 
pot = has only to ask for bids on a bill of 

er from the dealers of this city and he will 


gg as many different prices as he has submitted 
sts. 

The Morning Oregonian, of Portland, Ore., 
conceded to be one of the best edited daily 
newspapers in the country, comments so sensibly 
upon this eminently unfair report that the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes it worth while 
to give space to this comment in full. Under 
the caption ‘‘ Another Trust Bogey’’ the Ore- 
gonian says: 


The cry “wolf” in regard to a lumber trust has 
been raised so often by the Government that it has 
ceased to excite anybody except the officials who 
raise it. Lumbermen’s associations have been in- 
dicted for forming huge national trusts to squeeze 
the public, but the only outcome has been the con- 
viction of a local association here and there. The 
Federal Trade Commission, confronted by a change 
of administration, seems to have seized again upon 
intangibles to show an eleventh-hour burst of 
activity. 

The evidence adduced tends to disprove rather 
than prove the existence of a trust which fixes 
prices for each district. If there were such an 
agreement, a southern lumberman would not have 
taunted Pacific coast lumbermen with selling too 
cheap and with need of brains, at an open meeting 
where reporters were present; he would have 
brought about a secret meeting of committees to 
agree on prices. There would not have been a 
keen controversy about railroad rates to the middle 
West, nor would there have been close competition 
in that market. The Pacific coast would not have 
invaded the Atlantic coast market with water ship- 
ments of fir lumber and ties in competition with 
southern yellow pine, or of spruce in competition 
with West Virginia spruce. Such things are not 
done by trusts. They are contrary to the com- 
munity of interest which binds together those ne- 
farious organizations. 

In fact the lumber business is of such a nature 
that formation of a nation-wide trust is impossible. 
The several lumber regions are too extensive, too 
keenly competitive, marked by too great a diversity 
of conditions, and it is too easy for independent 
operators to break into the business, for a trust to 
be possible. No trust was needed in the early part 
of last year to raise and maintain prices; that was 
the effect of large demand and of railroad conges- 
tion, and prices were forced up by the speculation 
of buyers who secured actual delivery, not by man- 
ufacturers who could not fill orders for lack of 
ears. But demand no sooner shrank than prices 
fell, competition between West and South became 
intense, and the West invaded what had been the 
South’s exclusive market on the Atlantic coast. It 
is true that the several district associations ex- 
change information as to shipments and prices at 
which sales are actually made; that is no secret. 
While this practice tends to stabilize prices on a 
high level when they are high and when demand 


is active, it tends to depress prices and to intensify 
competition when demand slackens and a down- 
ward trend becomes apparent. 


There are matters in which lumbermen of all 
sections work together thru the national associa- 
tion, but they are matters in which the entire 
industry has a common interest. Lumber meets 
increasing competition from substitute building 
materials, and producers and dealers can lawfully 
codperate to hold their place in the field as against 
other materials. Problems of forestry are much 
alike in all sections, and can best be solved by 
action in common, together with the forestry bu- 
reau. Intricate questions arise out of tax laws, 
and they require that lumbermen act together, not 
only with each other but with the Government. 
In order that correct bases for excess profit and 
income tax reports may be established, it was ad- 
visable that lumbermen discuss the meaning of 
the laws with officials of the internal revenue bu- 
reau. That required conferences at Washington 
and employment of an attorney there. Treasury 
Department officials openly and without the least 
concealment held conferences with representatives 
of other industries on this subject. When lumber- 
men move in the same way, their national asso- 
ciation is branded as a trust and their attorney 
as a lobbyist. If the Federal Trade Commission 
should indict the lumbermen, it should also indict 
the Treasury officials who conferred with them. 


The activities of lumbermen at Washington 
which the commission holds so reprehensible are 
the natural consequence of the greater contact 
between the Government and business which has 
marked the Wilson administration. They are not 
peculiar to the lumber industry, but extend to all 
lines of business. Business men must go to the 
capital to answer inquiries of the Federal Trade 
Commission and to learn what they may or may 
not do to conform to the antitrust laws. They 
must go to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
about railroad rates, to the Shipping Board about 
ships, to the Treasury Department about taxes, 
and they must watch their interests before com- 
mittees of Congress. All these matters involve 
questions of law, which require the services of 
lawyers. When associations are formed to attend 
to these affairs, they are not trusts, and their 
attorneys are not lobbyists in the invidious sense 
unless they lobby. 

One purpose of the new administration will be 
to reduce the contact between the Government and 
business by simplifying the tax system, by selling 
the ships, by stabilizing railroad rates and by pros- 
ecuting the real trusts, many of which escape 
under the present administration, but by not con- 
juring up trusts where they do not exist. Then 
men in the lumber business will not need to go 
to Washington so often, nor to hire so many at- 
torneys; there will be fewer officials and fewer 
visitors in the capital, and its population will be 
commendably diminished. 
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The price of lumber is governed by economic 
laws and its history is the story of the lumber 
industry, its trend the story of our country’s 
development, and its fluctuations a barometer 
of our prosperity. 

An analysis of the price of lumber calls for a 
survey of the basic conditions of its use, pro- 
duction and the cost of the marginal supply. A 
criticism of the price of lumber calls for a study 
of the influence this price exerts upon our wel- 
fare. Incidentally, our study should give us a 
basis for anticipating lumber price movements 
for the present year, and lumber price trends 
of future years. 

Use of Lumber 


It is said of a Chicago lumberman that he 
instructed a new salesman to look for possible 
users of lumber wherever he saw smoke coming 
out of a chimney. This is almost a literal truth 
but not so literal as the young man interpreted 
the advice, for he is reported to have spent his 
first morning chasing up and down the Chicago 
yards after a busy switch engine. 

Your individual, daily contact with lumber 
products begins with the wood be@ you rise from, 
the wood breakfast table, the wood chair you sit 
upon, the floor you walk upon, the house you 
live in, the wood box or crate, the farm wagon, 
the freight car that brings your food to you, and 
ends at evening with the wood match with which 
you light your wood pipe while you listen to the 
wood piano or victrola, as you watch the chil- 
dren play with wood toys—and there are a 
million homes all over our broad land like your 
home. 

It is important to note, however, that these 
universal uses of wood have many substitutes. 
The bed may be brass or iron; the floor may be 
tile; the home may be brick; its roof may be 
prepared roofing; the box'may be a paper box; 
the match a wax taper, and the pipe a clay 
pipe. The demand for lumber is secondary, not 
primary. The ultimate consumer does not want 
lumber—he wants a bed, a table, a chair, a 
house, @ barn or a freight car. Furthermore, 
wood is never the sole raw material that enters 
into the finished product. The wood bed must 
have steel springs and a mattress. The wood 
house must have cement or brick foundation, 
plaster walls, hardware, glass, plumbing, light- 
ing fixtures, and paint before it can be called a 
house. Lumber and millwork form about one- 
third of the cost budget of a frame house. Con- 
sequently the demand for lumber is contingent. 
If there is a famine in nails, the retailer can 
sell no lumber. The use of lumber is also de- 
pendent upon labor and labor conditions; the 
notorious building trades combinations of some 
of the larger cities have at times absolutely 
stopped building. 

Finally, the need for most things in which 
lumber is used can be deferred. We must have 
food at any price. We can defer our require- 
ments for clothing only temporarily but we do 
not really have to buy furniture or build a new 
sleeping porch or an additional barn, or the new 
house we have been figuring on for such a long 
time. The commercial builder knows that he 
can rent only in competition with buildings 
built at low costs, either past or future. The 
demand for building material is perhaps the 
most elastic of all demands. Building statistics 
show that we are today one and one-third years 
behind in our national home building program, 
and what is true of the building industry is more 
or less true of railroad requirements for lumber. 
The railroads can postpone new construction and 
a very great amount of replacement for long 
periods of time and have done so, as every ship- 
per well realizes. Yet, in spite of substitution, 
delay and postponement, the demand for lumber, 
except for short intervals of depression, shows 
little tendency to abate. 

The per capita consumption is said to have 
risen from 215 board feet in 1850 to 460 board 
feet in 1910. During the war and since, high 
costs of all building materials and labor have 
decreased the per capita consumption to be- 
tween 300 and 350 board feet per annum, or a 
greater amount under these adverse conditions 
of deferred use than the per capita consumption 
from 1850 to 1900. All investigations made on 
this subject indicate that the use of lumber will 
increase not only as our population increases— 
but with the individual whether urban or rural— 
as we develop higher standards of living, and 


* Lecture delivered at Yale University Jan. 20, 
1921, by Robert B. Goodman, Chairman of the 
Bureau of Economics of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


will continue to increase until its relatively 
higher cost compels the use of less desirable 
substitutes. 

Lumber Production 

The lumber industry, with its byproducts of 
lath, shingles, bark and fuel wood, utilizes four- 
fifths of our forest products in volume and more 
than nine-tenths in value. The remaining forest 
industries are piling, hewed ties, posts, poles, 
woodenware, veneers, cooperage, pulp, naval 
stores, chemicals and fuel. The complete indus- 
trial chain of the lumber industry includes tim- 
ber ownership, logging, transporting logs to mill, 
manufacture, shipment and retail distribution. 

About 30 percent of our country’s surface is 
timbered area, which is divided into five.great 
natural forests—the northern, southern, Pacific 
and Rocky Mountain, all coniferous or softwoods, 
and the central hardwood forest, which extends 
from Texas to Michigan and from eastern Kan- 
sas to the Appalachians, overlapping and inter- 
mingling with northern and southern softwood 
forest. These forests cover an appreciable area 
in every State except North and South Dakota, 
Kansas and Nebraska, the Prairie States, and 
have been divided into eight great lumber pro- 
ducing regions—the Pacific coast, possessing 561 
percent of our present stand of timber; the lower 
Mississippi region, with 13 percent; the south 
Atlantic and east Gulf region, with 10 percent; 
the Rocky Mountain region, with 10 percent; the 
central hardwood region, with 7 percent; Lake 
States, 5 percent, North Atlantic States, 2 per- 
cent; and New England, 2 percent—from which 
it will be seen that the Pacific coast possesses 
about one-half of present timber reserves. 

About 80 percent of our standing timber is 
privately owned and more than one-half of this 
privately owned timber is now in operating tracts 
or blocks. In the timber regions of the eastern 
States at least 80 percent of the privately owned 
timber is in operating tracts, while in the Rocky 
Mountain and the Pacific coast regions about 
20 percent. Taken as a whole and averaging all 
producing regions, the average life of existing 
lumber operations is about fifteen years, many 
mills will be cut out in the next five years, and 
very few have a life expectancy of more than 
thirty years. 

The remaining privately owned unblocked tim- 
ber represents, with some notable exceptions, 
the poorer, more scattered and more inaccessible 
timber stands and its harvesting will require on 
the average more costly logging improvements, 
and its distribution to the consumer will be on 
higher freight rates than the average of our 
present lumber operations. With every passing 
year our industry is forced to utilize poorer tim- 
ber and go further over rougher roads for its 
supply. 

Perhaps a clearer idea of the economic char- 
acter of the lumber industry may be gained by 
a brief description of the magnitude and divers- 
ity of its task. The industry harvests, manu- 
factures and transports annually more than 
300,000,000 tons of material, cuts over some 
15,000,000 acres of land scattered thru eight 
great lumber regions, and sells and distributes 
annually more than $2,000,000,000 of product. In 
the performance of this great undertaking the 
industry makes use of forestry, agriculture and 
all the arts and sciences; employs the forester, 
surveyor, timber estimator, agricultural expert, 
the engineer, industrial manager, accountant, 
traffic agent, advertising man, salesman, finan- 
cier, lawyer and economist in its supervisory 
forces, and for its labor thousands of skilled 
mechanics and literally hundreds of thousands 
of active, virile workmen, knights of the ax, the 
pike-pole and the saw. 

The sawing and finishing of lumber call for 
more difficult requirements of the steel maker 
than any other application of his product. Our 
band saws are flexible belts of steel less than 
one-tenth of an inch in thickness, carrying under 
heavy tension a cutting edge thru saw logs at 
the rate of 8,000 feet per minute. 

Lumber is an organic substance subject to the 
pathology of the vegetable kingdom. Its proper 
curing and drying, its preservation from rot and 
decay have developed many important industries 
in the field of applied science. 

By the character of his work, the lumberman 
must take civilization into the wilderness. In 
the forest we board and lodge our men and as 
we build our mills closer to the timber we must 
build also the mill town and provide that com- 
plete circle of environment called modern civil- 
ization, from the milk wagon to the moving 
picture theater. We are pioneers of the fron- 
tier, clearing the land, building roads and school 
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houses and starting the settlers in the right paths 
of agriculture. 

Our widespread undertaking is a small unit 
business. Professor R. C. Bryant has termed it 
an individualistic industry. It calls for strong- 
hearted taking of risks in remote places, its en- 
terprisers are dominating personalities, men of 
initiative rather than followers of precedent. 
“Competition in the industry is usually keen and 
frequently destructive,” writes Maj. David T, 
Mason. ‘‘The lumberman shows something of 
the character of the independent and seif suf- 
ficient feudal lord. He trusts and believes in 
his own methods and distrusts the methods of 
others. His isolation has kept him out of touch 
with the coédperative spirit of the times.” 

Our aloofness in recent years has been tem- 
pered by the realization of many common prob- 
lems in our industry, to be solved only by coip- 
eration. The timber owners have associated for 
more effective measures of fire protection in 
many of the producing centers. The loggers, 
the manufacturers and the lumber dealers have 
their associations for establishing grading rules, 
carrying on inspection service, promoting better 
methods of accounting, collecting and publishing 
market information, developing definite trade 
ethics, conducting technical research, and adver- 
tising the uses of their products. 

There are about one hundred and fifty regional, 
State and national associations representing the 
manufacture and sale of forest products. Yet 
our industry has no common mind or ideal or 
purpose. It is merely a convenient classification 
of a bewildering variety of trades, professions, 
labors, interests and counterinterests, continent- 
wide and touching directly or indirectly every 
human activity and every human want. There 
are more than thirty-five thousand sawmills in 
the United States, varying from the merest tea- 
kettle to the $1,000,000 plant. There are 1,500 
sawmills having an annual cut of more than 
5,000,000 feet each and the largest aggregate of 
mills under central control produces not quite 
4 percent of the industry’s products by volume, 
and hardly 2 percent by value. Forester Greeley 
in a recent report to the Senate said: “The 
number of sawmills operating as independent 
units is still very large. Furthermore, as far as 
present indications go, the entrance of new or- 
ganizations of large size into the lumber in- 
dustry in the West has not tended to restrict 
competition. Newcomers, usually well organ- 
ized, efficient and well financed, have indeed in 
several instances introduced a new competitive 
element where they located. ”’ 

Short of a nationwide conspiracy in restraint 
of trade, which is inconceivable, the production 
of lumber is freely competitive with respect to 
the operators in each producing region as well as 
by virtue of the interchangeable use of the 
products from the various producing regions. 

The cost of carrying timber or the pressure 
to liquidate, the isolated and dependent character 
of the industrial employment, in many regions 
the seasonable character of the operation, often 
force the operator during periods of business 
stagnation to continue production at actual loss. 
The scarcity of woods and mill labor, the diffi- 
culty in procuring cars for shipment of lumber 
in time of prosperity, and the fact that the 
process of blocking up timber in a new opera- 
tion, building logging railroad and mill and de- 
veloping an organization, requires several years 
time, are some of the more outstanding reasons 
why our industry reacts slowly to increased 
demands. Almost the entire burden of prompt 
adjustment to market conditions falls upon the 
reserve stocks in the hands of the larger imanu- 
facturers, wholesalers and retail dealers. 

Cost of Marginal Products 

Much thought has been given in our industry 
to the elements entering into the cost o! manu- 
facturing and marketing our products. Some 
of the associations have developed uniform Sys- 
tems of accounting. The Forest Servic, = 
eral Trade Commission and bureau of interna 
revenue have made specific studies of ths — 
lem. Lumber costs are of the same senera 
character as the costs of all other commodities 
involving nationwide distribution, with two im- 
portant exceptions—transportation and raw ma- 
terial. 

Cost of Lumber Transportation 

The lumber industry follows the tree and for 
the most part we have cut trees nearest ‘le pone 
sumer first. We began making lumber )" = Z 
England and along the Atlantic coast in ain 
South, where the lumber was consumed. T ~ 
the industry moved over into Pennsyive 
along in the ’80s it went to Michigan and 
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onsin and in the ’90s it began to develop in the 
South, where it has reached its supremacy and 
begun to decline in favor of the Pacific coast. 
‘his shifting of production from one region to 
another is not complete. Lumbering in New 
iingland began with the landing of the Pilgrim 
t‘athers at Plymouth. In the ’60s this region 
was still the leading center of production, and 
ogain, quoting from Forester Greeley, ‘‘The in- 
dustry (in New England) expanded very slowly, 
ind owing to the shifting of the cut from one 
section to another, from one species to another, 
and finally from virgin stands to second growth 
partly on deserted farm lands, did not reach its 
maximum until as late as 1917,” or years after 
the production center had moved to the Lake 
States and from the Lake States to the Gulf 
States. And altho today the Lake States region 
is said to be well cut out, last summer an auto- 
mobile manufacturer went not to the Pacific 
coast but just a night’s ride from the city of 
Chicago into Upper Michigan and bought 440,000 
acres of virgin timberland and is now building 
at Iron Mountain, Mich., a sawmill and cutting- 
up plant that will manufacture annually over 
100,000,000 feet of lumber and employ more than 
two thousand people. 

The production of the southern States has 
now passed its maximum and the increased pro- 
duction of the Pacific coast marks our final shift, 
and the start of a new phase in the historical 
development of the lumber industry. Professor 
Bryant, O. M. Butler, of the Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, and others, have, in 
recent articles, called attention to the influence 
this shift will have upon the price of lumber in 
the consuming centers. As the center of pro- 
duction has moved further westward to find its 
supply during the last sixty years, the develop- 
ment of our country in this same period has 
caused the center of lumber consumption to 
travel westward also. 

Up to 1920 the advances in transportation 
costs of lumber have been due to increases in 
rates more than to the increases in the distance 
from mill to consumer, but this new shift, to- 
gether with the recent material advances in 
freight rates, amounting to 33 percent for the 
country as a whole, means that the supplying 
of the demand for lumber has placed the mar- 
ginal production on a cost basis with respect to 
transportation nearly $20 a thousand more than 
the transportation costs of competitive lumber 
from the nearest regions in the central consum- 
ing markets. 

Professor Bryant draws the natural conclusion 
that this means the permanent raising of lum- 
ber prices relatively in the commodity scale. 
However, the full force of this influence will 
not develop immediately. The advances in 
freight rates will be modified by a better ad- 
justment of species distribution in consuming 
territories that will reduce the wasteful cross- 
hauling of lumber products; rural population is 
increasing more rapidly in territory adjacent to 
the lumber producing regions, and large indus- 
trial users of lumber are following the ex- 
ample of the manufacturers of lumber in build- 
ing their plants closer to the supply of raw 
materials. A review of the eastern and south- 
ern lumber producing States, however, shows 
that they are rapidly reaching the point where 
home consumption equals production and in a 
few years the surplus requirements of the great 
central markets must be entirely filled from the 
mills of the Pacific coast and Inland Empire and 
imports from Canada and Mexico. 

Prior to June 25, 1918, the base rate of south- 
crn pine to the Chicago markets was approxi- 
imately $6.50. The rate was then advanced to 
about $7.50 a thousand and on Aug. 26, 1920, 
it was advanced to $10 a thousand. Similarly, 
the rate on Douglas fir dimension to Chicago 
was $16.50 a thousand, to $18 a thousand, and 
's now $24 a thousand. The increase in cost of 
the marginal lumber supply during the last three 
years in the Chicago market represents a shift 
‘com southern pine paying $5.50 freight, to 

ouglas fir now paying $24 freight. 

Cost of Stumpage 

Stumpage represents the cost of the standing 
ti ober consumed in the manuracture of lumber. 
‘ne tree is the lumberman’s raw material. As 
“n clement entering into the cost of the marginal 
product stumpage is zero, just as profit in the 
“ “"sinal product starts at zero, and this zero 
“‘umpage is found in the most remote tree or 
‘c® most inaccessible tree or smallest sized, or 
,2° poorest quality tree of every region now 
sige 3 logged. This is the theory, but in prac- 
. ... &n accurate cost accounting were possible 
fe ‘vould be found that in almost every opera- 
= n some trees or some parts of trees are logged 
oe mill and manufactured into lumber that 
en ae than the cost of labor expended 
a em. In these logs the stumpage value 
“Jess than zero, and this is one of the peren- 
nial problems of the lumberman. 


The waste in the forest, the litter in the 
mill, the debris of construction can be seen and 
photographed, but the ever present loss of 
human energy thru ill designed facilities or un- 
wise utilization is a hidden loss that calls forth 
no managerial comment or public protest, yet 
cuts deeply into the operator’s profit and public 
purse. 

The stumpage value of a given tree at a given 
time may be stated as the measure of the ad- 
vantage that tree possesses over the zero stump- 
age tree as fixed by the competitive market price 
of lumber and consists of the sum of its lesser 
cost of logging, its lesser cost of manufacture, 
its lesser cost of transportation to the consumer 
and its greater value by reason of superior qual- 
ity of its lumber product. This advantage may 
be approximately calculated by means of special 
logging and mill scale tests and these tests have 
shown such wide differences in stumpage values 
of trees within the same stand and of the same 
species but of varying diameters, that many for- 
esters and lumbermen are convinced that se- 
lective cutting can profitably replace destructive 
cutting in many of the softwood forests; that is, 
it would be more profitable to harvest only the 
larger trees of high stumpage value leaving the 
smaller trees whose logging costs more and 
whose product is worth less, until these unma- 
tured trees have grown into a more profitable 
size before harvesting, instead of the prevailing 
practice of cutting all the merchantable timber 
at one time. There is no sentiment about this. 
Whichever method yields the greatest profit is 
by virtue of that fact the least wasteful and 
most to the public interest. 

In practical lumber accounting, differentiation 
of value of individual trees is manifestly im- 
practicable; change the old saying into: ‘‘We 
can not see the tree because of the forest.” 
But what has been said of the individual tree 
applies to the average of a given stand of trees. 
It is true that the poorest stand of timber has 
a value and a cost of carrying and that the cost 
makes up the average stumpage cost of the 
marginal producer; but this starts at a few cents 
per thousand for the marginal producer who is 
working in the poorest or most remote or most 
inaccessible stand that in a given market can 
be harvested at a minimum of acceptable profit. 
As in the given tree so in the given stand of 
timber—the average stumpage value is meas- 
ured by the advantages this stand possesses 
with respect to logging, manufacturing and 
transportation costs and the relative quality of 
the product, as compared with the cost and 
quality of product of the marginal producer. 

But every stand of timber is composed of in- 
dividual trees of varying stumpage value and 
the greater the average stumpage value of the 
stand as a whole the wider the margin of ex- 
penditure in facilities and labor for more com- 
plete utilization. 

It appears, therefore, that stumpage, or the 
cost of raw material, does not enter into the 
cost of marginal lumber production; that stump- 
age values and timber values are the result of 
lumber prices and not in any sense the cause 
of lumber prices. 

Each increase in the price bid for lumber 
creates additional supply by making it possible 
to market lumber bearing higher cost of pro- 
duction and transportation. The marginal prod- 
uct thus admitted to the market by higher prices 
comes from all regions and from every producer. 

It comes from all regions because the spread 
in cost between the various mills in the same 
region is greater than the spread in costs of 
transportation charges from the different pro- 
ducing regions. Cost reports from a large num- 
ber of mills in each region invariably show an 
evenly graduated ascending scale from the low- 
est cost to the highest cost. Reports from fifty- 
three mills on the Pacific coast for August, 1920, 
show a difference of $28.50 between the lowest 
cost and the highest cost; for twenty-eight mills 
in the south Atlantic territory this spread in 
costs amounted to $39; for forty-five mills in 
the east Gulf territory to $19, and in ninety- 
seven mills in the lower Mississippi and west 
Gulf region the spread in production costs 
amounted to $31.58 a thousand, showing a great- 
er difference in production costs than in the 
transportation costs from the various regions 
to a given market. The marginal product, there- 
fore, comes from every region. Oregon, Wash- 
ington and California ship lumber into Pitts- 
burgh, and Louisiana and Mississippi ship lum- 
ber to Minneapolis. 

Every mill contributes a certain quantity of 


_the marginal product because the spread in costs 


of producing lumber in each mill from trees of 
different sizes and qualities is as great as the 
spread in the average production costs of the 
different mills. A mill scale study by the Forest 
Product Laboratory at our mill at Goodman, 
Wis., shows a spread in stumpage value of 
maple trees of differing sizes and quality, of 


$16.70 a thousand. This was compiled by David 
G. White in 1917, and the same computation 
based on today’s operating costs would show a 
spread of over $25 a thousand between the high- 
est cost and the lowest cost of maple lumber 
production. W. W. Ash and F. W. Reed, of 
the Forest Service, made studies in North Caro- 
lina pine showing the spread in costs of lumber 
produced from trees of varying diameters— 
from 8 to 30 inches, which would on today’s 
market amount to over $25 a thousand. 

It is evident, therefore, that the cutting out 
or exhaustion of the lower cost product, consti- 
tuting the more favorably situated timber in all 
regions, is calling forth higher and higher cost 
marginal products in the more complete utiliza- 
tion of forest resources, to balance supply and 
demand. 

The demand for lumber is based upon our 
need for shelter. It has a humble but essential 
part in our need for clothing and food and in 
our desire for comfort, amusement and better 
standards of living. This demand is easily de- 
ferred but as it is deferred it accumulates. The 
supply of lumber is freely competitive but lacks 
the means of quick adjustment to sudden in- 
creases or temporary cessations of the demand. 
Continually higher cost marginal product will be 
required to meet the future demand for lumber. 
That these economic conditions govern the price 
of lumber is verified by lumber price history. 

Prices in many items of lumber, especially the 
upper grades, rose to abnormally high levels 
last summer and the wholesale market for lum- 
ber at the end of the year fell to levels actually 
below the average cost of production. 

The commodity price indices for lumber and 
building materials as compared with the price 
indices of all commodities, as compiled by the 
Aldrich report and statistics of the bureau of 
labor, show that lumber has advanced rela- 
tively in the commodity scale from 1850 to 1920 
at the rate of 7/10 of 1 percent per annum. 

Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices* 
Percentage 
Lumber 
and etc. prices 
All building to prices all 
commodities — —_ 


Bivecccesas 

1928.... 

Year 1913, at 100 percent. 

*Compiled from Aldrich Senate Report No. 
1394 to the year 1889, and from United States 
bureau of labor statistics from 1889 to 1920. 

Because of the final shift of the center of 
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production to the Pacific coast, we are justified 
in assuming that lumber will in the future ad- 
vance in the commodity scale at a higher rate 
than it has during the last seventy years. In 
addition to the adjustments which will tend to 
counteract this advance which I have referred 
to; to wit, the shift of population, the relocation 
of the wood-consuming industries and the reduc- 
tion of cross-haul, there is the resistance to 
higher prices offered by the many possibilities 
for substitution. I have therefore made the 
conservative forecast that from 1920 onward, 
lumber will advance relatively in the commodity 
scale at the rate of 1 percent per annum instead 
of 7/10 of 1 percent. Having thus assumed the 
future position of lumber in the commodity in- 
dex, it is necessary for us to devise a working 
plan for anticipating the trend of the commodity 
index. It is quite generally recognized that 
commodity prices are accounted for by com- 
paratively simple economic principles. 

Prices rise with the amount of currency in 
circulation and with the relative velocity of 
circulation or rate of money turnover, and prices 
descend as the population and the per capita 
productive efficiency increase relatively to cur- 
rency in circulation and the rate of turnover. 
It is evident that the volume of currency in 
circulation, population, and the productive ef- 
ficiency—which by the way means very largely 
mechanical efficiency—are subject to slow 
change, and this accounts for the fact that a 
graph of commodity prices shows descending 
and ascending trends that are constant thru 
comparatively long periods; it is reasonable, 
therefore, to suppose that at the present time 
when we are at the start of the reconstruction 
period following the World War, we are begin- 
ning a larger trend similar in character to the 
trend of prices that developed in the recon- 
struction period after the Civjl War. This trend 
is a descending scale at the rate of about 3% 
“percent per annum. 

The fourth basic economic element in fixing 
prices, the rate of money turnover or velocity 
of circulation, represents the psychological ele- 
ment in prices; boom, consumers’ strike, panics, 
industrial optimism or pessimism; this seems 
impossible to forecast. It seems to be governed 
by no other law than that of action and reaction, 
and by this law it approximately balances itself 
above and below the line of the price trend, and 
my attempt to forecast commodity prices for the 
next ten years is made with the reservation 
that the fluctuations I have indicated are purely 
suppositional. 

With respect to these fluctuations, however, 
lumber is in a fortunate position, as the con- 
sumption of lumber for the last four years has 
been constantly below normal. The deferred 
demand has accumulated, and there is reason 
to believe that the price level of lumber during 
the next ten years of our reconstruction period 
will be maintained on a higher average line 
than I have indicated in my forecast. 

My immediate forecast for this year indicates 
a reduction in all building material as compared 
with average prices for 1920 of 20 percent, and 
I am confident that a reduction of 20 percent 
in the cost of building will release the more 
urgent building demands to an extent that 
means approximately a normal business in build- 
ing and railroad uses during the year. The 
liquidating of the deficit in construction needs 
that has piled up during the last four years will 
still be left to future years. 

To the lumber dealer, my advice is to buy 
on every break; to the user of lumber, my advice 
is to buy according to the nature of the indi- 
vidual need by figuring the cost or the depriva- 
tion of further deferring requirements against 
a more gradual decline in lumber prices than 
in any other commodity; and to the timber own- 
er, I would point out the evident fact that the 
advances of lumber values in the commodity 
scale will continue after we have passed our 
period of deflation, and that on the long swing 
he is assured of advancing values, and if this 
is true for the individual or private investor, it 
is equally true for the State and for the Federal 
Government. This is to say, the forest policy 
which includes the expansion of publicly owned 
timber holdings rests on a secure economic base. 


Effect of Lumber Prices 


Price reactions are psychological. Economic 
laws work their effects thru the reasoning pow- 
ers of the producer and the consumer, the seller 
and the buyer. These reactions are industrial 
and commercial in the sense of being immediate, 
but they leave mental grooves or tendencies or 
prejudices both with the industry and with the 
public. 

We acquire wasteful habits in using cheap 
things and efficient habits in using things that 
are dear. The higher priced species of lumber 
are assigned more definite grading rules with a 
greater number and variety of grades. The 


higher price of a better grade stimulates the 
use of a poorer grade. White pine was once 
graded only as select and common; then the 
common was graded as No. 1 and No. 2—below 
was waste; then No. 3 common was made and 
sold and No. 4 burned; then No. 5 came into 
the market, and now No. 6 brings a price that 
No. 1 once brought. The higher price stimulates 
the demand for little used species. Once the 
builder despised hemlock. Once you and I 
talked of mahogany and walnut as the only 
hardwoods—then oak, then gum and birch and 
maple came into our homes. This is because 
our American hardwoods were once too cheap, 
and when they became expensive we began to 
appreciate their beautiful grain and texture. 
The higher price of lumber stimulates the in- 
vention or the discovery of substitutes. Wire 


R. B. GOODMAN, MARINETTE, WIS.; 


Chairman Bureau of Economics, National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association 


fences, cement sidewalks and fiber boxes are 
classic examples. The higher price brings more 
eareful use. It has been the inspiration of the 
wood preserving industries. It has caused the 
railroads to creosote their ties and timber; the 
farmer to paint his barn. 


If we look back in our industry but a few 
years, we see the waste that has been caused 
by low prices, the fastidious use of clear boards, 
the wasteful use of large sizes, which cause the 
lumberman to leave the poorer product in the 
forest. 


In 1915, Charles S. Keith, then president of 
the Southern Pine Association, submitted a brief 
to the Federal Trade Commission showing that 
thru the three and one-third years of 1912, 1913, 
1914 and one-third of 1915, the low price of lum- 
ber which rendered the lower grades unmer- 
chantable and made it possible to market only 
the better part, of the better trees, caused a 
waste in the southern pine forests that aggre- 
gated for the period, at 1915 stumpage values, a 
loss to southern pine operators of $89,000,000, one 
whole year’s timber supply, and an economic 
loss to the southern pine industry of about 
$500,000,000 of product. There is finally an after- 
math of lumber price effect in the public mind 
that is curiously apparent just now as the result 
of last spring’s runaway lumber market. High 
lumber prices are warnings to the public, and 
the Capper resolution, the Memphis hardwood 
case, the Calder committee hearings, the Federal 
Trade Commission’s program of lumber statistics 
are all indications of the secondary reactions of 
high lumber prices. And back of this activity 
is the beginning of sober, intelligent, construct- 
ive effort to develop a sound national forest 
policy. No amount of forest exhaustion propa- 
ganda takes hold of the man in the street with 
the convincing grasp that is exerted by the 
retail lumber dealer’s estimate of his house 
bill or the price he has to pay for a kitchen table 

The price of lumber is not high today. It will 
be higher before it is lower; it will be lower only 
on short reactions and its trend in the com- 
modity scale is slowly upward, which means a 
continuously better utilization of our forests, a 
higher appreciation of lumber’s real value, its 
more judicious use and more careful preserva- 
tion, and it also means an awakening of the 
public interest in forestry that will make secure 
our forest resources in perpetuity. 





A New Plan for Curtailment 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Jan. 17.—How a local 
woodworking plant, which was obliged to run 
shorter hours because of conditions, solved its 
labor problem to the satisfaction of the com- 
pany and most of its employees was related at 
a recent gathering of an association in an ad- 
dress made by an employment manager on the 
general subject of handling employees. It was 
made plain that hundreds of Milwaukee manu- 
facturers, and thousands all over the country are 
approaching the subject with the idea of de- 
veloping absolutely new ideas if necessary, but 
at all times purposing to bring about more 
amicable relations between employer and em- 
ployee, while at the same time meeting the neces- 
sity on the part of the employer for a reduc- 
tion of the payroll. 

The mill in question struck a very dull period, 
but with spasmodic orders to fill, often at un- 
expected times. The first decision was to re- 
duce the forces one-fourth, said the employ- 
ment manager, but it was quickly seen that a 
mere reduction of the forces to the extent of 
one-fourth would bring no satisfactory arrange- 
ment in the extreme uncertainty of the situa- 
tion, and with at least temporary resumption 
necessary at almost any time. Such problems 
as providing for larger forces when needed and 
on quick call, the interests of faithful em- 
ployees, and the general demands of the times 
from an economic standpoint had to be consid- 
ered. The plan finally developed has been 
proved to involve a minimum of hardship on the 
employees and also on the employers, yet it 
accomplished what was essentially necessary, the 
reduction of the payroll. 

The total forces of this mill were divided into 
four groups, including all the men employed 
when the dull season came, with the limited ex- 
ception of a few workers who were slated for 
discharge because of lack of all ordinary inter- 
est in keeping up their duties. One-fourth of 
the employees are laid off each week. Thus one- 
fourth are laid off one week in four, at regular 


intervals. This brings the payroll down to the 
same amount as if the mill were running on 
three-fourths’ time, or had dropped out one- 
fourth of the employees altogether. 


The plan effected what the other methods 
would and could not do, namely, it cut down 
the proportion of time lost at the beginning and 
end of the day’s work, which is always consid- 
ered a constant quantity, irrespective of the 
number of hours of work during the day. 

The employees were satisfied with the plan, 
feeling that it was necessary to reduce the op- 
erations and that this plan resulted in much less 
hardship than any other ordinarily used in such 
cases. For one thing, the employee had no 
expense for carfare, buying lunch or putting 
up lunch during the definite week of nonem- 
ployment. Each employee knows in advance 
exactly which week he is off, so anxiety as to 
the usual possibilities of work being resumed 
and as to his being present at the time of its 
resumption, wholly or in part, has been re- 
moved. <A big point is that the men, knowing 
just where they are at, and having plenty of 
time to do so in advance, secure temporary work 
for the week of lay-off. Some of these tem- 
porary jobs have become quite regular for every 
one of the off weeks, Even the less skilled em- 
ployees and laborers have found odd jobs, and 
all have taken the opportunities to do work 
about their homes, yards etc. 

Foremen were greatly relieved by the acdop- 
tion of the plan, and maintained much higiier 
efficiency and security. Whether or not the em- 
ployee realizes the necessity for a lay-off, it was 
stated by the manager, a lay-off is a tremen- 
dous strain on the foremen at best, and they 
should have consideration in devising any plans 
involved in reductions of payrolls. 

The plan created much favorable comment at 
the gathering where it was explained, the 
speaker being one of the executives concerned in 
another basic industry. 
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A Cross Tie Specialist Discusses Problems 
; Which the Country’s Railroads Must Solve 


At a meeting of the Western Society of En- 
gineers in Chicago, Jan. 14 an address was given 
on ‘*The Cross Tie Situation’’ by John Foley, 
forester of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and for- 
merly president of the American Wood Preserv- 
ers’ Association. His address was preceded by 
a series of moving pictures illustrating the treat- 
ment of timber by the various processes; meth- 
ods of treatment by the brush, by the open tank, 
and by pressure were shown. This served as an 
introduction to the lecture. 

Mr. Foley prefaced his talk by an account of 
the wide and thoro search now being made for 
cross ties by practically all the railroads of the 
United States. Some of these roads, which for- 
merly obtained their ties from their own rights 
of way, are now hauling them hundreds, and in 
some instances thousands of miles. Ties from 
the Pacific coast are now shipped by water thru 
the Panama Canal to the eastern ports of the 
United States and from there are distributed 
by rail to the various points where they are 
needed. Not only is the present tie situation 
somewhat acute, but many of the large roads 
are earnestly considering what they can do to 
assure themselves an adequate supply in the 
future. Some are looking to foreign countries 
to make up what they believe to be a shortage 
of ties in the United States, and the countries 
most frequently looked to are Mexico, Central 
America, and South America, and some are con- 
sidering Japan and Siberia as probable fields 
where they may be procured. 


Suggestions to Substitute for Wood 


The speaker pointed out that as early as 1889 
an investigation was carried on by the Govern- 
ment thru a bureau which is now represented 
by the Forest Service to ascertain from what 
source relief from the tie situation might be ob- 
tained. At that time the opinion was quite gen- 
eral that substitute ties would have to take the 
place of wood, and the publicity given that idea 
resulted in a very large number of patents be- 
ing issued for metal ties and a few for ties made 
of other materials. The Government published 
two bulletins, one in 1889 of 79 pages, and an- 
other the following year consisting of 363 pages, 
devoted to discussions of the metal tie problem. 

That erisis passed, and it was found that the 
railroads were still able to get ties without re- 
sorting to substitutes. No substitute was found, 
and none has been found since that has been as 
widely used or that promises to meet the re- 
quirements of the roads as well as the wood tie. 
However, it was pointed out that this statement 
was not intended to discourage unduly those 
who are working on the substitute tie problem. 

Following the investigation in 1889, the roads 
proceeded to buy wood ties without much fear 
for the future until within recent months, when 
again the agitation has come to the front as to 
whether this country can supply the railroads 
with ties much longer and has led to an investi- 
gation of the foreign field. 


The Foreign Supply 


_Mr. Foley in his address before the society 
did not spend much time in disposing of the 
foreign supply of ties for this country. He 
does not believe in it. In the first place, he 
holds that it is not necessary, because we can 
supply our own ties; and in the second place, he 
does not believe that the foreign woods will meet 
the problems of the railroad builders for several 
Teasons, among which are these: The cost of 
procuring foreign ties will be at least double 
that of securing those nearer home. Most ties 
in foreign countries would have to be procured 
from rough regions and at considerable distances 
from shipping points, therefore the work would 
be slow and expensive. In the second place, the 
foreign woods are usually very heavy and the 
freight bills on long shipments by land and 
water would add enormously to cost; and, 
thirdly, these woods are usually very hard. That 
has been urged as something in their favor, but 
the speaker pointed out that it was not alto- 
gether in their favor because in laying tracks 


with such extra hard wood it would be necessary 
to bore holes for the spikes and that would add 
to the cost. - 

The fourth reason advanced by Mr. Foley 
was considered the most important of all in re- 
gard to the foreign tie supply. Many of those 
woods have been proved very durable in the eli- 
mate where they grow and that has been used 
as an argument to show that they would be dur- 
able in this country, but it is not an argument 
at all. Brought away from the climate where 
they grow and where they have been used to 
this country where conditions are different it is 
probable that the ties would not be durable, at 
least we do not know that they would be, and it 
would be running a risk to assume that they 
would last a long time when we do not know 
whether they would or not. 


Looking Nearer Home 


With this the speaker dismissed the foreign 
fields as a source of ties for the United States, 
and turned his attention to our own country. 
He said the real problem should be solved here 
and would be solved. He holds that the United 
States will be able to supply the railroads with 
ties during a time as far in the future as we 
can now see, but in order to do this several 
things must be attended to. First, the preserva- 
tion of ties to prevent decay and lengthen their 
period of service must be more general than it 
has been. Untreated ties should not be laid in 
tracks unless they are of species which are natu- 
rally long lasting. We have been using woods 
of considerable hardness to a large extent and 
white oak has been one of these. In the future 
we will have to get away from that to some 
extent and must use softer woods, some of which 
have not been much used because of their soft- 
ness. These can be rendered serviceable and 
their periods of use lengthened by the use of 
tie plates placed under the rails to prevent the 
cutting of the wood under heavy traffic. If this 
is done, most woods that grow in our forests will 
make good ties. By using preservative treat- 
ment, these woods ean be made to last, so far 
as decay is concerned, as long as they last under 
wear, and it is of no use to preserve woods to 
make them last longer than they can be made 
to stand up under the traffic. 


Ties Should Be Sawed 


Another method of increasing the number of 
ties that can be procured from our forests will 
be to have the ties sawed instead of hewed. 
By sawing, more ties can be had from a tree of 
a given size in many cases, and if sawed the 
wood which is thrown away when ties are hewed 
is saved as lumber. 

We can expect better forestry methods in the 
future than have been practised in this coun- 
try in the past and the user of ties depends to 
some extent upon better forestry methods for 
his supply. Tree planting and tree protection 
will provide more timber; and trees of better 
form for ties will be given preference 
when forestry is practised as it will be. It 
takes a long time to grow a tree large enough 
to make several ties and the man who attends to 
the growing will see to it that he plants the 
kinds that will give the best results, not only in 
quantity but in quality. 


Rate of Tree Growth 


Mr. Foley read a list of trees suitable for 
cross ties, and stated how long each kind must 
grow to produce two ties. The list follows and 
is intended as a guide to foresters who plan tree 
growing for ties. 

Species Age, years Species 
Beech 170 White ash 
Tamarack 
Hickory 
White oak 
Hard maple. 
Hemlock 


Yellow birch 


Age, gone 


Western yellow pine 60 
White pine 60 


Cypress 

Chestnut 

Shortleaf pine.... 
Douglas 

Loblolly pine...... 
Cottonwood 


Longleaf pine 
Slash pine. 65 
Southern red cedar 62 


Statistics were quoted showing the forested 
area of the United States when first settled and 
at different periods since. The maps were thrown 
on the screen to illustrate this part of the lec- 
ture and made it clear that the area has grown 
smaller as the years have gone by. That, of 
course, is a story that does not need illustrating. 
Forests of great value, wide extent, and of con- 
siderable promise yet remain in this country, 
and the speaker devoted a considerable part 
of his time to pointing out where those forests 
are, of what they consist, and to what extent 
they may be depended on in the future. Pictures 
showed typical forests in the United States from 
the north Pacific coast to Florida and from 
New England to Texas, and the tie material dis- 
played in the various pictures was discussed. 

The present supply of timber will meet our 
needs now, but the supply of ties depends on 
future forests. Many kinds of trees which we 
now have will not be grown in the future, be- 
cause they are not profitable as producers of tie 
material. It is held that 50,000,000 acres prop-. 
erly cared for in trees of good kinds will yield 
all the ties the railroads of this country will 
need in the future. This is a large area of land 
but it is not very large compared with the total 
forested area of this country, even now. 

We are not now eutting many ties in the 
region north of the Ohio River and east of the 
Mississippi and it was in that region where most 
of the ties used by early railroad builders were 
procured. The source has shifted farther south 
and farther west and the new source does not 
necessarily yield as good ties as the old area 
where the first builders found so much excellent 
material. The cold climate and the seasonable 
rains of the middle and the northeastern States, 
and the soil of that region, produced trees the 
like of which are not now found in some of the 
other regions where we are going for ties. Con- 
sequently, some of the new material can not be 
expected to measure up to the old slow growth, 
solid, substantial white oak once to be had. 

Specifications and Grading 

The speaker gave some attention to tie speci- 
fications and some history concerning what has 
already been done along that line. It was 
stated, however, as an introduction to this part 
of his address, that not very much of a substan- 
tial and practical kind has yet been done. It 
has usually been the case that no two railroads 
used the same specifications; at least, if they 
did, they called those specifications by different 
names, so that a dealer in one part of the coun- 
try buying ties from another had no way of 
knowing what he was to receive. 

About 1915 the American Railroad Engineers’ 
Association gave some attention to the standard- 
ization of railroad ties, particularly as to size 
and grades, and suggested that the same name 
be applied to the same specification no matter 
what railroad used it. In some regions, only 
two kinds or grades of ties were formerly used. 
It is now proposed that about five kinds be speci- 
fied. Heretofore the names of different kinds 
or specifications or dimensions were indicated by 
the figures 1, 2, 3 ete., or by the letters A, B, C 
etc., or by firsts, seconds ete. That led to con- 
fusion, and it is now highly desirable that the 
people interested in ties get together and in some 
way work out a system that all can use and all 
can understand. The American Railroad En- 
gineers’ Association has attempted to do this 
and will probably succeed in the course of time, 
not only in standardizing size of ties but the sys- 
tems of grading. Heretofore the grading of ties 
has been a very unsatisfactory part of the busi- 
ness. The speaker said that some roads have 
regarded tie specification as a way of beating 
the price, and some have employed as inspectors 
the cheapest men they could get, men who had 
failed in everything else they had undertaken 
before, and men of that kind were sent out to 
look after the tie supplies. But when the time 
comes, as it probably will before long, when 
ties shall be graded under rules similar to those 
of other forest products, better results to the 
purchaser and to the seller may be expected. 
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NEW WISCONSIN PLANT STARTS UP 


Eacie River, Wis., Jan. 17.—The sawmill 
of the Wisconsin-Michigan Lumber Co. here, 
just recently completed, began operations Jan. 
3 and is now running on regular time cutting 
hardwoods, hemlock and pine, the hardwoods pre- 
dominating in the production. The company’s 
logging operations are in the eastern part of 
Gogebie County, Michigan, twenty miles north 
of Eagle River, where it owns about thirty 
thousand acres of timberland. The company ex- 
pects to manufacture at the Eagle River plant 
15,000,000 to 20,000,000 feet per year and on 
this basis the operation should have a life of 
about twenty years. 

Officers of the Wisconsin-Michigan Lumber 
Co. are as follows: 

President and general manager—E. W. Ellis. 

Vice president—A. H. Stange, of the A. H. 
Stange Co., Merrill, Wis. 

Secretary-treasurer—C. J. Kinzel, Kinzel Lumber 
Co.. Merrill, Wis. 

The plant at Eagle River is complete and 
modern in every respect and affords employment 
for a large number of men. 


COMMODITIES DECLINE FASTER THAN WAGES 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Jan. 15.—Following 
the adoption of resolutions by the shop com- 
mitteemen of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills, asking that local retailers of meats and 
groceries materially reduce their prices because 
of wage and salary cuts and of price reductions 
in adjoining cities, a committee of shop commit- 
teemen composed of J. Carter, chairman; Thomas 
Huston and William Stone, met with Belling- 
ham grocers and butchers this week and the 
retailers convinced the committee that they have 
been keeping pace with the downward trend of 
the market. The claim was made by O. C. Seud- 
der, a wholesaler, that prices are lower here 
than at any other place on the Coast and it was 
brought out that both wholesalers and retailers 
have lost money on a number of commodities as 
prices have declined. Declaring that he was 
willing to shoulder without complaint the loss 
in wages caused by what he believed was an in- 
evitable reduction, Mr. Carter said that what he 
and other millworkers want is the codperation of 
the retailers. This was pledged to them by the 
dealers at the close of the conference, which re- 
sulted in mutual understanding and good feel- 
ing. 

Figures quoted by some dealers were to the 
effect that the cost of groceries had declined 
about 40 percent on the average while wages 
thus far have declined about 25 percent. 


CHALLENGES UNFAIR ADVERTISING 


LiTtTLE Rock, Ark., Jan. 18.—The attention 
of the Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau having been 
directed to an advertisement of steel lath in 
the January issue of the House Beautiful, in 
which an attack was made on wood lath, the 
following letter has been addressed to the com- 
pany responsible for this advertising: 

THE Bostwick STEEL LATH Co., 
NILES, OHIO. 

Gentlemen: Your advertisement in The House 
Beautiful for January, 1921, has just come to our 
attention. In this advertisement you attack wood 
lath, which we believe is not only unethical in 
advertising, but unfair. The merits of your own 
product are doubtless of sufficient quantity and 
value to build your advertising appeal upon them 
without the necessity of comparison with wood or 
a disparagement of it as a lathing material. 

Plaster will crack on metal lath just as it will 
erack on wood lath. _ Millions of wood lath, how- 
ever, have been used on which plaster has not 
cracked and we know from an experience of thirty 
years in manufacturing lath that the cracking of 
plaster is more frequently due to the atmospheric 
—— prevailing at the time the plaster is 
applied. 

It will doubtless be of no particular avail to 
discuss these various features, put we desire to 
take emphatic exception to any further attacks on 
wood lath in your advertising. Should you con- 
tinue the practice, we will feel it incumbent upon 
us to refer the matter to the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association for proper attention. 

Respectfully yours, 
ARKANSAS Sort PINE BuREAU, 
By A. 8S. Lee, Assistant Secretary. 


The management of the Arkansas Soft Pine 


Bureau takes the high ground that a product 
that can not stand upon its own merits, but 
which must depend for the pulling power of its 
advertising upon its ability to criticize and 
condemn other products used for the same pur- 
pose, is not really entitled to the confidence of 
the public. In its own advertising the Arkansas 
Soft Pine Bureau has consistently stressed the 
merits and desirability of Arkansas soft pine 
and in no case has attempted to build up a de- 
mand for that product by tearing down the repu- 
tation of some other product with which it comes 
into competition. 





Invite Him to Dinner 


A real live lumberman met the editor 
of the local paper in his town the other 
day. and said to him, ‘‘Jim, I.want you 
to go to dinner with me tomorrow over 
at the Rotary Club and then I want 
you to go over to my office.’’ So they 
went to the Rotary Club and had a very 
good lunch together. After dinner they 
went down to the lumber yard and the 
lumberman said to the editor: 

‘*You know most everybody thinks 
that the reason people are not building 
houses is because of the high price of 
lumber. I want to show you something 
about this lumber business. 

‘“Come on in here and look at one of 
these estimates we have on the cost of a 
home. Here is a picture of a nice house 
—one we built. That house cost $7,500 
and the lumber bill in it was only a 
little over $2,000. Lumber represents 
less than 30 percent of the cost of a 
building. Fifty percent is represented 
by labor—the money paid to painters, 
carpenters, masons, plumbers, steam fit- 
ters, plasterers. The other 20 percent 
is represented by electric light fixtures, 
steam pipes, furnace ete. 

‘*Now let’s go out into the yard and 
I will show you my lumber piles. It is 
a long time since you ran around bare- 
footed in a lumber yard. You notice 
that pile of 2x4’s there? We were sell- 
ing those six’ months ago at $75 a thou- 
sand; today they are worth $55 a thou- 
sand. 

‘‘There is a pile we sold at $85 a 
thousand; now we are selling it at $60. 
Here is some oak flooring we sold at 
$225 a thousand; now we are selling it 
for $125 a thousand. 

**T just want to give you an idea of 
how prices have come down to show you 
that it is not the lumberman that is 
holding up building. I wanted you to 
know because oftentimes people come 
in and talk to you about it, they write 
items for your paper, and you want to 
set them straight. 

‘‘The only way we can get this build- 
ing to going again is for everybody to 
take hold and get on the same level. 
Our lumber people have got down to 
the bottom. Lumber is now being man- 
ufactured and sold at cost. We can not 
sell it quite as cheap as we could be- 
fore the war for the reason that rail- 
road rates have gone up 50 percent and 
you know that makes a difference in my 
lumber here of all the way from $5 to 
$10 a thousand. I can not come down 
to the old price, but I am down to where 
there is no profiteering in it.’’ 

Why not invite him out to dinner? 

And then after you have got thru 

(See Opposite Page) 











WHITE AND SUGAR PINE STATISTICS 


San Francisco, Cauir., Jan. 15.—In circular 
No. 800, just issued by Secretary-manager ¢, 
Stowell Smith, of the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Associafion, compa: 
statistics for 1919 and 1920, covering produciio 
shipments, inventory and orders, compiled 
the reports of ten mills, are as follows: 


Py 
Oct., 1920 
Operations 


27,833,229 
39,496,865 


Oct., 1919 


Operations 
PRODUCTION— . 
Pine only....... 28,744,279 
All species includ- 
i 39,292,458 


ing pine...... 
21,773,853 14,626,293 


SHIPMENTS— 
31,219,899 24,359,941 


Pine Omly........ 
All species includ- 
Dec. 1, 1919 Dec. 1, 1920 


ing pine. ..... 


INVENTORY— 
No. 
73,433,099 


277,920,781 


76,437,682 


310,170,155 
OrRDERS— 

No. 3 shop 

11,675,731 


37,782,662 


d 
better 87,681,506 
All d 
g 


rades 90,140,920 
* Decrease, 
Propuction—Production in November, 192). of 

all species and grades was practically the same as 

production in November, 1919, but exceeded produc- 
tion in 1918 by at least 20 percent. Production 
of pine in November, 1920, was 3 percent less than 
in the corresponding month of 1919, but 30 per- 

cent greater than in 1918. 
SHIPMENTS—Shipments in November, 1920). of 

all species and grades were 22 percent less than 

in November, 1919, but 40 percent greater than in 

November, 1918. Shipments of pine only in No- 

vember, 1920, were one-third less than in the same 

month of 1919 but one-third greater than in 1918 
INVENTORIES—On Dec. 1, 1920, there was only 

11% percent more lumber on hand than on the 

same date in 1919, and 13 percent more than in 

1918. No. 3 shop and better on Dec. 1, 1920, was 

only 4 percent greater than in 1919 and 12 per 

cent less than in 1918. 

OrpERS—Total orders on Dec. 1, 1920, were 
58 percent less than on the same date in 1919, 
but exactly equal to total orders on the books in 
1918. Orders for No. 3 shop and better on Dec. 1, 
1920, were 69 percent less than on the correspond 
gaa in 1919, but 31 percent greater than in 


o. 


In circular No. 801, issued from the secre- 
tary’s office the following summary of produc- 
tion, shipments, inventory and orders is sub- 
mitted, effective Dec. 1, 1920, and covers twenty- 
two operations: 

Total 
Production Shipments* 

during 

November 

Fe t t 
12,411,649 
2,991,402 
3,220,000 


White pine 
Sugar pine 
Mixed pine 


36,420,032 ) 
7,155,635 4,662,880 
3,393,575 469,516 
2,971,130 1,010,740 


White fir 

Red fir (Douglas fir)... 

All other woods 
Grand total 49,940,372 24,766,187 

Total Stocks * * Orders * * 

1 Dee. 1 

No. 3 shop and better 
white pine 

No. 8 shop and better 
sugar pine 

Mixed No. 3 
better 


12,541 948 


72,086,391 
19,760,667 
7,307,000 
188,332,951 —35,07!.607 
- 92,282,975 4,701,459 
379,769,984 57,192,760 
* Omits local sales and plant use. 


** Includes box lumber but excludes box shook 
and cut stock. 


—eeerererereraerr 


4,668,760 
h i] 
—— 169,000 
_ ~ 17,379,708 
Commons, 
sugar pine 
All other woods 


Grand total 


THE PorT OF PHILADELPHIA made new 
high record in 1920 with a total of iniports 
and exports amounting to $742,224,997, bexting 
the 1919 record which was formerly the liighest 
by $69,959,391.00. The gain in imports was 
over $126,000,000.00 and the loss in exports 
was over $60,000,000. In vessels the increase 
for 1920 was 609 in the foreign trade, with 4 
tonnage of 3,329,299. The total number o 
vessels in and out of this port were 3,533, ith 
a total tonnage of 14,961,736. Coastwise total 
was 4,817 vessels with a tonnage of 10,105,063, 
an increase of 2,500,000 tons. 
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GET BARGES READY FOR SPRING 


New York, Jan. 17.—This is boom time for 
shipbuilders along the shores in Long Island 
City. Managers of Ward & Co. at Astoria say 
they are rushed by demands for barges and for 
repairs on floating equipment that will be used 
to supply the demands of lumber concerns and 
others when the spring business boom opens up. 
All the companies operating in New York harbor 
are busy getting their equipment to the highest 
degree of efficiency. 

Indications are that the barge canal terminals 
in Queens Borough, which includes Brooklyn, 
are going to be busy places. The terminal un- 
der the Queensborough bridge is already being 
used by a number of lumber dealers. The ter- 
minal at Hallets Cove is about one-third com- 
pleted and will not be ready for another year. 

At present there is a large fleet of steel 
barges that were built on Newtown Creek and 
wood barges which were built on North River 
which are waiting for word to start. Lumber, 
grain and ores will be shipped on the canal. 
The terminal at Flushing is nearing completion 
and during the present month boat owners have 
been making investigations to determine how 
many barges will be needed to carry on the 
business of that terminal. 


TRAIN LEAVES TRACK AND DEMOLISHES MILL 


ATLANTA, GA., Jan. 17.—One of the most un- 
usual sawmill accidents this section has ever 
known occurred at the planing mill of Robert 
Young, near Quitman, Ga., Jan. 14, when a 
freight train on the South Georgia Railroad 
left the tracks while opposite the mill and 
crashed thru the plant, entirely wrecking the 
whole structure and demolishing the machinery. 
There is considerable speculation among mill- 
men as to just what kind of insurance would 
be necessary against such an unusual accident. 
No injuries occurred, as employees of the mili 
had time to escape when they saw the train 
leave the tracks. 


REALTORS TO PUSH HOME BUILDING 


ATLANTA, GA., Jan. 17.—Money is more avail- 
able for building houses than it was three to 
six months ago, according to the findings of 
the National Association of Real Estate Boards 
at the midwinter session held in Atlanta last 
week. The opinion was expressed that home 
building will experience an excellent year during 
1921 and plans were made for the realty men of 
all the larger cities to campaign for that pur- 
pose. 


TO USE BALSA TO RAISE SUNKEN SHIPS 


Boston, MAss., Jan. 17.—It looks as if a 
new use for balsa had been found that may mean 
the importation of large quantities of this tropi- 
cal wood that is twice as light as cork, for 
Simon Lake, the submarine inventor, who was in 
town a few days ago, announced he had per- 
fected a process of using such wood for the rais- 
ing of sunken ships. 

The last summer he has successfully raised 
several cargoes by use of centrifugal pumps. 
Now he proposes to raise the vessels themselves 
by the same method but with the additional 
usage of balsa wood. 

_ He stated that by his method he employs 15- 
inch centrifugal pumps to force balsa wood, cut 
up into kindling wood size, into the hull of the 
sunken ship at the rate of three hundred tons 
per hour until sufficient buoyancy has been put 
into the vessel to bring it to the surface. He 
claims the process is entirely practical from a 
business point of view, as the cost of floating a 
wreck will be only about $10 a ton. He says the 
quantity necessary varies with the weight of the 
cargo, that with a cargo containing iron it might 
be necessary to remove some of it, and that the 
only operation necessary before the pumping of 
the balsa is to close the hatches with an appara- 


pe like that at present used in salvaging car- 
goes, 


He stated he had discovered he could obtain 
balsa wood in ample quantities and cheaply 
from banana and cocoanut plantations in Hon- 
duras where it grows like a weed, is a waste 
product and a real pest to the planters. He 
thinks that after applying special treatment to 
close the pores he will be able to use the same 
wood over and over again. He says the balsa 
by pipe line is to be carried to the bottom of a 
boat and that the balsa as it is forced in will 
continually rise, filling the upper and then the 
lower levels of the cabins and holds till there is 
enough lifting power to overcome the dead 
weight of the hull and cargo. He says each cu- 
bie foot of the wood exerts a pressure of fifty 
pounds and that twelve hundred tons of balsa 
would float a ship of ten thousand tons in weight. 





(See Opposite Page) 


with your editor, go over to the hard- 
ware store and say to the merchant, 
‘‘Tom, what do you think about the 
building business? Are' we going to get 
rid of some of this building hardware 
very soon?’’ And he says to you that 
he thinks it is going to be a kind of slow 
job. How would it do for you to invite 
him to go thru your yard? Tell him 
you want to show him something. 

Then you take him thru the yard and 
show him as you did the editor how you 
have come down on your prices, and 
then after you have gone all thru the 
whole thing say: 

**T am going back over to your store 
now and I would like to have you show 
me how you have come down in your 
hardware prices. I would like to know 
about those locks that you used to sell 
at $2.25 each and the boys tell me you 
were charging $4.50 and $5.00 for dur- 
ing the war. Have you got them down 
to prewar prices? You  haven’t? 
Haven’t you got your hinges down, your 
saws, and everything else? Aren’t they 
down either? 

**Do you mean to say you are not go- 
ing to come down? You don’t want 
people to get the idea that you are the 
fellow that is holding up building, do 
you? Iam sure you don’t, but in order 
to make the matter absolutely fair and 
square and everybody stand on their 
own feet, it seems to me you ought to 
come out too and say you are ready to 
meet the situation by selling builders’ 
hardware at what you can buy it back 
for. 

‘¢Aren’t the hardware jobbers selling 
the stuff at much lower figures? If they 
are not, then the thing to do is to take 
it up with them. If all you hardware 
dealers would tell the hardware job- 
bers and manufacturers that you have 
to sell at lower prices I am sure you 
would get a quotation back right away. 
It would not take very long to reduce 
those prices and do you know we would 
get some building done in this town. 

‘‘There are lots of new houses need- 
ed here. All we have to do is to show 
folks that they should stop paying rents 
and own their own homes, get to saving 
money, get back to the good old days 
of thrift and home ownership, and it is 
up to us to do our part. I am willing to 
do mine as I have shown you. What say 
you? 

‘*The next time a hardware salesman 
comes in just tell him to come in and 
see me, and tell him where he gets off 
at with reference to an order.’’ 

Invite him to dinner. 











DROP IN LUMBER COST OF HOUSE 


OmaHa, Nes., Jan. 18.—The lumber cost of 
building a home in Omaha this year is 28%, per- 
cent less than in 1920, according to figures com- 
piled by architects and building material men. 
A typical home built in 1914 was taken as an 
example. The specifications were taken to the 
lumber, plumbing, hardware, and other build- 
ing material concerns which had furnished the 
material and they were asked to figure the bills 
again for 1920 and 1921. It was found that 
the lumber bill would be today $809 as against 
$1,131 in 1920, and $775 in 1914. Lumber 
showed the greatest decrease of any item. The 
lumber figures were furnished by the C. N. Dietz 
Lumber Co., of Omaha. 

The completed house which cost $3,129.90 in 
1914 would have cost $5,017.92 last year and 
$4,451.44 this year. 

It was shown also that while the carpenter 
work would cost only $25 less this year than 
last, plumbing, stone chips, flue lining, tin, 
hardware and many other items show no change 
from last year. 


TO PROBE BUILDING PARALYSIS 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 19.—An investigation 
to determine the causes for the continued build- 
ing inactivity in this city is to 
started by the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce with a series of open public daily 
hearings beginning Jan. 31. Testimony 
is to be taken from every organization in the 
city in any way connected with building, includ- 
ing the rent and housing committee, the home 
planning board, the building trades unions, the 
builders’ associations ete. 

Facts will be sought as to labor and wages, 
materials and prices, the housing shortage, and 
the true causes of the inertia holding up so much 
construction work. 


WILL IMPORT READY-CUT HOUSES 


Tampico, Mexico, Jan. 15.—Housing condi- 
tions in Tampico show no improvement, notwith- 
standing the erection of many new residences, 
as the influx of Americans is more rapid than the 
increase of housing accommodations. Arrange- 
ments have been completed between the Cia. Ban- 
earia e Industrial de Tampico, S. A. and the 
Crane Manufacturing Co., of Houston, whereby 
the former will handle in this section the knock- 
down houses of the Crane company. 

Twelve dwellings of various types will be 
shipped by the Crane company on the next steam- 
er to leave Houston and will be erected as soon 
as possible after their arrival in this city. It 
is the purpose of the Cia. Bancaria e Industrial 
to import these houses in large numbers. The 
demand for reasonably priced houses is so great 
that the twelve houses comprising the first ship- 
ment were sold before their arrival. Others 
will be ordered immediately and if the houses 
come up to expectations hundreds of new homes 
will be put up in the foreign colonies. 

Houses of this character are permitted to en- 
ter the republic free of duty. The first houses 
to be received will be sold for cash. Later ship- 
ments will be sold on the installment plan, the 
company furnishing both house and lot if de- 
sired. . 


INVENTORIES AND TAX REGULATIONS 


The Southern Pine Association has issued a 
pamphlet of 44 pages with the title, ‘‘Inven- 
tories of Lumber Manufacturers and Income 
Tax Regulations Relating to Inventories, Tim- 
ber Depletion and Depreciation.’’ The title 
sets forth the purpese and scope of the publi- 
eation on this timely topic. The actual work 
of compilation was largely done under the di- 
rection of R. M. Rickey, general accountant 
of the Southern Pine Association. Very full 
information is thus made available for those 
who need it in making out papers required by 
the Treasury Department in assessing Federal 
taxes on lumbermen. A depreciation table by 
Swift Berry, forest valuation engineer, is 
added, likewise a report of the address by 
David T. Mason before the advisory tax com- 
mittee of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association in Chicago, Nov. 30, 1920. 
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Putting “Pep” In Retail Sales’ 





The object of my appearance on this program 
is not to impart information, but to stimulate 
ideas and secure expressions from the members 
of the convention on the topics here pyesented. 
To accomplish this it has been necessary to take 
a position on one side or the other of each ques- 
tion brought up. In “S1S or S28?” I have not a 
subject, but rather an excuse to talk. If it were 
not for the weak hearts and nerves of some of 
my friends in the audience, I should have entitled 
this “A Lumberman’s Medley,” but hesitated as 
they might have thought I intended singing. Any- 
way all boards and all questions have two sides. 
There are clears and commons as there are clear 
and knotty problems facing all branches of the 
lumber industry today. Finish lumber is graded 
from one side only, but we want to grade the fol- 
lowing propositions from both sides. 

Roger Babson in substance has said there is 
no profit in swapping dollars, but an unlimited 
dividend possible in swapping ideas. .There is no 
income tax or excess profit tax on ideas, gentle- 
men, so please express yourselves freely on the 
following topics. 

Stocks at present, in the middle West and inter- 
mountain region, are normal to subnormal, based 
on the last year’s business, but quite sufficient 
for the present volume. Many yards are entirely 
out of staple items and have not thus far taken 
any steps to replace them. This condition is due 
to two causes, indecision as to when to buy and 
lack of both money and credit with which to 
settle for new shipments. 


Buying Strike May Bring Runaway Market 


Retail lumber dealers are suffering from that 
nation-wide malady, lack of confidence, just as 
severely as the prospective builder. We all want 
to be sure and get in on the bottom, so continue 
our hand-to-mouth policy in purchasing. This 
seems the only safe course at this time, but it 
may have a reactionary effect when the conviction 
does come that it is time to buy. At that time 
orders will pour in from all dealers at once on 
closed mills, unbalanced stocks, and have a tend- 
ency to produce the other market extreme. This 
instability is even manifest between the different 
woods as in the present discrepancy between fir 
and pine prices. It confuses the retailer and 
unless unavoidable for some good reason obscure 
to the ordinary lumberman, it certainly should be 
eradicated and a reasonable differential estab- 
lished between the various items. This sudden 
and abrupt variation causes overstocking and sus- 
picion among the trade as either fir was entirely 
out of reason or pine is now. We would like to 
have some light on this matter a little later on in 
the discussion. It would seem that if the lumber 
market is to be stabilized and confidence in prices 
restored we must buy evenly and not for specu- 
lation. 


Exchanges Between Yards Reduce Investment 


Coéperative ‘buying among ourselves can be 
made a profitable practice, between dealers in the 
same town and also in the same community. For 
instance where two yards are low on southern 
pine, brick, wall board or roofing, it would be well 
to split or pool cars, minimizing stocks. Also we 
could lessen our. investment by coédperating with 
our competitor to the extent of agreeing on the 
kinds, grades and items to be carried in the two 
yards. Where one yard is oversupplied on any 
item in particular, this competitor should get 
that material from him instead of buying out of 
town, and vice versa. There surely is some equita- 
ble basis on which. these exchanges can be made. 
The stocking of off-grades or inferior material for 
competitive purposes usually causes more conten- 
tion among dealers than it gets business. 


Neatness In Yard Helps Make Sales 


How do you feel when a visiting lumberman 
from Kansas or Iowa or Illinois drops into your 
yard, while touring thru, just to say hello because 
you are a lumberman, and finds your stock piled 
in the alleys, the lath scattered in the driveways 
and the strings from the bundles still lying in 
front of the flooring piles? What does your cus- 
tomer think when you go to load him up and he 
has to drive around your yard half a dozen times 
to get a small jag of stuff because your piles are 
not arranged either by kinds or lengths? You 
know and so do I, but still many of us continue 
to keep our stocks in any shape, with yard men 
loafing in the office. With the exception of the 


* Address delivered at annual convention of 
the Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion at Denver, Colo., Jan. 13-15, 1921. 





[By Marley Brown, Limon, Colo.] 


busiest time in the fall of the year, I will venture 
to say that there is not one yard in the country 
but what could be kept in excellent shape with 
just the help on hand now, if that help were just 
trained to use spare moments in straightening up 
piles and picking up around instead of decorating 
the office at those times. In one of our neighbor- 
ing yards this fall I found four different pilés of 
1x6-16 boards in different places that could easily 
have been placed on one of those piles, and several 
other items of stock in the same condition, and a 
big husky yard man sat in the office for three 
solid hours waiting for something to do. In a 
number of instances I have known the trade in a 
town to think the lumber in a certain well kept 
yard to be of a much better grade than the com- 
petitive yard’s, when the stocks In both yards 
were the same grade exactly and often from the 
same mill. Large line-yard companies operating 
retail yards invariably are cranks on stockkeeping 
and there must be a reason. Let’s clean up when 
we go home; many of us will have the time. 


Should Figure Profit as Percentage of Sales 


The next important operation in the retailing 
of lumber, after the receipt and storage of stock, 
is its sale. One must have a price; what shall it 
be? It first shall have all the items of cost 
included, freight, war tax and handling charges. 
There is a merchant in our town who figures on 
some of his merchandise his profit only on the 
cost f.o.b. shipping point. I hope there lives not 
a lumberman who would pull that stunt. When 
you say you are making a gross profit of 25 per- 
cent, are you speaking of sales or cost? There is 
considerable difference in a year’s’ business. 
Shingles bought for $6 and sold at $8 bring 331% 
percent profit on costs and only 25 percent profit 
on sales. Yet when you talk of expenses you 
invariably refer to the percentage of sales. If it 
is not generally the practice among lumbermen 
always to refer to the margin of profit on sales and 
not upon costs, kindly advise the speaker during 
the discussion. 


Pricing According to Public Purchasing Power 


Under ordinary conditions the above treatment 
of the retail price question might be sufficient, but 
it will not suffice for the future. When lumber 
was mounting in price along with other commodi- 
ties we were eager to base our selling price on the 
market, but now are we willing to maintain the 
same policy? Some feel that lumber is more or 
less different from some other items because of its 
known limited supply, and that it should not 
decline with other commodities. Others maintain 
that in order to stimulate building and take advan- 
tage of the potential demand for our merchandise 
to build the much needed homes in this country, 
we will have to bring our prices down in line with 
products of factory, farm and labor. For the sake 
of presenting this question and getting a full dis- 
cussion of it, I am going to take the position that 
lumber and all of its allied building materials will 
have to be sold at a price in keeping with the 
values being received for their products by the 
geople to whom we want to sell ours. In other 
words people will spend as they make. 


Price Stability Will Restore Confidence 


Our prices should compare favorably with other 
commodities for the following reasons: A farmer 
for instance will not pay a proportionately higher 
price for what he consumes than what he receives 
for his efforts; wage earners and salaried men 
will expect the same reduction in, building mate- 
rials as is made in the commodities that they or 
their employers handle. The public has been edu- 
eated by the press to expect and demand lower 
prices on all materials and will not buy until it 
thinks prices are down as far as they will go. In 
other words, that most powerful of forces working 
among us, public sentiment, has decreed lower 
price levels and to do business the lumber indus- 
try will have to respond, especially in the retail 
end. Assuming that the dealers at least adhere 
to the market coming down, would it not if prac- 
ticable, be better to take the entire loss now, 
rather than to have periodical reductions? Few 
yards are actually selling a great deal of material 
and the loss incurred now would be more than 
made up for in the tendency toward stabilization 
of prices that would result from the continuance 
of the same prices for building materials over sev- 
eral months. The person contemplating building 
is watching closely the action of our prices and 
if he comes into your yard this month and finds 
shingles $5 and next month they are the same 
and in three months they stiJl are the same and 
other items accordingly, he soon comes to the con- 
clusion that lumber has at last settled down and 


he just as well build now and have his home to 
enjoy as to wait longer. Public confidence in 
building material prices must be established be- 
fore we can hope to have the building activity 
this spring and summer that so many of us look 
and hope for in 1921. 


Should Retailer Advertise His Reduced Prices? 


Should we advertise the reduced prices of lum- 
ber, as is being done now in many lines, or would 
it be better to make public only the fact of reduc- 
tion? Theoretically prices should be advertised, 
and I have heard our industry severely criticised, 
especially retail dealers, for our failure to do so. 
But most lumbermen for various reasons have 
seen fit not to publish prices in advertising. How- 
ever, if someone present feels that it can be done 
in a small community with more beneficial than 
bad effects we would like to have him present his 
plan. 


Would Guaranty Bring Revival of Demand? 


Many manufacturers are guaranteeing the prices 
now being asked for their merchandise against 
decline for a definite period of time in the future, 
presumably to stimulate buying by both the local 
merchant and the public at large. Is this proving 
effective to such an extent that the retail lumber- 
men want to put something similar in effect? The 
guaranty of prices has not caused me to buy any 
more goods, that I know of, than I should have 
without any guaranty, because I felt that the 
price at which the article was offered was still 
too high. If the customer is going to feel like- 
wise there would be little gained by such a policy. 
Also, will not the prospect think that after that 
date the price may and probably will come down 
further? The two matters, advertising of. prices 
and their guaranty, are extremely interesting and 
we want them thoroly discussed. 


Will Days of Long Credits and Profits Return? 


Next to price, terms of sale with special refer- 
ence to the time of payment, are the most impor- 
tant elements of a sale. During the recent war, 
credit ran rife and probably reached its zenith, 
and yet almost in the same year we experience 
the opposite extreme, Such conditions have 
prompted various changes in financial policy and 
credits. However, most firms demand either cash, 
thirty days or extremely good security on longer 
business and grant extended terms only in the 
case of unusually good profits. A man good today 
may not be tomorrow. _ However, most of the 
older firms in business today have made their 
money on long profits made possible by extended 
credit. Will that time return when one will be 
justified in taking the risk as in the olden days 
for the long profits? Personally I feel the-time 
will come just as soon as liquidation has gone far 
enough to assure the public that values are solid 
and permanent. 


Tact Essential as Strategy in Collecting 

C-o-1-l-e-c-t-i-o-n-s spells collections in the Eng 
lish language but it spells hell for lumbermen. 
However disagreeable a subject they have proved 
recently, they will stand some discussing and more 
cussing. Much can be done toward collecting an 
account at the time it is made by having a distinct 
understanding with your customer that you can 
not let it run over the time limit. Where he has 
agreed that he can and will meet his obligation in 
a certain period of time, the insistence on the 
fulfilling of that promise can be pushed with less 
antagonism than before he has acquiesced in your 
terms. Also I have known managers to keep their 
general outstanding down consistently over an 
entire year without being especially short on terms 
by asking customers, after the deal for material is 
made, to let them have some money on the bill as 
a favor and not as a condition of sale. Also where 
one knows his man, he can often have the pay- 
ments stipulated to come at certain stages of the 
building. However, it would seem that as a gen- 
eral proposition one.should leave out as many 2s 
possible of these requirements as conditions of the 
deal and try and work them'‘in after as special 
helps or favors to the manager. Most firms, I 
believe, send out monthly statements to their cus- 
tomers regardless of personalities, but some dis- 
criminate and avoid those accounts not yet due 
or persons known to them as being unusually sen- 
sitive on the subject. However, I believe that as 
a whole people resent statements or reminders of 
their indebtedness. After a certain time most of 
them get used to the practice and the statement 
jogs their memory and they will often pay to get 
rid of the annoyance. On the other hand, trade 
has often been driven away by too persistent dun- 
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ning, especially where one has agreed to a special 
extension of time. I believe that iron clad rules 
in such matters are bad and judgment and discre- 
tion should always be used in collecting for the 
sake of future business. 


Persistence Gets Results With the Harder Cases 


Personal contact is a much used and abused 
term, I know, but it also is most important in col- 
lection work. By personal interview one can 
secure a better audience with his debtor thru con- 
versational interest in him and his, and thereby 
get the subject of payment up without hard feeling 
and antagonism. Oftentimes your victim after 
emphatic denial of his ability to pay will reveal 
in his conversation a chance to get the money. 
One can make him feel that it is because one’s head 
office or some power higher up is pushing, that 
one has to insist on settlement, which often takes 
some of the sting out of the interview. A mere 
letter can much more easily be thrown aside than 
you can be. Further, in person a manager can 
say many things to his customer that would be 
disastrous in cold black and white. In this collec- 
tion campaign of the last two months, farmers and 
others owing accounts have been more agreeable 
about paying or wanting to pay than at any pre- 
vious time. This I imagine is due largely to the 
accepted situation of close finances, and expecta- 
tion that all merchants want their money. But 
from the experiences of some of my fellow mer- 
chants I believe that many have failed to get 
money because they accepted the hard circum- 
stances of the people as inclusive of all, when 
there were quite a few cases in which that partic- 


ular individual could have paid if pushed or inves- 
tigated further. Where a man could not pay and 
had any security he has been very willing to give 
it, and I believe it a very good policy always to 
take it even if the customer is good, as he usually 
pays his secured debts first. Last but not least, 
and it should come first, is the large returns from 
the prompt calling for money on the date it is 
promised. If one fails to call or appear for his 
money when it is due, the debtor feels relieved 
from the obligation as far as time is concerned. 
It is a very hard thing to follow up, but extremely 
worth the effort. 
The Enormous Potential Demand for Housing 

Gentlemen, I am about to embark upon a most 
perilous subject, the future. The United States 
of America is 5,000,000 homes short of its needs. 
There are 20,000,000 of her people inadequately 
housed. Denver could use four thousand homes 
today and not be overbuilt. Why this tremendous 
potential demand for homes? Because upon the 
entrance of this country into the World War, all 
material, labor and transportation were taken out 
of regular channels and devoted to winning the 
war; because building restrictions and direct Fed- 
eral discouragement were placed upon the build- 
ing industry ; because of the ever increasing prices 
of material and labor and the ever decreasing 
efficiency of the latter. Finally the large reason, 
the desire of the American people for better homes 
and conditions in which to live, a taste of which 
they had during the prevalence of high wages and 
prosperity. 

Granting that there is an enormous potential 
demand for homes, how are we to turn that into 


an actual demand on which every person concerned 
can realize? First by restoring public confidence 
in the cost of building and secondly by bringing 
about the extension of credit for building purposes. 
Prices of all building materials and labor should 
be lowered to rock bottom now, if any human 
knows where that is, and then the public press 
advised of that fact and the widest and most 
complete propaganda spread over this old United 
States that has been pulled since the Liberty loan. 
Everybody is talking building and really wants 
to build, but must be assured in some way that 
he can build without future loss due to the shrink- 
age in prices. In this campaign let us not over- 
look the creation of more demand for homes, and 
continually call to the readers or customers’ minds, 
the beauty, comfort, pleasure, pride, economy and 
satisfaction in owning their own homes. The 
second necessity to this scoop of building business 
is money or credit. This also can be made an 
object of propaganda and I believe that if we 
lumbermen go to our bankers and loan companies 
and show them that costs of building are at the 
bottom and the general desirability of ownership 
of homes by the entire population, we can soon 
build up a confidence in home building that will 
materially push our cause. I am a strong believer 
in propaganda, which is only camouflaged adver- 
tising, and therein lies the salvation of our busi- 
ness. When the grass gets green and the wheat 
begins to get billowy in our prairie breezes, and 
the cattle bought for 5 cents this winter roll in 
fat at 8 or 9 cents this spring, we will all loosen 
up, buy what we need and forgive and forget. 
Here’s to 1921, the best ever’! 





Canadian Lumbermen Discuss Taxes, Rail Rates 
the Labor Question and Reforestation Problem 


OrTtTawa, ONT., Jan, 15.—The passing of many 
important resolutions, the formation of a traffic 
department to combat freight rates, excellent 
addresses by leading political and other speak- 
ers, and a bumper attendance of American and 
Canadian delegates, combined to make the thir- 
teenth annual convention of the Canadian ‘Lum- 
bermen’s Association, held here Jan. 12 and 13, 
the most successful in its history. Next year 
the convention will be held in Toronto. 

As was to be expected at this critical period 
of the lumber trade, many questions of great 
importance were broached and discussed. Re- 
forestation, increased workmen’s compensation, 
old age pensions, the business profits tax, freight 
rates, use of wooden shingles, the labor situa- 
tion, and a variety of other topics were dealt 
with. Over two hundred delegates were present 
when the convention opened Wednesday at the 
Chateau Laurier, and at the annual banquet 
double this number of delegates and guests 
were in attendance. 

Judging from the resolutions passed during 
the convention and the discussion that the re- 
ports occasioned, it was evident that the lumber- 
men of Canada are not going to let any Domin- 
ion or Provincial legislation detrimental to their 
interests go thru without putting up a first 
class fight against it. The Board of Railway 
Commissioners is to be watched and watched 
closely. 

A reduction of present shipping rates, or the 
confining of further advances to amounts needed 
to meet the proved requirements of the rail- 
ways, will have a considerable bearing and far 
reaching effect on the sale price of Canadian 
‘umber in the American market. Another mat- 
ter of importance to Americans was the passing 
of a resolution calling on the Canadian Govern- 
ment to provide figures and values of all imports 
into Canada, and publish them. The appoint- 
ment of the traffic expert had not been made 
up to the time the convention closed, and will 
be dealt with by the executive of the associa- 
‘ion and board of directors. The bureau will 
likely be established in the near future. 

The convention so far as business was con- 
cerned, ended late Thursday afternoon, and was 


followed with a farewell dance in the evening. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 
The morning session opened with an extreme- 
‘y large attendance. The first business taken 
= was the address of the retiring president, 
an McLachlin, who on Thursday was reélected 
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for the next year. During the course of his ad- 
dress, Mr. McLachlin said he doubted if the 
price of lumber to the consumer would decrease 
for some time. He based his calculations on ex- 
isting high freight rates on lumber in Canada, 
and the lessened production that Canadian lum- 
bermen have had to accept since 1914. He re- 
ferred to the decreased efficiency of woods labor, 
at times the scarcity of it, such as it was, for 
the carrying on of even reduced or curtailed 
operations. Later he added: 

There is no reason I know of to slaughter lumber 
prices, as the cost of production is still at the 
highest level ever known to the trade, and replace- 
ment values must continue high until a cut of 
lower priced logs can be made. The log cut is an 
annual crop, so there can not be a serious drop in 


the cost of production till the log cut of next win- 
ter reaches the mills. 

No buyer may expect substantial reductions until 
freight charges are subject to the same revision as 
other services and commodities. The cost of living 
has started downward and abundant crops insure 
against anything but a downward trend for the 
next year. 


Report of Transportation Committee 
Following the report of the president, came 
the eagerly awaited report of the transportation 


committee, which was presented by A. E. Clark, 
of Toronto. Previous. to the reading of the 
actual report it was suggested that a joint in- 
ternational commission between the United 
States and Canada be formed to study the prob- 
lem of transportation as the kindred relation- 
ships or difficulties in this regard were so closely 
interwoven. 

The status and function of the Board of Rail- 
way Commissioners of Canada was bitterly 
attacked and condemned, so far as the granting 
of increased freight rates on the application 
of the railroads was concerned. The railway 
employees, Mr. Clark stated, were the most over- 
paid body in the country. The speaker stated 
that the attitude of the railway commissioners 
was to allow the increase asked for, without the 
road or roads justifying their increase. With 
the Government owning half the railway mile- 
age of Canada, he maintained that the useful- 
ness of the Board of Railway Commissioners 
had passed. 

E. R. Bremner, Ottawa, suggested the ap- 
pointment of a permanent traffic officer, on be- 
half of the Canadian Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion. J. B. Snowball, Toronto, said the in- 
creased freight rates had brought to an end the 
shipping of lumber by rail in Canada. Men, 
he asserted, who had ordered lumber previous 
to the order going into effect, were letting it lie 
in the yards of the wholesalers rather than at- 
tempt to ship it. 

Gordon C. Edwards, Ottawa, was of the opin- 
ion lumbermen should affiliate with other influ- 
ential shippers and make their wants and neces- 
sities of the trade known, and obtain effective 
relief. He strongly urged the appointment of 
a traffic expert. 

After the report of the transportation com- 
mittee had been received the management of the 
Canadian National Railways was further criti- 
eized. 

It was later generally recommended that the 
appointment of an efficient traffic expert be made 
to look after the lumber industry’s interest be- 
fore the railway board. Messrs. Snowball, Man- 
bert, Bremner and Copping were appointed a 
committee to report on the matter. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 
The report of the executive committee, pre- 
sented by Walter Ross, of John R. Booth, Otta- 
wa, opened the fireworks for the afternoon and 
at some stages caused rather strong ‘‘conven- 
tional” language to be used. It contained many 
suggested reforms and complaints against a 
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variety of circumstances, some of which resulted 
in resolutions being adopted on Thursday. 

In connection with the operation of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, one speaker outlined 
that at the next session of the Ontario legisla- 
ture it was proposed to increase the amount of 
the employers’ indemnity from 66% percent to 
75 percent. ‘‘Such a proposal,’’ heatedly ex- 
claimed A. E. Clark, ‘‘is so utterly ridiculous 
that it is time for reasonable men to get together 
and take action.’’ 

Francis McCrea, Sherbrooke, advocated that 
men do more work than they are doing at pres: 
ent. He was strongly opposed to any reduction 
in working hours below their present level. 

W. B. Snowball advocated that Canadian la- 
yor unions be governed by Canadians and that 
labor agitators be kept out of the country. If 
necessary, he said, he would be in favor of hav- 
ing legislation effected to bring such a result 
about. 

Further criticism of the Board of Railway 
Commissioners of Canada was made, Frank 
Hawkins, secretary of the association, declaring 
that the Government-owned roads got preferen- 
tial treatment from the railway commission. 


Report of Executive Committee 


This report discussed the present business 
profits tax and expressed the hope that it will 
be discontinued at the next session of parlia- 
ment. The sales tax was also discussed and it 
was the opinion that this is working a hardship 
on everyone who has to pay it. Labor condi- 
tions were reported to be changing rapidly for 
the better in the last few months. 

With regard to export trade, it was suggested 
that an exhaustive investigation should be made 
to inquire as to the species of imports Canada 
is making, the idea being to ascertain whether 
such imports are luxuries or nonessentials which 
are being brought into Canada and then re- 
exported in the form of manufactured goods at 
prices which leave Canada the debit country. 
Until the British pound sterling is restored to its 
prewar value Canadian exporters will have con- 
siderable difficulty in selling the millions of feet 
of British government-owned lumber piled on 
this side awaiting shipment. While the present 
tariffs are satisfactory, it was thought inad- 
visable to take any action toward making a 
change in the fiscal policy, which would only 
invite trouble and probably retaliation. 

The matter of establishing a traffic bureau 
for looking after claims and overcharges was 
presented to the attention of the membership 
for its consideration and action. It was sug- 
gested that a resolution be adopted opposing 
the enactment of any legislation regulating the 
use of wooden shingles. 

Letters from various members have brought 
to the attention of the association the fact 
that southern pine has been coming into 
Canada in large quantities during the last few 
months and suggest that steps be taken 
against the dumping of this material in Canada 
at this time. Investigation brought out the 
fact, however, that because of the alleged grow- 
ing scarcity of southern pine and the exceptional 
demand for home building in the United States, 
there are bound to be heavy demands upon tim- 
ber areas of the Pacific coast and Canada. 

The report concluded with the resume of a 
proposed insurance tax; the increase in tele- 
phone rates, advisability of the association 
formally adopting uniform grading rules for 
lumber; and stated that the association had 
adopted a crest, which the members should use 
on all their stationery. 


Taxation Questions 


After the report had been read, it was mén- 
tioned that the business profits tax might be 
lifted at the next session of the Dominion Par- 
liament. It was further suggested that all labor 
adjustments should be along the line of effi- 
ciency, rather than drastic wage reductions. Ex- 
ports of lumber both to the United States and 
to Europe were gone into. The trade to the 
United States has doubled since 1918, but Euro- 
pean exports have fallen away off. Suggestion 
was also made that the mention in the report of 
the executive committee regarding imports be 
acted upon. 


In discussing the taxation’ question A. E. 
Clark said that everyone knew that Canada was 
taxed to death, far more so than Britain or the 
United States. It was time the government 
practised some of the economy it preached. 

Z. Maguoau, M. L. A., Field, Ont., thought 
a resolution should be passed in connection with 
the Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act, and 
proposed changes thereto, in order to define 
the lumbermen’s position. 

Francis McCrea, M. P., for Sherbrooke, said 
the labor situation had been a vexed one in the 
last couple of years, and labor had taken ad- 
vantage of it. Mr. McCrea expressed the opin- 
ion that no man could carry on the lumber in- 
dustry if the hours of work were further re- 
duced. 

Mr. McCrea suggested that a resolution urg- 
ing that railway employees, miners and others 
should do a little more work for the money they 
were receiving be adopted. His suggestion 
was accepted to the extent that a committee was 
appointed to draft such a resolution. 

R. G. Cameron, of Cameron & Co. (Ltd.), 
Ottawa, honorary treasurer, read the financial re- 
port for 1920, which shows the association 
to be solvent and even financially prosperous. 
The assets are $2,369 and the liabilities are 


nothing. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING 

Right Hon. Sir George E. Foster, minister of 
trade and commerce, speaking at the banquet on 
Wednesday night, made his first public address 
since his recent return from attending the con- 
ference of the League of Nations at Geneva. 
Other speakers were Hon. Sir Henry Drayton, 
minister of finance, and Hon. Gideon Robertson, 
minister of labor, both of whom delivered ex- 
cellent addresses. 


THURSDAY MORNING 


The most important business done during the 
morning was the sanctioning of the establish- 
ment of a traffic department. The report of the 
special committee appointed the day before to 
look into the matter was presented by A. E. 
Clark, Toronto. In connection with the cost, 
pay, and personnel of such a department the re- 
port recommended that these details be worked 
out later. Mr. Snowball, Chatham, N. B., in 
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his support of the committee’s report, said that 
such a department was absolutely essential to 
the welfare of the lumber trade. KE. R. 
Bremner, Ottawa, was strongly of the opinion 
that the financing of such a department be borne 
by the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association. 
After A. C. Manbert, Toronto, had spoken 
concerning the report, E. F. Perry, New York, 
vice president of the National Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association of the United States, 
told how it had come to establish a traffic de- 
partment fourteen years ago. The association 
fees, he stated, had been increased to cover the 


extra expense and the operation of the plan 
as outlined, he said, had worked well. Later a 
specific charge was made by the traffic bureau 
for a specific performance. 

The question of Dominion taxation was then 
taken up. It resulted in W. M. Ross, Ottawa; 
W. B. Snowball, Chatham, and A. C. Manbert, 
Toronto, being appointed to draft a resolution 
with special reference to the abolition of the 
business profits tax. 

Frank Hawkins, secretary of the association, 
spoke on the standardization of lumber. In 
this connection he stated that a committee com- 
posed of members from both sides of the House 
of Commons would be asked for, to take the 


_matter up with the members of the association. 


Buyers and sellers, he instanced, could not agree 
on any standardization of telegraph and tele- 
phone poles. The question of the uniform grad- 
ing of lumber, poles, and uniform manner of 
scaling was left over for further consideration. 
During the war, President McLachlin said, no 
less than fifty-two different methods of measur- 
ing logs were discovered, and they had all been 
in use on the American continent. 


Canada’s Reforestation 


Following the morning session a business 
men’s luncheon was held at which Hon. E. C. 
Drury, prime minister for Ontario, was the prin 
cipal speaker. The luncheon was given by the 
Ottawa Valley lumbermen to the delegates to the 
convention. Mr. Drury’s address was along 
broad lines, and had to do with the future of 
the lumber industry in Canada. It was the 
first public appearance of the Provincial premier 
at Ottawa. His general topic was ‘‘ What Steps 
Can We of the Present Generation Take, That 
the Lumber Industry Shall Be Perpetual in 
Canada?’’ 

Regarding Canadian forests Mr. Drury said 
it should not be difficult for the lumbermen and 
the various governments to get closer together 
in the consideration of the great question of the 
perpetuation of Canadian forests. This ques- 
tion, he said, was vital to all concerned. Lum- 
bermen of today could not work for today, or 
even for twenty years ahead for there was too 
much capital tied up in the business to take 
such a short sighted view. ‘‘It is necessary for 
us to codperate in order that our children and 
our children’s children, do not find this coun- 
try a much poorer one then, than it is today,’’ 
he said. 

The premier discussed such steps as had al- 
ready been taken in regard to the reforestation 
of Ontario. He told how the government and 
municipalities were now working together on 
this, his own county, Simcoe, having led the way. 
Municipal forestation should be exceedingly 
profitable for the municipalities, ‘‘The real 
time has come when our forests must cease to 
be exploited. The forests must become the care 
of the government,” he declared. In Europe the 
forests are perennial producers. It is a govern- 
ment function for private enterprise can not 
wait on or handle the crop that takes so long 
to mature. 

G. C. Edwards, chairman, said the lumbermen 
considered themselves good foresters and woul: 
later demonstrate this. 

Hon. Beniah Bowman, minister of public 
works, followed. He said Ontario faced many 
big problems. A great deal of the timber lani 
of northern Ontario is now under license, altho 
the Crown still held some good areas. 

One problem was the carrying on of the lum 
ber industry in the future, and making it a per- 
petual one. He believed in spending a good deal 
of money in reforestation. He believed the 
pulp industry could be made perpetual, for 
spruce and other timber used by pulp manufac- 
turers could be grown very rapidly. The reven 
received from lumbering should be spent 
connection with the industry’s future. 

He did not believe in holding back the timber 
now owned by the Province, but in harvesting it 
as needed, and in providing a new crop. Ile 
explained the fire ranging system, employing 
1,000 men in this Province. j ; 

Hon. Howard Ferguson, leader of the Ontario 
Conservative opposition, was heartily received. 
He believed the legitimate lumbermen were tlie 
best reforestation agents of all. He believed 
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in reforestation and would commend to Mr. 
Drury the thought to give nature a chance. Re- 


move the debris from the eut-over reserves, and 


the pine forests would reproduce themselves. 
The forests must be protected from the fire 
menace. It was the young seedling in fires that 
was chiefly destroyed. 

Myr, Ferguson thought the forest and lumber- 
ing )roblem should not be looked on merely as 
a revenue producer. 

Mr. Edwards said that the organization had 
a treasurer who had devoted much time and 
ability to his work. On behalf of the associa- 
tion he desired to present to R. G. Cameron a 
gold watch as a token of the high esteem he was 
held in by all. 


Mr. Cameron’s speech of thanks was brief. 
‘‘Gentlemen, I thank you,’’ he said. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


The session Thursday afternoon was produc- 
tive of some of the most important business 
transacted by the association during the entire 
convention. 

H. I. Thomas introduced the report of the 
committee in connection with proposals of 
amendments to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. The proposal had been advanced to in- 
crease the maximum indemnity for injuries to 
100 pereent, and also provided for the estab- 
lishment of old age pensions and unemployment 
insurance. The report of the committee, which 
was unanimously approved of was: 


That this association is opposed to any increase 
at the present time in the rate of compensation, 
as allowed by the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
of Ontario, and also to any move looking toward 
the introduction at the present time of any legisla- 
tion establishing old age pensions or unemployment 
insurance in Canada for the following reasons: 

That the rate of compensation and the treatment 
of companies in Ontario is more generous than 
that acceded in any other country. 

That the general trade conditions, at this par- 
ticular critical state of affairs in the lumber indus- 
try, are such that any additional burden upon em- 
ployers would be unwise and possibly disastrous. 

That this association is also of the opinion that 
before any change in the personnel of the work- 
men’s compensation board is made or any appoint- 
ment made to the board, the employers in the lum- 
ber industry, who are among the largest con- 
aw to the funds of the board, should be con- 
sulted. 

It was also approved of that a copy of the 
resolution be forwarded to the prime minister 
and also to the chairman of the workmen’s com- 
pensation board. 


Insurance Committee’s Report 


The report of the insurance committee, which 
was adopted, was as follows: 


In view of the action of certain insurance com- 
panies or the Canadian managers of same, seeking 
to influence provincial or other legislation looking 
toward the adoption of laws inimical to the best 
interests of those engaged in the lumber trade it 
is. recommended to the incoming executive com- 
mittee that it obtain full information from all non- 
tari if insurance companies as to their attitude 
towirds reserving lumber etc., so that such in- 
formation may be given to any member of the 
assoviation who desires to use insurance cover in 
hon tariff companies. 


Report of Industrial Committee 


The report of the industrial committee pre- 
sented by F. MeCrea, M. P., which was unan- 
imously adopted was: 


1 view of the necessity of greater production 
and a reduction in cost fully to stabilize trade con- 
‘s in Canada this association therefore re- 


‘nt the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association 
‘press upon the Government the necessity of 
landing carefully against any legislation that 
per i Wig present day’s labor and thus re- 
ro *ti0On, 
ath ‘t this association also suggests that the de- 
Partnent of labor impress upon the manufacturing 
and labor organizations the importance 


a rking barmoniously together to accomplish 









,'S Teport also recommended that copies 
, resolution be sent to Hon. Gideon Robert- 
Son, .Jominion minister of labor. 


Opposed to Tax 


wae E. a ee the adoption of a reso- 
on agains € operation of t i 

Profits tax. It was: ? were 
Whenras, 


The ex 
expired by fimitetion nee profits tax has 


WHEREAS, It is universally recognized that the 
tax is unsound in principle, inadequate in applica- 
tion, destructive to individual initiative and has no 
possible justification except as an extreme war 
measure, which has now passed; be it therefore 

Resolved, That the Canadian Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, in convention assembled, is unalterably 
opposed to its reénactment as being generally 
detrimental to the return to normal conditions 
which are absolutely essential to our national well 
being and productive development. 


Copies of the resolution are to be forwarded 
to Sir Henry Drayton, minister of finance. 
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Another resolution brought in by A. C. Man- 
bert dealt with the Canadian Government tak- 
ing steps to obtain full information as to all 
classes of imports coming into Canada. The 
object of this resolution, copies of which will 
be sent to the minister of finance and also to the 
minister of customs, is to discourage the impor- 
tation of unnecessaries and luxuries and bring 
about a more scientific application of the Cana- 
dian customs tariff. 

To Investigate Anti-Shingle Crusade 

The report of the committee appointed to deal 
with the question of the use of wood shingles 
was heartily received by the members and unan- 
imously endorsed. It was: 

We desire to go on record as being distinctly 
opposed to the unfair and unreasonable recom- 
mendation made to the Ontario Fire Prevention 
League, in a resolution contained in an address 
by J. B. Laidlaw, and adopted by the Ontario Fire 
Prevention League, calling for provincial legisla- 
tion prohibiting the use of wood shingles for roof- 
ing purposes. 

Resolved, That this matter be referred to the 
legislative committee for thoro investigation. 

hat the members of this association codperate 
with all other interests opposed to this proposal 
and effectively protest any legislation tending to 
restrict or prohibit the use of wood shingles. 
Election of Officers 


The election of officers was held, resulting as 
follows: 

President—Daniel McLachlin, Arnprior. 

First vice president—A. E. Clark, Toronto. 

Second vice president—Angus McLean, Bath- 
urst, N. B. 

Honorary secretary—R. G. Cameron, Ottawa. 

Secretary—Frank Hawkins, Ottawa. 


Directors—Ontario, E. R. Bremner, Ottawa; D. 
McLachlin, Arnprior, Quebec; D. Champoux, 
Restigouche; Geo. W. Grier, Toronto; Brig. Gen. 

B. White, Montreal. New Brunswick, J. F. 
Gregory, St. John. The West, BE. C. Knight, Van- 
couver. 





New York Retailers’ Program 


Rocuester, N. Y., Jan. 17.—Seeretary Paul 
S. Collier, this city, of the Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association of the State of New York, 
announces that the following tentative program 
has been prepared for the annual convention of 


the association to be held Jan. 26, 27 and 28 at 


the Hotel Utica, Utica, N. Y.: 


Wednesday, Jan. 26 


Meeting of the board of directors. 

Registration begins. Reservations for smoker 
and banquet made. 

Building material service exhibit open to visitors. 

Afternoon session. 

Address of the president, Harry D. Gould, Mid- 
dletown. 

Report of the secretary, Paul S. Collier, Roches- 


er. 

Report of the treasurer, William S. Patteson, 
Penn Yan. 

Report of the legislative committee, George W. 
White, Watertown. 

Report of the national councillor of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, C. C. Beahan, 
Rochester. 

Address, “Some Common Problems, John E. 
Lloyd, Philadelphia, Pa., president, National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

Address, “Knowing What It Costs to Do Busi- 
ness,” E. F. Hunt, New York City, secretary, East- 
ern Woodworkers’ Cost Information Bureau. Dis- 
cussions by George H. Blakeslee, Albany; Harry 
Baldwin, Waverly. 

Address, “Some Puzzles of the Income Tax Law,” 
Mark Eisner, New York City, former collector of 
internal revenue of the city of New York. 

Discussion. 

Appointment of committees. 

Entertainment .by the lumbermen of Oneida and 
Herkimer counties, buffet supper and smoker. 


Thursday, Jan. 27 
Morning session. 


Address, “Manufacturing Conditions in the 
West,” A. C. White, Laclede, Idaho. 

Discussion—Subject, “How to Get Building 
Started in the Spring,’ J. A. Mahlstedt, New 
Rochelle; L. R. Putman, directing manager, Amer- 
ican Wholesale Lumber Association, Chicago; 
Arthur L. Miller, Buffalo; R. S. Hinman, retail 
service representative, National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Chicago. 

Subject for discussion, “How to Get Loans for 
Those Wishing to Build,” Judge Hazard, Utica; 
S. E. Felton, Endicott. 

Address, “What Next in the Building Situation?” 
H. C. Baldwin, Babson’s Statistical Organization, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

Subject, “Labor Problems.” 

Address, “Quit Passing the Buck,” 
Rogers, “ he lumberjack orator.” 

Meetings of district groups and of committees. 

Afternoon session for members only. 

Subject, “The Proper Placing of Contracts,” 


Sherman 





= Sullivan, Kellogg, Babcock & Sullivan, Buf- 
alo. 

Discussion of the uniform order blank, W. G. 
Sweet, Elmira. 

Subjects for discussion—‘“The Importance of 
Keeping Stocks in Balance,’’ R. B. Chapman, Syra- 
cuse. “Discounts to Contractors,” Walter B. Pet- 
tit, Huntington; Gordon D. Little, Little Falls. 
“Credit Terms Extended to the Trade and the Re- 
turned Goods Problem,” F. W. Henry, Glens Falls. 
“Auto Truck Delivery Charges and Operation,” H. 
D. Arbuckle, Unadilla; Lester Streever, Dallston, 
Spa. “Freight Rates and Their Bearing on the 
Price of Lumber,” F. F. Barrett, Huntington. “The 
Transit Car—Association or Individual Branding 
of Lumber. 

Report of the committee on trades relations and 
arbitration, F. D. Chapman, Glens Falls. 

Discussion, “Shall the Association Adopt Coni- 
pulsory Arbitration?’ 

Reports on trade conditions. 

Annual Banquet. 

Address, “The Trend of Government,” Hon. James 
Begg, member of Congress from Ohio. 

ddress, “Our Philosophy of Life,” Hon. Edward 
James Cattell, statistician of the city of Philadel- 


phia. 
Friday, Jan. 28 
Morning session. 


Address, “How England Solved the Housing 
Problem,’’ W. D. Cromerty, commission of con- 
servation of the Dominion of Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 
Fann address will be accompanied by moving pic- 
ures. 

Address, “How Shingles Will Be Sold in the 
Future,” by a prominent west Coast shingle man- 
ufacturer. 

Address, “The Solution of Our Construction 
Problem,” Hon. William M. Calder, chairman of 
the United States Senate Committee on Reconstruc- 
tion and Production. 

Luncheon ; committee meetings. 

Afternoon session. 

Subjects for discussion—‘‘Why Use Short Length 
Lumber?” William S. Patteson, Penn Yan. “Work- 
men’s Compensation Insurance Rates,” Thomas H. 
Bennett, Oswego. “Why We Should Follow the 
Wholesale Market,” H. H. Tinkham, Amityville. 

Report of resolutions committee. 

Unfinished business. 

Report of nominating committee. 

Election of officers. 

Meeting of the new board of directors. 





THE BARK OF YELLOW POPLAR was formerly a 
substitute in this country for quinine. In bit- 
terness it does not fall much below quinine. 
During the Civil War the use of poplar bark 
greatly increased as a medicine in the South, 
particularly in hospitals, where quinine was 
often unobtainable. 
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Make New Homes 
More Valuable 


and more salable for your customers by in- 
ducing them to buy guaranteed hardwood 
flooring. You can enhance the beauty and 
comfort of new homes by selling our 


OAK, MAPLE, : 
BEECH, BIRCH Flooring 


In our Chicago warehouse we have over a 
million feet in stock and can ship you any 
quantity—carlots or L.C.L. shipments— 
the same day order is received. 

Every foot of our flooring guaranteed for 
quality and milling; youand your customers 
satisfied. 

All %” Clear and Select Oak Flooring’ care- 
fully wrapped in heavy paper, free of charge, 
to prevent damage in transit and at the job. 


ANY QUANTITY { STORAGE FOR DRESSED 
ANY PiMe LUMBER AND FLOORING "4 





Nt MANNE v 


3622-3628 SOUTH MORGAN ST., TEL. BOULEVARD 830 








If It’s 


POPLAR 


Wire Case-Fowler 


Case-Fowler Lumber Co. 
MACON, GEORGIA. 


We are Equipped to Resaw and Surface 


J. H. Mackelduff, Manager 
General Sales Office, 512-13 Pennsylvania Bldg., 
Phone, Spruce 1593, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Chicago _New England St Louis A 
JamesN. Woodbury, J. J.Bertholet Wm. Dings 
11 S. La Salle St. 30 Hemming St. Railway Exchange, 
Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. St. Louis, Mo. 


Phone, State 9022. 


The Largest Poplar Mill in the World. 


i Hardwood + 
Lumber 


Boyd-Ryburn 
Manufacturers Lumber Company 


BRISTOL, VA. 
7 y, 


: A Sales 4 


Organization 


which will call on the yard and industrial 
trade of Michigan wishes to arrange with 
reliable manufacturers of Lumber and 
Shingles to t them on a commis- 
sion or profit sharing basis. 


Address. 208 W. Hillsdale St., LANSING, MICH. J 
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Southern Illinois Retailers Elect 


HarrisBurG, Iuu., Jan. 15.—The second day’s 
session of the twenty-fourth annual meeting of 
the Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association was begun with the reports of com- 
mittees. The report of the resolutions commit- 
tee was read by John Bruso, of Collinsville. 
The committee recommended that lumbermen 
become dispensers of optimism instead of pes- 
simism, that they recognize the fact that they 
have a commodity that is sure to be in demand 
and that the way to start business is to let the 
people know that now is the time to build. Reso- 
lutions were offered thanking the Continental 
Portland Cement Co. for the badges, and the 
people of Harrisburg for the entertainment. 
The committee’s report was adopted as read. 

C. A. Ewing, of East St. Louis, chairman of 
the nominating committee, read the following 
as the committee’s recommendations: 

President—Rolla_M. Treece, Collinsville. 

Vice president—J. H. Mallonee, Harrisburg. 

Directors for three years; Bowers, Du- 
quoin; Ed Blankenship, Eldorado. 

The report of the nominating committee was 
accepted as read, and on vote the candidates 
were declared elected. 

President Treece in a brief address expressed 
his appreciation of the honor conferred upon 
him and urged stronger membership and sup- 
port of the State association as well as the 
Southern. He also favored the forming of zone 
clubs and suggested that members go home and 
do their part toward making these clubs success- 
ful. 

H. L. Barnes, of Harrisburg, chairman, re- 
ported for the auditing committee that the books 
of the Secretary-treasurer, Frank Hess, of Jones- 
boro, had been examined and found to be cor- 
rect. The committee’s report was accepted. 

Ed Quebbeman, manager of sales in Illinois 
for the Universal Portland Cement Co., was 
asked to tell the dealers what the condition and 
outiook for cement are. Mr. Quebbeman went 
into the situation somewhat in detail, explaining 
that tho there is no immediate likelihood of a 
shortage either of cement or transportation, yet 
if retailers all stay out of the market until 
the actual work is upon them, conditions will be 
similar to last year. The vompany is storing 
cement, but it can not store enough to keep 
going continuously unless dealers get into the 
market soon. If the mills are shut down they 
ean not catch up with demand. 

J. W. Paddock, of Pana, suggested that a 
good way to get the cement into storage would 
be to offer to ship to dealers and date invoices 
April 1. He said that lumber manufacturers 
have cut their prices to cost or below and that 
there is a buyers’ strike in lumber as well as in 
cement. Dealers have been waiting until the 
price of lumber reached bottom, and now they 
evidently are waiting until it begins to go up 
before buying. Few mills now have a surplus, 
stocks are badly broken and mills are not piling 
up stocks. The present situation can not con- 
tinue long. Retail stocks are not heavy enough 
to work on if trade starts. There has been a 
reduction in the price of lumber; but lumber 
constitutes only 30 percent of the eost of a 
house and there has been no reduction in the 
materials that make up the other 70 percent. 
Retailers should have local meetings with other 
building material dealers and others interested 
in supplying furnishings and equipment for 
homes and see if they can not get them to reduce 
prices so that building will go ahead. 

Edmund Goedde, of East St. Louis, being 
asked to report on the millwork situations, said 
the reductions in millwork had been due to those 
in lumber. Labor is just as high as ever and 
he sees no sign of any reduction in the price of 
sheet glass. Plate glass has gone off, but that 
does not help the millwork concerns. 

L. M. Tully, of St. Louis, asked to tell about 
the situation in cypress, said that dealers might 
expect that wood to remain fairly stable. 


Report of Zoning Committee 


G. W. Jones, of Chicago, secretary of the 
Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association, was asked to give the report of 
the committee on zoning, which had met last 
evening to district the territory of the Southern 





Illinois association and appoint local commit- 
tees on organization. In the following list the 
zone numbers refer to this territory only and 
are merely tentative: 

ZonbB No. 1—John Y. Stotlar, Carbondale, tempo- 
rary zone leader; includes Alexander, Pulaski, 
Maine, Jackson, Union and Perry counties. 

ZONE No. 2—Rolla M. Treece, W. Frankfort, tem- 
porary zone chairman; includes Williamson and 
Franklin counties. 

Zonp No. 3—C. A. Glore, Centralia, temporary 
zone leader ; includes Marion, Clinton and Washing- 
ton counties. 

Zonn No, 4—Edw. Gaskin, Harrisburg, tempo- 
rary zone leader; includes Saline, Gallatin, John- 
son, Pope and Hardin counties. 

ZONE No. a. Ziegler, Carmi, temporary 
zone leader ; includes Hamilton and White counties, 

ZONE No. 6—Henry W. Rice, Mt. Vernon, tempo- 
rary zone leader; includes Jefferson and Wayne 
counties. 

ZONE No. 7 (Already organized)—H. H. Sonne. 
mann, Vandalia, president; includes Bond, Fayette 
and Effingham counties. 

ZONE No, Pg Simpson, Lawrenceville, tempo- 
rary zone leader; includes Edwards, Wabash, Rich- 
land and Lawrence counties. 

ZONE No. 9—George Brubaker, Robinson, tempo- 
rary zone leader; includes Jasper, Crawford, Cum- 
berland and Clark counties. 

ZONE No, 10 (Already organized)—A. C. Gauen, 





FRANK HESS, JONESBORO, ILL.: 
Secretary 


Collinsville, president ; includes St. Clair, Madison, 
Monroe and Northern Randolph counties. 

The report of the committee was adopted as 
read. 

E. M. Stotlar, president of the State associa 
tion, asked for a free discussion of the benefits 
of Zone clubs. Mr. Goedde and Mr. Ewing re 
sponded, both highly commending the local club 
idea. Mr. Paddock also told of his experience 
in local clubs, declaring them an excellent means 
of ironing out local difficulties that ean not be 
reached by State or district organizations. | 

E. M. Stotlar made an excellent address i 
which he said that the lumber business is one 
that every man should be proud of. Every lum 
berman should do all he can to promote home 
building and home ownership. He told how 
Ziegler and West Frankfort, Ill., had_ been 
transformed merely by giving the people oP 
portunity to own their homes. Before the popu 
lation became home owning, it was altogether 
different in character from that across the river. 
The difference was not in the race or nature of 
the people; it was the difference between home 
owners and nonowners. Mr. Stotlar praised the 
local clubs as agencies for promoting good feel- 
ing among lumbermen. His address was 40 
embodiment of a long experience in the lumber 
business and was highly instructive. , 

G. W. Jones, asked about the forming of “er 
clubs, said that 100 percent distribution = 
come with 100 percent membership in the ie 
association, and that the local elubs should help 
the larger organizations. He said that in _— 
ing the various local clubs no elaborate prep 
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rition is necessary. A dinner is enough; the 
ni tings will develop friendships that will make 
it wore pleasant for all dealers to do business. 
nuing a brief round table discussion the 
stion of shingle pack was talked over. The 
sonsus was that the unit system will prove 














PLAN APPALACHIAN CONGRESS 


X NOXVILLE, TENN., Jan. 17.—T. Sunderland, 
secretary and treasurer of the Appalachian Log- 
ving Congress, is now comfortably located in the 
headquarters of that organization in the Busi- 
ness Men’s Club Building in Knoxville. The 
association has purchased its own furniture and 
titted up an office in this building, in which the 
successful annual convention was held in Novem- 
ber, 1920, and Seeretary Sunderland now is 
viving considerable attention to working out 
plans for the spring meeting of the Congress 
which has been set for April 28-30 at the Sinton 
Hotel, Cineinnati, Ohio. He is receiving the 
hearty support and codperation of President 
kt. G. Noreross and members of the executive 
committee in planning the spring meeting, whieh 
they hope to make the most important, interest- 
ing and valuable meeting held since the organi- 
zation of the Appalachian Logging Congress. 
Secretary Sunderland announces that the employ- 
ment bureau authorized at the annual meeting 
now is in operation, but because of the general 
stagnation in the lumber and logging industry 
in the Appalachian region there is not at this 
time very much demand for its services. An 
intensive drive for membership is to be econ- 
ducted and it is hoped that when the spring 
meeting convenes in Cincinnati the secretary 
will be in position to report an aetive member- 
ship of the Appalachian Logging Congress of 
more than two hundred. 


—~ 


TACOMA CLUB’S FIRST ANNUAL 

Tacoma, WasH., Jan. 15.—With more than 
one hundred members and guests present the 
first annual dinner of the Lumbermen’s Club of 
Tacoma, held at the Tacoma Hotel the evening 
of Jan, 12, was voted the most successful affair 
ever given in this city by those engaged in the 
lumber industry. The celebration marked the 
vlose of the elub’s first year. 
_ The principal speaker of the evening was 
‘reorge 8. Long, secretary of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., who outlined the development of the 
lumber industry on the Pacifie coast. Mr. Long 
then took up the prospects and requirements 








‘Your order is your word of 
honor. Protect it.” 








of the industry, paying special attention to the 
necessity for reforestation. He also discussed 
the recently published report of the Federal 
Traie commission and in vigorous language 
tharaeterized the attack on the Pacific coast 
munutaeturers to be unfounded and unjustified 
the aetual faets. Mr. Long warned the 
ermen of their responsibility for the preser- 


} 
tut 


va of the forests and advocated working 
to: 4 national or State body to take eharge of 
thi work, ‘Speaking for the company which 
I vresent,’’ said he, ‘‘I am confident that 
W suld sell our logged off land for a nominal 
ti if the purpose was to reforest it.”? In 


No 


y Mr. Long predicted an early improve- 
in market conditions and a sound steady 
‘pment for the industry as a whole. 
il Johns, manager Waterway Mill Co., 
vas introduced as the club’s new president, 
i number of suggestions for improving 
conditions the most important being a 
PM TO Organize a company among the lumber- 
— ‘o underwrite home building by working- 
men, 
“rvest Doelge, retiring president, presided 
ana spened the proceedings with a short talk on 
the activities of the club during the last year. 
He declared the organization to he one of the 


the most satisfactory when it becomes thoroly 
understood. Mr. Paddock explained the packing 
and Mr. Stotlar suggested that selling by the 
bale would obviate all difficulties. 

At the conclusion of the round table discus- 
sion the convention adjourned. 








most progressive factors in the development of 
the city. 

Other speakers included Bishop Frederic W. 
Keator and Rev. C. Oscar Johnson, of Tacoma, 
Mark Reed, of the Simpson Logging Co., Shelton 
A. C. Dutton, of the Dutton Lumber Corpora- 
tion, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; William Beebe, of 
the Burton Beebe Lumber Co., Seattle, and F. 
B. Hubbard, of Centralia. 

The club held its regular weekly business meet- 
ing the afternoon of Jan. 12. Discussion was 
confined to plans for the evening dinner and to 
arrangements for the entertainment of the visit- 
ing eastern lumbermen who will be in Tacoma 
Jan. 20. 

Paul Johns, manager of the Waterway Mill 
Co., was elected president of the club at the first 
meeting of the new board of trustees held Jan. 
13. Mr. Johns sueeeeds Ernest Dolge, who has 
held the leadership of the club for the last year. 
George J. Osgood, general manager of the 
Wheeler-Osgood Co., was named vice president, 
and L. P. Hill, seeretary treasurer Carlson Hill 
Lumber Co., was made secretary. 





SEATTLE CLUB ELECTS 
SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 19.—At the Metropoli- 
tan Club election Monday, Roy A. Dailey was 
chosen president for the ensuing year, succeed- 
ing Sherman L. Johnson. Plans for the new 
administration inelude a_ possible change of 
headquarters from the present location on the 
eleventh floor of the Henry Building, and a gen- 
eral enlargement of the scope of club activities. 
Mr. Dailey is manager of the yard stock depart- 

ment of the L. F. Driver Lumber Co. 





BUILDERS AND TRADERS ELECT 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., Jan. 17.—At the annual 
meeting of the Builders & Traders’ Exchange of 
Milwaukee, William F. Rediske was elected presi- 
dent. Other officers are: William F. Tubesing, 
first vice president; Emil F. Henoch, second 


- vice president; Edward Hoffmann, secretary, 


and Anton Hennecke, treasurer. Directors named 
include John A. Dahlman, Arthur J. Maag, 
William Gregory and William Pipkorn. The 
Builders’ Club elected officers as follows: Louis 
Hoffman, president; Hiram 8. Pelton, first vice 
president; William F. Eichfeld, second vice 
president; Arthur J. Maag, secretary, and An- 
ton Hennecke, treasurer; William F. Rediske, 
William Haeckendahl and Arthur Winding, di- 
rectors. 


ST. LOUISANS INCREASE DUES 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 18.—A decision to make 
a bigger and better Lumbermen’s Exchange of 
St. Louis was made by the membership today 
when by a unanimous vote they decided to in- 
erease the dues from $40 a year to $72 a year, 
This was done at a meeting at the Hotel Stat- 
ler, President F. G. Christmann presiding. The 
increased dues will be used to enlarge the scope 
of the exchange, so that it might work more ef- 
fectively for the lumber interests of St. Louis. 

One of the plans of the exchange to boost St. 
Louis is to put up a sfrong fight for the restora- 
tion of the milling-in-transit privilege on lumber, 
so that the distributing yards here might be het- 
ter able to compete with the markets of other 
cities. The disadvantages under which St. Louis 
is laboring were detailed by Earl Kauffman, 
chairman of the traffic committee of the ex- 
change and traffic manager of the Thomas & 
Proetz Lumber Co., who also gave a history of the 
fight to have the privilege restored. He told of 
the preliminary work that is being done by 
the traffic managers of the various re-shipping 
yards. 

Others who spoke were Henry A. Boeckeler, 











101,000,000 Feet 


National Forest Timber 
FOR SALE. 


LOCATION AND AMOUNT.—AIl the mer- 
chantable dead timber standing or down 
and all the live timber marked or desig- 
nated for cutting on the Lava Bed Log- 
ging Chance, embracing about 6,400 acres 
in Sonnshinn 41 and 42 N., R. 3 E., M.D.M., 
Shasta National Forest, California, esti- 
mated to be 80,000,000 feet B. M. of yellow 
pine, 9,000,000 feet B. M. of sugar pine, 10,- 
400,000 feet B. M. of white and Douglas fir, 
and 1,800,000 feet B. M. of incense cedar, 2 
total of 101,200,000 feet B. M. of sawtimber, 
more or less. The chance also embraces 
the timber on about 800 acres in Townships 
41 and 42 N., R ., M.D.M., estimated 
to be 12,000,000 feet B. M., more or less, all 
species, the cutting of all or any part of 
which will be at the option of the pur- 
chaser, subject to the approval of the forest 
supervisor. 

STUMPAGE PRICES.—-Lowest rates consid- 
ered, $4.00 per M ft. B. M. for yellow pine, 
$4.50 per ft. B. M. for sugar pine, $1.25 
per M ft. B. M. for white and Douglas fir 
and incense cedar, and for material unmer- 
chantable under the terms of the contract, 
to be removed at the option of the pur- 
chaser, for which payment is sequin 4 
the Forest Service, $0.50 per M ft. B. M. 
Rates to be readjusted July 1, 1924. 

DEPOSIT.—$10,000.00 must be deposited with 
each bid to be applied to the purchase 
price, refunded, or retained in part as liqui- 
dated damages, according to conditions of 
sale. 

FINAL DATE FOR BIDS.—Sealed bids will 
be received by the District Forester, San 
Francisco, California, up to and —_—— 
March 1, 1921. The right to reject any an 
all bids is reserved. Before bids are sub- 
mitted full information concerning the char- 
acter of the timber, conditions of sale, de- 
posits, and the :submission of bids should 
he obtained from ‘the District Forester, 
San Francisco, California, or the Forest 
supervisor, Sisson, California. 








Topographical 
Maps and — 
R. R. Surveys 


Spring will bring a Market— 
Let me make a plan for you now 
that will give you a Sure Supply for 
the coming demand. 


Me 


T. G. Masterson 


(Formerly Chief Engineer Kirby Lbr. Co.) 


606 Common St.. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
a. ad 


PLAN roure HOME NOW 


Send for Stillwell Building Books with Economy Plans 
of new California Styles suitable for an: 
climate. Famous for comfort and beauty. 
“7 ive Cal. Homes” Si 
Plans—6 to 10 Rooms-$1. “The 
Colonials’’60 P!ans-5 to 12 
Rooms$1.""W. 
60 one-story 5 to 7 Rooms-$1. 
SPECIAL OFFER. Send $2.50 for 
book of 80 Special Plans, also Garage 
% 3 to6 Rooms—S0c. 
























ul 3 above books and get 
folder FREE. EXTRA—43 , 
Money back if not satisfied. 


£. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 513 “alif. Bldg., Los Angeles 


rc *) 
Northern Hardwoods 
oumes™™ or Mahogany 


We have a large stock of dry lumber piled in 
our yard and our Band Mill here is running 
continuously. Let us quote you on anything 
you may be needing in the above woods. 


Warren Ross Lumber Go. 


w JAMESTOWN, N. Y. t ae 
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Anytime 
You Get 


as the 


RED BOOK 


You can’t get any better credit book—It’s 
the real authority to consult on lumber 
buyers, wholesale, retail and manufac- 
turers. 


Specially good on collections too. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 





CHICAGO and NEW YORK 








A Good Hunch 
= For Dealers. 


who want to get their 
share of Spring build- 
a ing orders from farm- 
Cr ersand make addition- 
al profits at the same time, is to install a 


Monarch Meal and Feed Mill 


With this mill in your yard you can get closer 
to the farmers by grinding their corn, oats, rye, 
buckwheat, etc. In fact, you can get so close 
to them that they will never think of building 










without thinking of you. 
Send for catalog today. 


| Sprout, Waldron & Co., muney. PA. 


Handy Books for 


Lumbermen 


The Organizatfon of the Lumber Industry. By 
Wilson Compton, Ph.D. It represents the most 
thoro and comprehensive study of the lumber 
business thus far undertaken by a competent 
economist. Is not a compilation of theories, but 
deals with the hard facts existing in the industry 
and the reason back of them. A book that should 
be in every lumber library in the United States. 
Contains invaluable price information. Cloth 
bound—-54 pages with 28 diagrams and 12 im- 
portant statistical tables. Price $2, postpaid. 


The Lumbermen’s Building Estimator is a new 

and valuable calculator just placed on the mar- 
ket. It offers you a short cut to determining cost 
of a completed building. The author, Mr. Holt, 
is a practical retail lumberman of long expe- 
rience. He developed this method of figuring 
building cost in actual practice and it was thor- 
oughly tested before it finally evolved in the 
form of a leather-bound book of convenient pocket 
size, 54%4x8%, containing 148 pages. Price pre- 
paid $6.00. 


Lumberman’s Building Estimator, $6.00 prepaid. 
Blank Holtbids for Houses, 60¢ per pad, prepaid. 


Blank Holtbids for Barns, 80¢yper pad, prepaid. 
Pads contain 20 blanks, ./.”?*» 


Inventory Record saves work. In copying the 

list of stock, you save the writing of at least 
100 words to the page. Prevents errors by a 
separate column space for each figure under print- 
ed heads. The stock will be so listed that even 
the shrewdest insurance adjuster could hardly 
contrive to misinterpret its meaning. Lasts for 
years. Price, delivered, $4.75. 


ogging. By Ralph C, Bryant. Covers all the 

details of harvesting saw timber and tan bark 
and vurpentine, and includes log transportation 
by both rail and water. The only available work 
exclusively devoted to this subject. Cloth, pre- 
paid, $3.75. 


Lumber Manufact Accounts. A practical 
manual of bookkeeping for the sawmill. By 

Arthur Jones, certified public accountant, the 

only book in this field. Cloth, prepaid, $3.00, 
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president of the Boeckeler Lumber Co.; Thomas 
C. Whitmarsh, general manager of the W. T. 
Ferguson Lumber Co. and a former president 
of the exchange; S. M. Masters, of the Wag- 
goner Store Co., and W. G. Funck, of F. J. 
Shields & Co. 


EAST SIDE ST. LOUIS EXCHANGE 
Sr. Louts, Mo., Jan. 17.—The offices of the 
East Side Lumber Trade Exchange are now 





located at rooms 735-36 Boatmen’s Bank Build. 
ing, this city. When the exchange was orvanized 
several years ago its offices were established in 
St. Louis, but a year ago they were moved to 
East St. Louis. The move back on this side 
of the river was made because it was found 
that offices here would be more accessible to the 
majority of the members. Nine firms, th. origi- 
nal number, are represented in the exchange, of 
which J. C. Kramer is secretary. 

















CANADIAN EXCHANGE RULING 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 18.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has received from the 
Board of Railway Commissioners of Canada a 
ruling made last Friday, following conferences 
between representatives of railway companies, 
boards of trade and other trade organizations, 
designed to take care of the exchange situation 
between Canada and the United States in its 
relation to freight rates. 

To meet the exchange situation the ruling 
provides: 


1—A surcharge of 60 percent of the rate of ex- 
change, arrived at in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this tariff, will be added to the total thru 
charges, including advanced charges payable to 
United States carriers, on all shipments between 
Canada and the United States, in both directions, 
when such charges are payable in Canada. When 
all charges are paid at United States points in 
United States funds this charge will not be added. 


2—On shipments from Canada the surcharge 
must be collected at the rate governing on the 
date of the bill of lading: and on shipments to 
Canada at the rate governing on the date of ad- 
vice note of arrival at the Canadian destination. 
Such surcharge will accrue entirely to the Cana- 
dian carrier. 

Before the exchange rate developed adversely to 
Canada the practice was to make shipments to the 
United States collect. After the exchange develop- 
ment Canadian shippers began to reverse the prac- 
tice by making provision for the prepayment of 
charges, expecting thereby to avoid the effect of 
adverse exchange. American carriers retaliated 
by requiring prepayment of shipments to Canada in 
American money. The situation grew in embarrass- 
ment and the Canadian commission adopted this 
ruling to clear the atmosphere. 


DIRE NEED OF GUARANTY FUNDS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 17.—At a hearing 
Saturday before the interstate and foreign com- 
merce committee of the House the importance 
of Congress clarifying the present provisions of 
the Transportation Act in order specifically to 
authorize the Government to make partial pay- 
ments of money due the railroads under the, 
guaranty provisions was strongly emphasized. 

Alfred P. Thom, vice chairman and general 
counsel of the Association of Railway Execu- 
tives, declared that the money is needed by the 
railroads now. He urged the committee not to 
give time to anything extraneous to the sub- 
ject under consideration, but to act promptly 
in order that the railroads may receive funds 
which they urgently need. 

Frank W. Noxon, of Philadelphia, secretary 
of the Railway Business Association, manufac- 
turer of railway equipment, material and sup- 
plies, said in part: 

Information began coming to us some time ago 
that railroads were holding up accounts due our 
members and giving as their reason that they could 
not collect large sums certified as owing to them 
by the Government. The same reason was said to 
have been given by some roads for not’ ordering 
supplies or for requesting manufacturers to delay 
delivery of goods already ordered. 

Members communicating with us in many cases 
refrained from stating the amounts overdue them, 
and in other cases specified the amounts but re- 
quested that their names be not published, as it 
might injure them to have their embarrassment be- 
come known. It is proper to say, however, that 
distress attributable to this cause is widespread, 
that amounts due sixty days or more apparently 
aggregate several hundred million dollars and that 
consequent industrial shutdown and unemployment 
of labor involve very large numbers of men. 

One large company normally employing in its 
main works and several subsidiaries many thousand 
men has furnished us with a comparison of collec- 
tions now and a year ago, as follows: 

“January, 1920, collections 47 percent of ac- 
counts receivable, indicating a ‘turnover’ or aver- 
age collection period of seventy days. 

“December, 1920, collections 23 percent of ac- 
counts receivable, indicating a ‘turnover’ or aver- 
age collection period of about 130 days. 

“The sales terms of that company are thirty 
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days. On this basis as of Dec. 1 about 6125 per- 
cent of its railroad accounts receivable were over- 
due. The amount was about $4,000,000. Accounts 
due 60 days or more were 40 percent and totaled 
$2,400,000. Accounts due 90 days or more were 
12 percent, or $720,000. The figures quoted are 
for the parent company. We are informed that a 
less favorable showing would be reported for the 
subsidiaries. 

“Members advise us that they have been obliged 
to fall back upon their local banks to carry them. 
This increases the credit strain in the community 
and tends to spread unemployment. It also costs 
the borrower interest which he can never recover. 
Some members say that railroad accounts overdue 
them equal from a quarter to a third of their 
capital.” 

Bird M. Robinson, president of the American 
Short Line Railroad Association, said: 

The situation among the short line railroads is 
most serious. If a majority do not secure some 
relief in the near future a great many will go into 
bankruptcy. The money due the railroads under 
the guaranty provisions is not a contribution, but 
constitutes funds which the Government legally 
and morally owes them. The short line railroads 
Pe in dire need of funds. They ought to have 

em. 


DECIDES IN FAVOR OF CARRIER 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan, 18.—A decision of 
the United States Supreme Court, handed down 
by Associate Justice Brandeis in Docket No. 
105 (Pere Marquette Railroad Co., petitioner, 
vs. J. F. French & Co.), involving the delivery 
of a carload of potatoes without requiring sur- 
render of the bill of lading, is of interest to ship- 
pers. A carload of potatoes was shipped from 
Bailey, Mich., to Louisville, Ky., on a standard 
bill of lading. The car was delivered at Camp 
Taylor, but not accepted there. A loss resulted 
to the shippers, who sued the Pere Marquette 
to recover, claiming that the loss resulted 
from the fact that the shippers were deprived of 
the Louisville market. 

Justice Brandeis, after reviewing the facts, 
said: 





The main questions presented for our decision 
in this case are whether there was a delivery to 
one in possession of the bill and, if so, whether 
the delivery exonerated the carrier, it having been 
mote without requiring surrender of the bill of 
ading. 


The failure of the carrier to require production 
and surrender of the bill of lading did not cause 
the loss. The same loss would have resulte:! if the 
bill had been presented. The real cause of the loss 
was the wrongful surrender of the bill of lading 
by the Indianapolis bank to Marshall & Kelsey by 
means of which the car was taken to Camp Taylor 
and the shipper deprived of the Louisville market. 

Having assumed the loss of their own yciition, 
they (the shippers) should not be permitted ‘o pass 
it on to the carrier merely because of its te hnical 
failure to take up the bill of lading. The iclivery 


was made to one in possession of the bill 0° !ading, 
who could and doubtless would have surrendered 
it had he not been prevented by distance ‘om do- 
ing so. To hold a carrier liable under such «ircum- 
stances would seriously interfere with ti» con 


venience and practice of business. 


~AA ae 


TARIFF AND IMMIGRATION BILLS 
WasuHIneTON, D. C., Jan, 18.—Senator Pen- 


rose, chairman of the finance committ::, t0- 
day reported the emergency tariff bill ‘o the 
Senate. The Senate committee added numerous 
amendments, causing the bill to embrace sub- 


stantially all agricultural products. It i: freely 
predicted that the measure will fail of passage 
at this session of Congress. If it gets Uuu the 
Senate the expectation is that it will he still 
pending in conference on March 4. While the 
situation may change, this is the logic of the 
present outlook. : ; 
Hearings before the Senate immigration com 
mittee on the House bill prohibiting immigta 
tion for nearly two years seem to have develope ' 
a sentiment in the Senate that the danger ° 
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excessive immigration has not been proved and 
that legislation should await further develop- 
ments. 


~~ ~ 


SCHEDULES ARE SUSPENDED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 18.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has suspended from Feb. 
1 until June 1 the operation of schedules filed 
by E. B. Boyd, agent, and W. J. Kelly, agent, 
providing for the cancelation of joint thru class 
and commodity rates applicable on traffic to, 
from or in connection with the Gulf Coast 
Lines; namely, Beaumont, Sour Lake & West- 
ern, New Orleans, Texas & Mexico, New Iberia & 
Northern, Orange & Northwestern, and St. 
Louis, Brownsville & Mexico railroads, when 
moving via the Southern Pacific Lines, leaving 
combinations of local rates applicable instead. 





SETS DATE FOR ARGUMENTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 17.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission on Feb. 10 will hear oral 
argument in Docket No. 4844—In the Matter of 
Bills of Lading. 

On Feb. 16 the commission will hear argument 
in Docket No. 11,8327—Craig Mountain Lumber Co. 
vs. Great Northern Railway Co., Director General, 
as agent, et al. 

Docket No. 11,281—Wausau Box & Lumber Co. 
vs. Director General as agent, Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway Co.—will be heard Feb. 19. 





WHAT THE RETAILERS THINK 


According to some of the retail lumbermen who 
were in Chicago during the last week, prospects 
do not look so bright for any great amount of 
building in the spring, and conditions as a whole 
are uncertain. Donald Dardis, of the Dardis 
Lumber & Fuel Co., Burlington, Wis., said that 
he does not look for any great activity in the mar- 
ket for some time, altho things may look a great 


deal better in two or three weeks. Charles S. 
Dodge, of C. S. Dodge & Sons, Monroe, Wis., re- 
ports that there is very little business in his sec- 
tion. He says that no figuring for house build- 
ing is being done yet, and it is hard to tell what 
will develop. Al Schaller, of ‘the Schaller & Mc- 
Key Lumber Co., Janesville, Wis., reports the 
same. Janesville, however, has recently passed 
thru a big boom incident to the activities of the 
General Motors Corporation there, and its condi- 
tion is therefore a little out of the ordinary. The 
aftermath of the boom has been a pronounced 
slump in almost all lines of activity, and it may 
take the town a long time to catch up with its 
recent expansion. 

C. R. Knittle, of the Knittle Co., manufacturer 
of store fixtures, etc., at Quincy, Ill., and a large 
consumer of lumber, was in the city during the 
week, attending the Chicago Furniture Exposi- 
tion. He said that altho some business is being 
done right along, there is very little activity in 
the furniture and store fixture lines. Everybody 
is waiting and feeling around to see whether or 
not the bottom has yet been reached. He does 
not look for any sudden spurt in business, but 
believes that there will be a gradual develop- 
ment. 


CHANGES IN COMPANY PERSONNEL 


ELcHo, Wis., Jan. 17.—Elmer Olson, who has 
been associated with Kelly-Howe-Thompson, of 
Duluth, Minn., for a number of years as chief 
salesman, has resigned his position with that 
concern and becomes purchasing agent for the 
Charles W. Fish Lumber Co., of this place, succeed- 
ing W. D. Burton, who resigned to go with the 
F. A. Patrick Co., of Duluth. 

Another change in the personnel of that com- 
pany is the taking over of the position of office 
manager, chief accountant and manager of credits 
by Oscar Swanson, of Antigo, Wis., who has been 
assistant cashier of the First National Bank of 
that city. Mr. Swanson succeeds in that position, 
W. E. Letterman, who recently resigned to go into 
business for himself in the West. 

The Charles W. Fish Lumber Co. operates five 
sawmills and its office headquarters is in Bilcho. 




















FINANCE CORPORATION READY 


WasHIneTON, D. C., Jan. 17.—The revived 
War Finance Corporation is prepared to receive 
applications for advances to American export- 
ers. In response to inquiries, the managing di- 
rector of the corporation Saturday made this 
statement: 


Che activities of the War Finance Corporation 
which have been revived by the joint resolution 
passed by the Congress are embodied in section 21 
of the War Finance Corporation Act, which author- 
izes advances to American exporters to assist in 
the exportation of domestic products to foreign 
countries, if such exporters are unable to obtain 
funds upon reasonable terms thru banking chan- 
nels or to American banks making loans to Amer- 
ican exporters for the purpose of assisting in the 
exportation of domestic products. 

Since Jan. 5 the corporation has been prepared to 
consider applications for advances that meet the 
terms of the law in ‘the same manner that it con- 
sidered advances prior to the suspension of its 
activities in May. In submitting applications for 
‘oans applicants should set forth in detail all facts 
relating to their financial condition, the purposes 
of the proposed advances and full information to 
enable the corporation to determine whether the 
applicants are eligible under the law and can meet 

S terms and conditions. Insofar as is necessary 
corporation will ae peoenel —— to 
re rs. ose desiring information 
/, \¥ communicate with the managing director of 
|© corporation, whose office is in the Treasury 
“epartment Building at Washington. : 











, SCHOOL BIDS MUCH LOWER 

pe ASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 17.—Maj. ©. H. 
tot n, assistant engineer commissioner for the 
: trict of Columbia, says that recent bids for 
re house construction here show a reduction 
= 20 percent from bids submitted six months 
—_ _ The bids covered foundation materials 
: rs interior finishings. ‘‘Furthermore,’’ he 
ac there has been more competition among 
meriat ian of late. Of course the com- 
palo is different from ours, but develop- 
ce raat the near future may show that building 
one ia ras generally are coming down to a 
co which will encourage the beginning of a 

cal building boom in the: spring.’’ 


ETHICS MEETING POSTPONED 


WasuinetTon, D. C., Jan. 18.—The meeting 
formerly announced to take place in Washing- 
ton on Feb. 7, to organize the Business Ethics 
League of America, has been postponed until 
after the convening of the new Congress in 
March. The postponement was made in defer- 
ence to 125 new members of Congress who will 
come into office shortly. It is expected that 
Senator Cummins, of Iowa, will push his anti- 
bribery bill early in the coming session, and the 
proposed league is expected to assist movements 
intended to promote honest business methods. 





. BANKS HONOR LUMBERMEN 


SHREVEPORT, LA., Jan. 17.—The lumber fra- 
ternity was highly complimented.at the recent an- 
nual elections of local banks. The Commercial 
National reélected ©. K. Smith, who is interested 
in lumber operations, as its president; and elected 
S. G. Sample, another lumberman, of the Peavy- 
Byrnes interests, as active vice president. <A. J. 
Peavy, head of the Peavy-Byrnes interests, was also 
elected a vice president and J. C. Rives a director. 

R. T. Moore, of the Peavy-Moore interests, and 
F. T. Whited, of the Frost-Johnson interests, were 
elected directors of the City Savings Bank & Trust 
Co., Mr. Moore also being chosen vice president. 
The First National also elected R. T. Moore a 
director, and S. B. Hicks, of the Lodwick Lumber 
Co., was likewise elected director of this bank. 

J. Reese Jones, a prominent official of the Vic- 
toria Lumber Co., has been elected president of the 
Shreveport Lions’ Club for the ensuing year. 

Of twelve members elected directors by ballot of 
the membership of the Shreveport Chamber of 
Commerce four are lumbermen; namely, E. A. 
Frost, of Frost-Johnson ; E. R. Jones, of Victoria; 
Allen R. Dickinson, of the Victoria, and R. T. 
Moore, of the Peavy-Moore company. 





THE woop which sometimes appears in the 
market as ‘‘black myrtle’’ is the California 
laurel, close kin to sassafras. Its black color 
is produced by seasoning under water. 





TRADE - MARK 
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Gum 


Uniform in Color 





We know you think this impossible, 
but then you possibly have never 
seen Kraetzer-Cured Gum. That's 
the secret. Shrewd buyers insist on 
getting their Sap Gum free from 
stain and discoloration. Ours is 
that kind. 


Send us atria: order 
on suspicion and be 
convinced. 


The Kraetzer-Cured 


sano mits [amber Co. 


riety ci General Office— 
Moorhead, Miss. GREENWOOD, MISS. 
OUR OQuartered and Plain Red and White 


Oak, Ash, Hickory and Tupelo represents 
maximum quality. There is none fetter. 











— 
A NAME that should be on sail 
inquiry list for 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 
American Column 


& Lumber Co. 


Brunson Building, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Manufacturers of 
West Virginia Band Sawn 


Soft Yellow Poplar Chestnut Butternut 
Plain White Oak Basswood Walnut 

Plain 0: re 
Quart’d White Oak Maple, Beech Black Gum 
White Oak Timbers Buckeye Hickory 

and Plank Birch Ash, Hemlock 


SMALL DIMENSION STOCK 


L — 
Remember 


Our Southern buyer personally inspects our 
shipments in 


Longleaf and Shortleaf 


YELLOW PINE 


All up-to-grade stock with quick service. 
Colonial Trust Bidg.- 
Owen M. Bruner Co., Philadelphia, Pa- 
Wholesale Lumber Merchants 























( A PLAN SERVICE ) 


Compiled by and for the Retail 
Lumber Dealers 


INVESTIGATE 


Lumber Dealers’ Service Bureau 
417 South Dearborn Street 
ie CHICAGO } 
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Sell 
Durable 


Cromar 











It’s easy for retailers to sell Cromar 
because this patented product is 
the only 


Finished 


Flooring 


on the market. Think of its advantages. 


One day for installation; more beautiful 
finish; too durably varnished for children to 
spoil. Back painted to prevent warping. 
Any man can nailitdown. Less laying cost. 
Finally, much cheaper, because Cromar is 
machine made throughout. 


Write for our dealer helps 
and samples. 


The Crooks- 
Dittmar Co. 


Williamsport, 


Penn. 
FACTORY 


GUM "sc: 


Why Not Try It! 
Geo.C. Brown&Co. 


Band Mill : PROCTOR, ARKANSAS 
Home Office : MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Bue Oak FLOORING 


THE Best Oak Hootng 





TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


Frederick Lemieux F. H. Day 7 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 


TIMBER ESTIMATORS 
‘31°-fByone Main 2479" NEW ORLEANS 





Jasper Lemieux 
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Timberland Service 


Original Graphic Methods to Show Your Standing Timber. 
Your Opportunity—Our Expense. A 2c Stamp Brings Us toYou. 
JAMES W. SEWALL, 

832 Munsey Building, Forest Engineer, 
Washington, D.C. Old Town, Maine 








Largest Crusing House in America. 





EDMUND MORTIMER BLAKE, the news of 
whose tragic death was telegraphed to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN shortly before going 
to press last week, was one of the oustanding 
figures, not only on the Pacific Coast where his 
business connections were, but thruout the coun- 
try, among lumbermen and tie producers. He 
was intensely interested and an enthusiast in 
the development of the industry and his activity 
along the various lines into which he threw him- 
self with his immeasurable vigor and capability, 
had probably much to do with his final break- 
down. Mr. Blake had been ill with pneumonia 
for a week, but no doubt of his recovery was 
entertained, apparently. Unfortunately, during 
his delirium he managed to reach the window 
of his apartment in Oakland, Calif., and leaped 
from it, being almost instantly killed. 

Mr. Blake was a man of brilliant attainments. 
He was perhaps best known to the lumber in- 
dustry in general as president of the National 
Association of Railroad Tie Producers, into the 
work of which he poured practically unlimited 
effort and ability. He was production engineer 
for Charles R. McCormick & Co., of San Fran- 
cisco for the last two years. He had taken a 
special interest in the creosoting end of the 
business in connection with the St. Helens 
Creosoting Co., of St. Helens, Ore. He was 
largely instrumental in the adoption of the wood- 


perforating machine, built by the Greenlee Manu- 


facturing Co., the first machine having been 
installed in the McCormick plant at St. Helens, 


THE LATE EDMUND M. BLAKE 


and this system now promises to be generally 
used by creosoting companies. 

Mr. Blake was an enthusiast on the subject 
of wood preserving, and was one of the partici- 
pants on the programs of the American Wood 
Preservers’ Association at all recent meetings. 
His papers,‘read before that association and the 
Tie Producers’ Association. contain some of the 
most valuable data compiled on the matter of 
creosoting and on the ravages of the teredos in 
California waters. 

He was elected president of the National Rail- 
road Tie Producers’ Association in Jan. 1920, 
and proceeded at once to plan for the 1921 con- 
vention in San Francisco. He had been working 
strenuously on that program and also that of 
the American Wood Preservers’ Association, 
when he was taken ill. He was editor of the 
official organ of the Tie Producers’ Association, 
the Cross Tie Bulletin, issued from his office in 
San Francisco. He was a successful organizer 
and inspired his associates to carry out ambi- 
tious plans for advancing the various industries 
in which he was interested. 

Mr. Blake was born in Newtonville, Mass., 
forty-six years ago. He graduated from Amherst 
College in the same class as Governor Coolidge, 
of Massachusetts. He became an engineer and 
was a member of the Boston section of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, in which 
society he also took a very active part. He 
was in the Government service for a time and 
was sent to Italy as a commissioner to investi- 
gate irrigation works. During the recent war 
he was engaged in shipyard work as supervisor 
of sub-contracts on the Victory Destroyer Plant 
at Squantum, Mass. In July, 1918, he went to 
California, as construction engineer for the 
Aberthaw Construction Co. In December, 1918, 
he entered the service of the Charles R. 
McCormick & Co., as production engineer. 

Mr. Blake made hosts of friends during his as- 
sociation with the wood-treating and tie pro- 
ducing industries, and did a great deal to pro- 
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mote harmonious action. Much of his work will 
live after him, a foundation for others to build 
upon. Charles R. McCormick and his associates 
expressed keen regrets for his loss. Numerous 
telegrams of sympathy have been received from 
eastern friends, including Matthew C. Brush, of 
Philadelphia, and President A. R. Joyce, of the 
American ood Preservers’ Association. He 
leaves a widow, Mrs. Grace T. Blake, and a son, 
Robert S., about eight years of age. His father, 
Percy M. Blake, of Boston, and two sisters, also 
survive. Funeral services were held on Jan. 15, 
at the chapel of the Oakland Crematorium, Rey. 
Francis J. Van Horn officiating. 


A. J. WEST, pioneer lumberman of Aberdeen, 
Wash., died at his home in that city on Tuesday 
morning, Jan. 11. He had not been ill and 
death came as he was sitting quietly in his ac- 
customed place in the family living room. Mr. 
West built the first mill in Aberdeen, it is said, 
having gone there from Michigan in 1883. The 
site of Aberdeen was then a dense forest, and 
the site selected was that occupied by the S. E. 
Slade Lumber Co. in later years. Mr. West 
operated that mill until 1905 when he sold his 
interest to S. E. Slade, of San Francisco. The 
equipment for the first mill was taken by Mr. 
West from Michigan, and it was necessary to 
take the machinery by boat from Portland. Mr. 
West also built the first bridge across the 
Wishkah and Chehalis rivers, and this bridge 
was retained as a private enterprise until about 
three years ago, when it was purchased by the 
city of Aberdeen. The A. J. West Lumber Co. 
is now a large shipper both by rail and by water. 

Mr. West was born in Ireland, Dec. 13, 1839, 
and came to the United States in 1863, settling 
in Michigan. In 1865 he married Miss Jennie 
Robinson. Two sons, Watson A. and Edward 
R. West, survive, both having been associated 
with their father in the management of the 
mill. Mr. West was a prominent Mason, and 
on Feb. 14, 1918, when the Aberdeen Lodge 
celebrated its 25th anniversary, Mr. West was 
made a life member. On Thursday, Jan. 13, in 
spite of a driving storm, Aberdeen citizens 
turned out in large numbers to honor Mr. 
West’s memory, and practically all business 
houses were closed during the funeral services. 


J. S. EMERSON, one of the best known oper- 
ators in the lumber industry of British Columbia, 
died at his residence in Vancouver, on Jan. 10. 
For many years he had been prominent as a log- 
ger and sawmill man, besides being active as a 
financier, largely in connection with the lumber 
industry. Twenty years ago he went to Van- 
eouver from Bellingham and. for some years 
subsequent to his arrival was perhaps the big- 
gest figure in the logging industry there. He 
built the mill at Port Moody now owned by the 
Thurston-Flavelle Lumber Co., and after that 
built a mill at Prince Rupert. Some years ago. 
he acquired interests in the Fiji Islands and 
W. Bell operated a hardwood mill there for him. 
This venture was disposed of, and after that he 
established a hardwood mill at Portland, Ore. 
Mr. Emerson was born in Ireland 63 years ago, 
but spent his early life in the United States. 
He leaves a widow, one son and one daughter. 


JAMES FRERET, assistant secretary of the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
with headquarters at New Orleans, La., died in 
that city on Jan. 16, following an operation for 
appendicitis. Mr. Freret was a native of Louisi- 
ana and a member of a prominent family. He 
was 51 years old, was a Spanish-American war 
veteran, and widely acquainted and popular. 
He had been with the Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers’ Association for a number of years. 
A widow and one child, a brother and 4 sister 
survive. 


HENRY WERTZ, of Rushville, Ind., was fa- 
tally injured in an automobile accident «( that 
place on Jan. 14. He died in a hospital! there 
several hours later. Mr. Wertz was a timber 
buyer for the Reynolds Manufacturing ©» He 
leaves a widow and one daughter. He wis 4 
brother of Daniel Wertz, president of the Maley 
& Wertz Lumber Co., of Evansville, Ind 


WILLIAM TILFORD LAWTON, the three: 
year-old son of Mr. and Mrs. William Clifford 
Lawton, of Seattle, Wash., died at the Seattle 
General Hospital last week after an operation. 
Mr. Lawton is well known as a lumberman, be- 
ing the vice-president of the Nettleton ! _—— 
Co., of Seattle. The child was the graméson 0 
William Tilford Lawton, of Baltimore, M«. 


FEVE L. HUNT, JR., hero of the wor’ war, 
was buried on Thursday, Jan. 13, at Shreveport, 
La., his former home. The big plant of th mr 
Manufacturing Co., at Cedar Grove, a suburd, 
was closed all day as a mark of respect to = 
memory, as Mr. Hunt was an official of = 
company. The body lay in state at the > pines 
Rite Cathedral all day and many citizens Drie 
it with a silent tribute. Mr. Hunt was killed pes 
the world war in France. He was one ol a 
most popular members of the Shreveport law = 
fraternity and was among the first to go fro 
that city when war was declared. 
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WHY MEN WEAR WHISKERS 


This analyzing motives is a rather ticklish job, 

To analyze the purpose of a person or a mob, 

To find the secret hidden underneath some fellow’s hat— 
And so don’t attempt it—I’m too wise enough for that. 
And yet there is a question that keeps bothering me tho: 


Why do men wear whiskers? 





that is what I’d like to know. 


I’ve sometimes thought it’s maybe just to hide a double chin; 
A moustache may be wanted for the germs to nestle in; 

A beard, if well extended, may pneumonia defy 

And makes unnecessary both a collar and a tie. 

[’ve thought of all the reasons people let their whiskers grow. 


Why do men wear whiskers? 


That is what I want to know. 


Perhaps because they’re lazy, and a crop of hay, b’gosh, 

When planted on the features leaves a little less to wash; 
Perhaps they like the perfume when cigar-stubs chance to singe; 
Perhaps they think their features will look better with a fringe. 
There surely is a reason they are decorated so. § 


Why do men wear whiskers? 


That is what I’d like to know. 


O men with such adornment, O fellows with a beard, 

Who long and silky whiskers have so marvelously reared, 
Go shave the bolshevikis off, go out and buy a tie, 

And let us look upon your face just once before you die. 

A beard’s so reminiscent of your yester-morning mush; 

So won’t you come and join us, and quit hiding in the brush? 


| Dedicated to Smith Bros., co-authors of one of the six best sellers 
among coughdrops] 


BETWEEN TRAINS 
Pontiac, MicH.—We hate to betray a confi- 
dence, and so we won’t. When we met up with 
the Corwin boys here at Pontiae tonight we 
asked them, ‘‘ How’s business?’’ ‘‘Don’t men- 
tion it,” replied the e. b. So we shan’t. 





Port Huron, Micu.—Paul Taylor was a mes- 
senger and we were a clerk in the Michigan 
house of representatives ’way back in—well, no 
matter when. Now Paul is in the lumber busi- 
ness in Port Huron—if there is any lumber 
business in Port Huron—and look what we are; 
but you’ll have to look hard. They had fixed it 
so Paul sat at our right at the Chamber of Com- 
merce dinner, and we enjoyed talking over old 
days—and nights. 

MILWAUKEE, Wis.—Speaking of business, and 
there being no lumber business to speak of, let’s 
speak of the shoe business. We came up here for 
the tenth annual convention of the National 
Shoe Retailers’ Association, and as we faced 
that audience of two thousand shoemen, with 
five thousand more shoemen outside that no- 
body seemed to be able to shoo into the meeting, 
at least until after we had got thru, we thought 
a lot of thoughts that weren’t about the shoe 
business at all but about the lumber business, of 
sacred memory. 

Mor one thing, we wished that somehow there 
might sometime be a national meeting of the 
lumber retailers of the country—the rank and 
file—like this national meeting of shoe men. 
We know so many good lumber retailers here 
anid there in the various States, from Boston to 
Boise and from Milwaukee to Memphis and from 
Detroit to Dallas, that we wish they could all 
meet and talk to each other individually and 
collectively, There are a good many reasons 
for that wish. ’ 

For one thing, these shoemen came to this 
meeting, many of them, convinced that business 
liad gone to pot and the shoe business more 
especially than any. If you had told any of 
them when they left home that he would buy any 
shoes while here he would have lawfed at you. 

But the manufacturers were here, and their 
samples, and their salesmen, and all.of a sud- 
a the shoe business came to life—and part of 
the reason was that that meeting suddenly gave 
Of thle ea em prehension of the magnitude 
thee Suu a and an appreciation of 

; ife. 
‘ ay ane — is to cast any aspersions 
but if —— hg er t le way they treated us, 
‘ S are necessary for the feet, so are 
Perhaps 


floors, and a roof over folks’ heads. 


lumbermen now and then ought to perk up a lit- 
tle and see what a service they are to mankind. 

For the shoemen here talked a lot about style 
as well as about use—but the lumberman deals 
with use rather than style. If selling shoes is a 
noble occupation, and we are prepared to agree 
it is, then lumber selling must entitle a man 
toa halo. For the sin of extravagance has been 
committed in the name of the great god Style, 
but seldom in the name of a home. 

In this big convention we learned also that the 
problems that confront retail shoemen are not 
so different from those that menace retail splin- 
ter merchants. The man just after us on the 
program was a chief special agent of a railroad, 
who was down to discuss ‘‘How Shoemen Can 
Help Proteet Shipments from Thieves.’’ Unfor- 
tunately we had to leave, so we did not hear 
how the railroad man proposed to reduce rail- 
road rates. Then our old familiar friend, ‘‘ The 
Psychology of Sales and Advertising,” was also 
present, but the highest psychology is some- 
times up against it when it runs into a lower 
price. Another man talked on hides, but we 
were not there to learn whose it was he took off. 
You can just see that we are all in the same 
boat, and just now there seem to be a few rocks 
in the navigation. 


Speaking of Grades— 
H. J. M., by the way, wrote: ‘‘ Have just 
read ‘Good and Bad.’ It is excellent.’’ 
People seem to disagree about poetry just the 
same as they do about lumber. 


FISHIN’ 
{Parody by W. H. E., Denver, Colo., with apologies 
to Prof. Rankin] 
Supposin’ fish don’t bite at first, 
What are you goin’ to do? 
Throw down your pole, chuck out your bait 
And say your fishin’s thru? 





You bet you ain’t; you're goin’ to fish, 
An’ fish, an’ fish, an’ wait 

Until you’ve ketched a bucketful 
Or used up all your bait 


Suppose collections don’t come at first, 
What are you goin’ to do? 

Throw up the sponge and kick yourself 
And growl, and fret, and stew ? 

You bet you ain’t: you’re goin’ to hustle 
An’ call, and call ag’in 

Until your accounts are all O. K., 
For grit is sure to win. 


Answers to Correspondents 
To H. J. M., Seattle, Wash.: May we not, 
in the words of our extinguished chief executive, 
thankya for your kind words? 
To B. S. W., Beaumont, Tex.: See above to 
H. J. M. 
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| Now’s the Time 
to Stock 


Oak 
Flooring 


Prove to home builders 
by having this flooring 
in stock that you can 
give them value. 


Every piece bespeaks 
merit and long wear. 


It’s a good seller the ‘year 
round. Better try a car. 


AMERICAN Ficcriss CO. 


Sales Office 
Nashville, Tennessee 
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OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Ex., 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight con- 
tracts and effecting quickest dispatch from seaboard. We 


handle all classes of cargo and have Special Department 
handling Export Lumber Shipments. ‘ 











Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S. A. 


Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 


The Cost of Growing Timber 2steteatine exzositon 
By RB. 8. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearbora St., CHICAGO 
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We have the following 


Dry Stock 


for immediate shipment 


10 Cars4/4 No. | Common & Better Biroh 
5/4 No. | Common & Better Birch 


Stri 
ar 
10 Cars 4/4 N 
3 Cars {x6 No. 
2 Cars (x4 No. 3 


Longer One & Two Fase 


ps Birch 
12 Cars 4/4 No. 2 Common 
(Cc x4 & Wid 


ler No. 


Common 


\_ Rib Lake Lumber Co., 
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Birch 
Common Bireh 
Birch 





Rib Lake, 


Wisconsin y, 














In Stockh— 


Established 
in 1869. 


Adolph Sturm Co. 


542-544 West Washington St., 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Veneered 


Panels 


DOWELS 


Fancy 
Veneers 
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Manufacturers of 


Arkansas 
Pine and 
Hardwoods 


Mills and Offices, 


Cargile, 


Telegraph Office, El Dorado, Ark. 


Lumber 
Company 


Arkansas 
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REMEMBER 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 

n_ Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
OOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 


Window Frames, Mouldings 
ooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 


Sash, Doors, Blinds, 
and Box Sh 











HARD MAPLE 
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Northern Hardwoods—pry sess 


FOSTER LUMBER COMPANY, 
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England’s Commercial Position 


Recent improvement in the exchange position 
of the pound sterling, altho its immediate effect 
on trade may be of a negative nature on account of 
the hesitancy of buyers abroad and altho the gains 
registered since the first of the year may be in part 
due to temporary influences, is sufficiently encour- 
aging to warrant optimism in any consideration of 
Great Britain’s ability to increase her buying 
power for American goods, says the Guaranty Trust 
Co., of New York City, in a report on conditions 
recently published. The undertone of the British 
exchange market continues firm, the bank says, and, 
despite fluctuations by which recent transactions 
have been marked, there are indications that the 
upward trend may have a decided salutary effect 
on the United Kingdom’s foreign trade. The Guar- 
anty likewise considers as significant the reflection 
of the sterling rise in many European rates, some 
of which have reached the highest marks in many 
months. Concerning Great Britain’s general for- 
eign trade outlook at the commencement of the new 
year the bank says: 

Great Britain, despite the numerous internal 
problems of finance and industry which she must 
courageously face and work out, may well enter 
the new year inspired by the progress shown dur- 
ing the last twelve months toward the recovery 
of her foreign trade. Exports last November were 
valued at £119,000,000, an increase of more than 
£7,000,000 as compared with October, and imports 
were valued at £144,000,000, a decrease of almost 
£6,000,000 as compared with the preceding month. 
It is estimated that the adverse trade balance was 
reduced by at least $700,000,000 during 1920. 

England realizes keenly the need for giving the 
utmost consideration during the coming months to 
the financing of her exports to the almost extinct 
markets in the impoverished nations where goods 
are urgently wanted but where depreciated ex- 
changes have made normal trade mpossible. Credit 
balances accumulated as a result of England’s un- 
precedented war purchases and subsequent credits 
established thru the mechanism of the Kingdom’s 
trade organization have been exhausted, and the 
slackening in British demand for raw materials 
has increased the difficulty of supplying fresh 
credits. However, with considerable sentiment 
favoring the extension of additional credit, it is 
not improbable that these potential markets of 
central and southeastern Europe may again become 
factors in Great Britain’s trade. 

Significant in considering Great Britain’s outlook 
are the figures recently issued by the Savings Bank 
Association of the State of New York, which show 
that the British Empire profited more in a mone- 
tary way.as a result of the war than any other 
nation, her estimated wealth now being approxi- 
mately 230 billion dollars, as compared with 130 
billions when the war started. This gain of 100 
billion dollars is attributed to the wealth added 
by the Mesopotamian oil fields, African territory 
taken from Germany and elimination of Germany 
as a trade competitor, and will serve as an im- 
portant asset in the recovery and expansion of for- 
eign trade. P 

Altho the problem of getting cash from European 
countries has been as serious with England as with 
the United States, and altho her production handi- 
eaps during the last five years have been even 
greater than ours, nevertheless Great Britain has 
in no sense let up in her campaign to cement her 
foreign connections during the time when it has 
been impossible to fill orders and to plan with in- 
creased vigor and determination to make British- 
made products more widely known over the world 
than ever before. Her perfected network of gov- 
ernmental and private organizations has continued 
actively during the period of economic depression 
to lay the foundation for future business and to 
wait. An example of this activity is the establish- 
ment by the Department of Overseas Trade of a 
permanent exhibition of foreign wares, comprising 
samples, specifications, foreign catalogues and other 
features which will aid British manufacturers and 
exporters in appraising the strength and character 
of competition to be met in foreign markets. The 
exhibition opened with about 100,000 samples and 
15,000 catalogues and is being steadily enlarged. 

The foreign trade position o* Great Britain, 
insofar as it is affected by the depreciated ex- 
changes of many of her customers, is parallel to 
our own, tho our problem is even more difficult 
owing to the fact that the United States dollar 
is at a premium in every country of the world. 
The result of England’s far-sighted policy has 
already been evidenced in the figures of her for- 
eign commerce. It must be given consideration in 
the United States in regarding the future of our 
own foreign trade. 


The West Coast Export Situation 


San Francisco, Cauir., Jan. 14.—The export 
situation is practically unchanged, altho there are 
continued inquiries from buyers who seem to be 
trying out the market. Australia is unable to buy, 
under existing conditions as to finances and rates 
of exchange. The movement of the wheat crop 
should help improve conditions after a few months. 
Offshore freights are soft, with rates showing a 
declining tendency and many vessels tied up for 


want of profitable cargoes. The Douglas Fir Ex- 
ploitation & Export Co., this city, sold about 
2,500,000 feet of lumber during the week. Export 
prices are being maintained. Mills are getting 
pretty well cleaned up on orders taken last year. 

The Redwood Export Co., this city, is still mak- 
ing shipments and has orders on the books to be 
filled during the first quarter of 1921. There is not 
much inquiry for redwood lumber, but it is ex. 
pected that there will be about as much business 
as last year. There are inquiries for redwood ties 
for the west coast of South America. 


Lumber Exports Thru Boston 


Boston, MAss., Jan. 19.—Exports of lumber for 
the port of Boston during November, 1920, were 
as follows: 

Kind 
Boards— 

Spruce 

Hardwood 


Value 


132,976 
$159,298 
This report for the month of November presents 
some interesting features. Chief is the tremendous 
falling off from previous months in the amount of 
boards exported from this port, usually amounting 
to nearly half a million feet. Another feature is 
the big increase in the amount of staves exported. 
These and the hogsheads always go to Bngland 
and Scotland. The class “other manufactures of 
wood,” always a big item, in this case amounts to 
nearly the entire lumber export. Usually board 
export from here exceeds this class in value. 


Valuable Cargo to India 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Jan. 15.—The most valuable 
cargo of lumber to leave a Canadian port went 
out a few days ago on the Canadian Government 
merchant marine steamer Cana@ian Inventor. It 
consisted of 3,800,000 feet of creosoted railway 
ties, shipped by the H. R. MacMillan Export Co, 
to Calcutta for the East India Railway Co. The 
full order was for 5,000,000 feet, but the steamer 
having to change over from oil to coal fuel less 
cargo space was available, and the remainder of 
the order will go forward on freighters going regu- 
larly from this port. What is more, another 
5,000,000 feet will be shipped in March. The cargo 
just shipped represents a value of $500,000, landed 
at Calcutta. This bisiness was obtained by H. R. 
MacMillan after two trips to India, and bidding 
was in competition with Australian hardwoods. 
Rot and white ants destroy ties in India, but it is 
expected that the creosoted fir will be immune from 
these troubles. 


Export Conditions Are Unchanged 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Jan. 17.—According to Harvey 
M. Dickson, secretary of the National Lumber Ex- 
porters’ Association, there is no change for the 
better in the foreign trade situation. Discussing 
the prevailing conditions last Saturday, he gave the 
following view of the state of things on the other 
side of the Atlantic: 

There has been little, if any change in the for- 
eign market situation during the last several 
weeks. There is apparently no life in any of the 
foreign markets; buying on the part of merchants 
is limited to their actual necessities; there is no 
speculative buying whatever; the hoped-for im- 
provement with the opening of 1921 has failed to 
materialize, and exporters may expect a continua- 
tion of the present situation for a month or two 
longer at least. Exporters have reduced their 
c.i.f. prices to the point where they can not be 
further reduced without loss, as prices quoted at 
present are in many instances less than the pro- 
duction cost. 

The best possible proof that brokers and buyers 
are not making purchases at this time is the fact 
that buyers are canceling orders given, on the 
slightest pretexts. There have been more cancela- 
tions of orders during the last month than during 
any previous month of 1920. Ocean freight rates 
have been slightly decreased and the rate of ex- 
change has improved considerably. In normal 
times a reduction in ocean freight rates and an 
improvement in exchange rates would have a teD- 
dency to increase export shipments, but at present 
the foreign buyers’ ideas of the value of AmericaD 
lumber are so far below the exporters’ ideas that 
business is impossible. 

The condition of all of the foreign markets is 
such that there is nothing to be gained by attempt 
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ing ‘o force the markets by making low quotations. 
The impression of brokers in the United Kingdom 
seeiis to be that with the coming of spring busi- 
ness -onditions will improve, and when these condi- 
tions do improve we may look for an improvement 
in export trade. 


Ocean Freight Market Reviewed 


there has been little or no change in the full 
carzo steamer market during the week and only a 
limited amount of chartering, say Lunham & Moore, 
New York ocean freight brokers, in their review of 
conditions of Jan. 15. Several large carriers were 
closed for coal to West Italy, but coal orders from 
all other sources were few. The general demand 
for tonnage for both prompt and forward delivery 
is light, and ample tonnage is available for all 
ecessities. Rates are steady, with but few quot- 

changes, 

(he sailing vessel market was quiet, and what 

little trading was reported was for West India and 








BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Land—Hammond-Park Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Liberty Lumber Co., of Kim- 
brough. 

Tuscaloosa—Alston-Parker Lumber Co., suc- 
ceeded by Alston Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $100,000. 

ARKANSAS. Fort Smith—Little River Land 
& Lumber Co. moved sales office from Allene, 
Ark., to 617 Garrison Avenue, Fort Smith. 

McCrory—M. D. Thompson & Sons, moving to 
McCrory from Grays, Ark. 

CALIFORNIA Watsonville—Hammond Lum- 
ber Co. succeeds Hihn-Hammond Lumber Co. 

Zelzah—Pioneer Lumber Co _ succeeded by 
Zelzah Lumber Yard. 

COLORADO. Pueblo—Knight-Foster Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Foster-Cushman Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

CONNECTICUT. Plainville—Plainville Lum- 
ber & Coal Co., incorporated with capital of 
$50,000, purchased business of Howard C. 
Thompson. 

ILLINOIS. Arcola—Arcola Building Material 
Co. and Goggin Construction Co. consolidated. 

Springfield—Virginia Timber Co. increasing 
capital from $25,000 to $100,000, changing name 
to Springfield-Pekin Sand & Gravel Co. 

Watseka—Watseka Lumber & Coal Co. suc- 
ceeded by Mackemer & McBroom Lumber & 
Coal Co. 

INDIANA. Indianapolis—Pivot City Sales 
Co.. succeeded by Pivot City Lumber Co. 

McGrawsville—Charles Sharp succeeded by 
Sharp & Overman. 


IOWA. Diagonal—McGee & Crawford suc- 
ceeded by A. L. Crawford. 

Hazleton—D. O. Evans succeeded by D. O. 
Evans & Co. 
wie wile Lumber Co. succeeds Geller & 


LOUISIANA. New Orleans—Southland Lum- 
ber & Trading Co., (Inc.) moving into new 

offices at 1218-1219 Whitney Central Building. 
.MASSACHUSETTS. Quincy—Gerard A. Hal- 
pin will move to 88 Tremont Street, Boston, 
Mass., and will operate under name of Pacific 
Coast Lumber Co. Will handle Pacific Coast 
or and shingles and represent coast firms 

New England territory. 

\'NNESOTA. Becker and Big Lake—W. S. 
lumber Co. succeeded by Central Lumber 
o£ Minneapolis. 

Kine and Mentor—Stenerson Bros. suc- 
ied by Stenerson Bros. Lumber Co. 
Sneapolis—Hayes Lumber Co., reorganized 
jayes-Buck Lumber Co. 

i SSISSIPPI. Pelahatchie—Gammill Lumber 
old to Albany Lumber Co., of Jackson, Miss. 
idian—Meridian Lumber Co. succeeds 
<asaw Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI. Iberia—W. L. Farnham & Son 
2eds W. L. Farnham. 

-=BRASKA. Cambridge-+Perry Lumber Co. 

. Sa + HO Co. 

Ss —Cook & r - 
pendent Lumber op. armean succeeds Inde 

N Ww JERSEY. Freehold—Newton F. Arms 

. re bo succeeds to Alonzo Brower. 
= W YORK. Batavia—M. Kyre Lumber Co. 
Solid to Spencer Lumber & Supply Co., of Detroit, 
. a Tanrencet will be in charge. 
SA oe ord-Bodge Lu . 
by C W. Bodge amen ae mber Co. succeeded 
Slo.,, 48--George W. Sloan succeeded by _G. W. 
3 iene Co., incorporated; capital, $40,000. 
turing urg—W. J. Pooler Lumber & Manufac- 
business o. (Inc.) being formed to take over 
Ogdensburg ana sicey be J. Pooler in 
Sees A 3 a z i 
es: Capital, $100,000. Malone in Saranac 


OH! 
by A. - ee. R. Crow & Bro., succeeded 
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coastwise account. There is a limited inquiry for 
tonnage for West India and coastwise trading, but 
practically no orders in any of the transatlantic, 
South American or long voyage trades. Rates 
have declined considerably, and the supply of ton- 
nage available for early loading is in excess of 
shippers’ needs. 


Japan Buys West Coast Lumber 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 15.—A single “open day” 
in transpacific freight rates has resulted in the 
booking of not less than 5,000,000 feet of Japanese 
squares for Japan, at a freight rate of $12.50 per 
thousand and a price so favorable to the consumer 
that the lumber will be laid down in Japan at a 
figure considerably less than the $45 freight rate 
which prevailed during the peak of the war times. 
The active buying for the brief interval shows that 
considerable lumber business is developing for the 
Orient. All the contracts were for parcel ship- 
ments, up to 500,000 feet. 








OKLAHOMA. Afton—R. C. Geck Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Hamilton Lumber Co. 

OREGON. Tillamook—Pleasant Valley Shingle 
Co. changing name to Pleasant Valley Box & 
Shingle Co., incorporated; capital, $4,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Oil City—Rush Barrel 
Works purchased plant of Pennsylvania Co- 
operage Co., at Reno, and business is con- 
solidated. 

Philadelphia—Wm. F. Nickel, Jr., 337 New- 
market Street, changing name to Wm F. 
Nickel Jr. & Bro. The brother, Charles Nickel, 
has been a member of the firm for some time. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Plankinton—Noble & 
Sutton Co. succeeded by Noble & Reasley. 

WASHINGTON. Grassmere—Grassmere 
Lumber Co.; R. G. King, Jr., sells interest. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—Carolina Pine 
Lumaber Co. sold property to Big Four Realty 
Co.; to be incorporated under name of Carolina 
Lumber Co. and capital increased from $50,000 
to $150,000. 

Morgantown—Morgantown Lumber Co. mov- 
ing offices to new building on Bridge Street. 

WISCONSIN. Neenah—E. F. Wieckert Lum- 
ber Co. (Estate) succeeded by E. F. Wieckert 
Lumber Co. (Inc.); capital, $125,000. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Kimbrough—Liberty Lumber Co., 
increasing capital to $500,000. 

Mobile—Bay City Export Co., increasing capi- 
tal from $25,000 to $100,000. 

Prichard—Morgan-Hall Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $10,000. 

Tuscaloosa—Premier Manufacturing Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000; ready-cut houses. 

ARKANSAS. Pine Bluff—J. F. McIntyre & 
Son, increasing capital from $200,000 to $300,000. 

Pine Bluff—Standard Lumber Co., increasing 
capital from $125,000 to $225,000. 

Newport—V. O. Jones Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $75,000; lumber manufacturing. 

FLORIDA. Fort Pierce—Pineda Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $300,000. 

IDAHO. Lewiston—Lewiston-Clarkston Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital $50,000. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Standard Cooperage & 
Woodenware Co., 2360 Milwaukee Avenue; in- 
corporated; capital, $10,000. 

Springfield—Virginia Timber Co. increasing 
capital from $25,000 to $100,000; changing name 
to Springfield-Pekin Sand & Gravel Co. 

INDIANA. Bargerville—Graham-Smith Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000. 

Crothersville—White Wood Products Co., in- 
creasing capital to $250,000. 

Indianapolis—American Sheet Wood Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $10,000. 

Terre Haute—Pierson-Allen Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $150,000. 

Warsaw—Warsaw Manufacturing Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $40,000. 

KANSAS. Lincoln—Exchange Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

KENTUCKY. Springfield — Pettus Lumber 
Co., increasing capital from $50,000 to $100,000. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—William F. Shin- 
nick & Co., incorporated; lumber. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Box Craft Co., 
a capital, $50,000; manufactures 
oxes. 

Hanson—Monponsett Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $50,000. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—H. L. Hahn Lumber & 
Supply Co., incorporated; capital, $75,000. 

Detroit—Wolverine Stair Works, incorporated; 
capital, $8,000. ‘ 

Flint—People’s Coal & Builders’ Supply Co., 
incorporated; capital, $150,000; coal, building 
materials and retail lumber. 

Grand Rapids—Grand Rapids Chair Co., in- 
creasing capital from $300,000 to $600,000. 











When Spring building and re- 
modeling begins there’ll be a 
good demand for oak floor- 
ing. Let us ship you a car or 
two of 


Acorn Brand 


*‘America’s Best Oak Flooring”’ 


You'll then be prepared to 
supply your customers prompt- 
ly. Our flooring is up to 
standard in every respect. 


Let us quote you prices. 


Nashville Hardwood 
Mainotice Flooring Co. 


and Mills, 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
































Basswood 


Alll grades of 4/74" in stock. 
Let us know your future 
requirements. 


Domestic Hardwoods, Inc. 
33 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 








St. Francis Delta 4 
Hardwoods emt. 


pa lumber a. from our own 
Tr manufactured in our own saw Cott 
mills. This means uniformity on all orders. ‘onwood 


Chapman & Dewey Lumber Co. 
Sales Office, Marked Tree, Ark. 
Memphis. Tenn. Kansas City’ Mo. } 
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Allied Sales Corporation, Inc. 
TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 
Handles output of 26 mills in Tuscaloosa Dis- 
trict. Specialty—Air Dried 1” and 2” Shortleaf 
10 to 16 ft. Also some small timbers 4x4 and 
x6. Our long suit is Short Log Run 2” Fram- 
ng—Dry and Dressed. 


“WESTERN SOFT PIN 
” gn ” on - 
No 78 - No.” ry © -* 5"; Immediate 
IDAHO WHITE PINE, NORTHERN WHITE PINE AND 
WAY—WHITE PINE LATH 


The John'C. King Lumber Co. 23,,!srien Bide. 

















An interesting exposition 


The Cost of Growing Ti of facts and figures, 


By R. 5. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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| Babcock Lumber Co 


PITTSBURGH, PA. : 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


“Keely -Jardwoods 


West Virginia 


West Coast Products 
N. C. Pine and Yellow Pine 
West Virginia Spruce and Hemlock 


BRANCH OFFICES: 

New, York City, 43 Wall St. 
Chicago, Ill, Monadnock Bldg. 
Providence, R: I., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich., Dime Savings Bank Bldg. 
South Bend, Ind., 261 Farmers Tr. Bldg. 
Johnstown, Pa. 











& Lumber 

ellow Pine tc: 
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THE GERMAIN COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 











[FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White & Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


ees PITTSBURGH, PA. | 


onnarock, Va. 














North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 





Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








PITTSBURGH, PA. 


* capital, $1,000,000. 








"THE LUMBERMEN'S 
SEARCHLIGHT 
BY M. M. FERGUSON 


One of the handiest lumber calculators on the 
market today. It contains tables of ready-made 
answers to freight rates; reducing board feet to 
pieces and pieces to board feet; lineal feet to 
board measure, including moulding; unusual 
methods of rechecking extensions and other val- 
uable information on making correct estimates, 
90 pages: size 4x9 [hip pocket edition] 
Bound in Cloth. Price $2.00 Postpaid 
ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 


Amertcapfiumberman 


431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 

















Grand Rapids—Hayes-Ionia Co., 
capital from $100,000 to $200,000. 

Grand Rapids—Turtle Lake Lumber Co., in- 
creasing capital from $400,000 to $600,000. 

Grand Rapids—Battjes Veneer Building 
SCT Co., increasing capital from $100,000 to 

Plymouth—Plymouth Lumber & Coal Co., in- 
creasing capital from $30,000 to $75,000. 

South Haven—S. E. Overton increasing capital 
from $250,000 to $600,000. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—J. E. Oren Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated. 

MISSISSIPPI. Hattiesburg — Firm Lumber 
Co., increasing capital from $100,000 to $200,000. 

NEBRASKA. Omaha—Weller Bros., increas- 
ing capital to $500,000. 

NEW YORK. Albany—Ontario White Pine 
Sales Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

Elmira—H. C. Spaulding Co., incorporated; 
capital, $150,000; lumber and coal business. 

New York—Eastern Terminal Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $100,000. 

New York—Pioneer Box & Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $5,000. 

Ogdensburg—W. J. Pooler Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

Rochester—Comstock Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $200,000. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Cathay—Hockley Lumber 
Co., incorporated. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—M. B. Farrin Lumber Co., 
increasing capital to $1,250,000. 

Lima—Slagle Lumber Co., increasing capital 
from $150,000 to $300,000. 

OKLAHOMA. Ponca City—American Lumber 
Co., increasing capital from $50,000 to $60,000. 

OREGON. Portland — Northwest Lumber 
Buyers, incorporated. 

Portland—Barnes-Lindsley Manufacturing Co., 
increasing capital to $150,000. 

Portland—Dant Russel increasing capital 
from $25,000 to $500,000. 

Portland—Thompson & Bullis Shingle Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $20,000. 

St. Helen’s—St. Helen’s Tie & Timber Co., in- 
corporated. 

TENNESSEE. Knoxville—Knoxville Tie & 
Timber Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

TEXAS. Brenhan—Farmers’ & Merchants’ 
aes Co., increasing capital from $35,000 to 

dU, . 

Dallas—Oak Cliff Lumber Co., increasing capi- 
tal from $30,000 to $60,000. 

Dallas—Trinity Lumber Co., increasing capital 
from $50,000 to $300,000. 

Falls City—Kowalik Lumber Co., 
capital from $10,000 to $25,000. 

Fort Stockton—Stockton Lumber Co., increas- 
ing capital from $15,000 to $40,000. 

Fort Worth—Cicero Smith Lumber Co., in- 
creasing capital to $800,000. 

San Antonio—Hillyer-Deutsch-Jarrett Co., in- 
creasing capital from $100,000 to $600,000. 

San Antonio—Petrich-Sauer Lumber Co., in- 
creasing capital to $300,000. 
VERMONT. Stowe—H. 
rated; capital, $50,000; 

lumber. 
WASHINGTON. Seattle—Stanwood Mill Co., 
increasing capital from $25,000 to $50,000. 
Tacoma—Veneer Products Co., incorporated. 
WEST _ VIRGINIA. Huntington—Carolina 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $150,000. 
Huntington—Holswade Land Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $100,000. 


WISCONSIN. Marshfield—Blum Brothers Box 


increasing 


increasing 


. Shaw, incorpo- 
department store and 


Co., incorporated; capital, $200,000 
Milwaukee—George J. Waetjen & Co., increas- 


ing capital from $50,000 to $150,000. 


Randolph—Randolph Wagon Works increasing 
capital to $250,000. 

Sheboygan—Garton Toy Co., increasing capital 
from $50,000 to $500,000. 

Sheboygan—Chris. Zelle Sons Co., 
rated; capital, $35,000; general 
manufacture. 

Wausau—W. H. Bissell Co., 


incorpo- 
woodworking 


incorporated, 


Wausau—Pier Lumber Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $50,000. 


NEW VENTURES 


ARIZONA. Tucson—Johnson & Koch, whole- 
sale lumber dealers of Phoenix, will open a 
branch in Tucson. 

ARKANSAS. Jesup—J. A. Reed & Sons will 
open for business about March 1. . . 

Mena—D. Russell recently began; shingle mill. 

CALIFORNIA. Long Beach—Century Lumber 
Co., recently began. 

COLORADO. Grand Valley—Bailey & Doll 
Bros., recently began; general merchandise and 
retail lumber. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—Atlantic Gulf Ex- 
port Co. (Inc.), recently began; naval stores. 

Kissimmee—Phillips Lumber Co. will open. 

INDIANA. Indianapolis—Nat F. Wolfe Lum- 
ber Co., recently began; commission. 

Ligonier—Holderman & Son, new lumber com- 
pany. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—National Lumber 
Agency; recently began; wholesale. 

New Orleans—Fleming Lumber Co., recently 
began; wholesale. 

Shreveport—O. O. Davis recently began; com- 
mission lumber. 
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MICHIGAN. Sturgis—T. S. Wait reece: 
gan; hardwood sawmill. 

Williamstown—Hager Lumber Co., of I 
installs branch. 

MISSISSIPPI. lLaurel—Morris Lumber (Co, 
recently began; wholesale. ' 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—C. W. Bodgs & Co 
recently began; wholesale. 

OKLAHOMA. Apperson—Main Lumb: ¢ 
of Tecumseh, Okla., establishing branch vird, 

OREGON. Eugene—Morris Lumber (o., re. 
cently began; wholesale. 

Portland—Cox-Tully Lumber Co., recent 
gan; wholesale. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Pittsburgh — Pic: 
Volk Lumber Co., recently began; wholes: je 

TENNESSEE. Huntsville—S. O. Moo: 
cently began lumber business. 

Lewisburg—Turner, Day & Woolworth | 
Co., of Louisville, installing branch. 

WISCONSIN. Rice Lake—Ashlin & Nelson 
recently began; manufacture sash and doors 


CASUALTIES 


FLORIDA. Pensacola—One million feet of ° 
lumber stored in yard of George Greenwood was 
destroyed by fire; loss about $50,000. 

GEORGIA. Macon—Standard Handle Co., 
plant destroyed by fire; loss, $60,000. 

Stone Mountain—(Suburb of Atlanta)—wWill 
McCurdy, loss by fire of about $10,000 worth of 
lumber. 

1OWA. Davenport—Mueller Lumber Co., loss 
by fire, $8,000. 

LOUISIANA. Kentwood—Plant of Natalbany 
Lumber Co., known as the Amos Kent plant, 
destroyed by fire; will be rebuilt. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Steele & 
Lumber Co., loss by fire, $2,000. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Northeastern Lum- 
ber Co., loss by fire. 

TENNESSEE. Murfreesboro—Nelson Lumber 
Co., loss by fire. 

TEXAS. Wichita Falls—Linn Boyd Lumber 
Co., plant and yards destroyed by fire; loss, 
$25,000. 

VIRGINIA. Norfolk—McEwen Lumber Co.. 
loss by fire. $35,000; machine shop destroyed; 
will be rebuilt. 

Kendalia—Sawmill of O. D. Hill destroyed; 
loss, $6,000. 

WISCONSIN. Phelps—Mill of Oliver Bren- 
wall, three miles south of here, damaged by 
fire; engine room, tools and belting destroyed. 

WYOMING. Laramie—Otto Lumber Co., loss 
by fire. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Sooke—Kelly-Johnson 
Lumber Co., mill destroyed by fire, with stock of 
cut lumber; loss partly covered by insurance. 
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TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


TacoMa, WASH., Jan. 15.—The George M. Harty 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co. has filed suit in the 
superior court of Pierce County against the Isley 
Lumber Co. and S. J. Pritchard and D. A. Graves 
for $10,168. The complainant alleges that in 
November, 1919, he contracted with the Isley Lum- 
ber Co., for a supply of lumber at $42 a thousang, 
and that in January, 1920, the mill was bought by 
Graves and Pritchard, who then refused to «arty 
out the contract. In consequence of this refusal 
the complainant alleges that he was forced to pay 
$62 a thousand for the lumber and asks demages 
for the alleged breach of contract. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 17.—In a suit file) Jan. 
14 in Spokane, the Pine Zone Lumber Cv asks 
$25,626 damages against the Ocean Lumber t. tor 
alleged refusal to accept lumber on contrac! after 
the crash in lumber prices occurred. In t! com- 
plaint the Pine Zone Lumber Co, alleges tat It 
obtained two orders for lumber last sprit and 
that the aggregate amount was 2,500,001 feet. 
After the first order was but partially delivered 
the Ocean Lumber Co. refused to accept ! 
shipments, alleged that the quality was !° 
is claimed. The Pine Zone Lumber Co, clai! 
bo was no justification for breaking ' 
ract. 


Toronto, OntT., Jan. 18.—MclIntosh Br 
ber manufacturers and planing mill oper: 
Bathurst and West Bathurst,’ N. B., are © 
to have made an assignment with liabilit: 
mated at $60,000 and assets at $90,000. 


HYMENEAL 


CLARK-SINCLAIR—Miss Madeline | ee 
clair, of Tacoma, Wash., was married to‘! a " 
M..Clark, department manager for the W'\' yoy 
Osgood Co., of Tacoma, on the evenin& ae 
12, at the Tacoma hotel in that city, Th« ion 
is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Robert ‘ ar 
clair, of 3715 North 8th Street, Taco. tn 
Clark has been associated with the Whe¢ pars 
Osgood Co. for several years, and the couple 
well known among the younger peop 
Tacoma. Following the ceremony a W‘ 
supper was served after which Mr. and Bi 
Clark departed for a short wedding trip 
will make their home in Tacoma. 
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Building Business by Trucks 


laisey & Dion (Inc.), of Chicago, handle hard- 

d lumber—kiln and air dried. In 1917 they 

{ ten horses for making deliveries; in 1920 

v have one horse and two trucks. 

\side from the more economical hauling pro- 

ted by trucks and other familiar advantages, the 

‘ect effect of the trucks on sales is interesting 

! shows a decided advantage gained by the lum- 

dealer whose hauling equipment is motorized. 
‘aking the quantity of sales in 1917 as a basis 
ot 100 percent it is found that in 1918 when 
ne truck replaced four horses the company’s 
sales jumped 40 percent. In 1919 they increased 
10 percent. When this was written, with two 
trucks and one horse the percentage of increase 
during 1920 was 140 percent. 

in other words, the firm is practically selling 
two and one-half times as much lumber as it did 
when its scope cf operations was limited to the 
delivery radius possible for the ten horses to 
cover. In the same way—figuring the expense of 
hauling by ten horses in 1917 as 100 percent— 
the expense of two trucks and one horse so far for 
1920 is 80 percent. 

E. C. Salveson, secretary of the company, says 


tralian subscribers and illustrates the growing in- 
terest in trucks, tractors and trailers in Australia. 
This is the second letter of inquiry regarding 
motorization ot deliveries received from Australia 
within two months. 

in starting the motorization of lumber deliveries 
it is best to go slow. In this case it would seem 
best to feel out the situation by first installing a 
light, rapid, 1-ton truck to do light delivery and 
maintain service-and at the same time try either 
a 4- or 5-ton machine for heavy deliveries or a 2- 
ton tractor with a 3-ton trailer. In a delivery 
problem of this kind either trucks alone or tractors 
in connection with trailers can be used with suc- 
cess. Trucks, equipped with wide beds, roller sys- 
tems and backed by the proper sort of equipment 
in the yards would be satisfactory; but trailers 
would be equally satisfactory. Many lumbermen in 
the United States are finding it very well worth 
while to have the tractors and trailers self con- 
tained ; that is, so that one trailer can be loading 
while the tractor is hauling another one to the 
point of delivery or bringing the third back to the 
yard. Roller equipped pick-up wagons, when used 
in connection with loading stands which in turn 
are equipped with rolls, give very satisfactory re- 
sults and can be used either in connection with 
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ONE OF MAISEY & DION’S PACKARDS READY TO START 


that these figures have shown them that trucks are 
not only logical but the only thing for a hardwood 
ousiness, 

We are absolutely satisfied with our Packard 


equipment,” he adds, “and wish to give the trucks 
cull credit for the increased business they have 
brought. No special effort was made to increase 
sales when our trucks were put on, the same 
numer of salesmen being employed during four 
yea: One expense that the trucks eliminate is 
that of leaving loaded wagons at a customer’s 
Plane until he needs them or wishes to unload 
them. We now deliver at the time our customer 


Tequires the wood. Quality and service has 


always been our slogan. The use of horses does 
not | ¢ into that scheme of things. When a hard- 
woo man first motorizes, possibly there will be 
a lii‘le friction over the idea of not leaving loads 
to disposed of at the customer’s convenience. 


A Sviesmen can settle this in a very few minutes 
with . straight from the shoulder talk on why it is 
not possible to do so.” 


———eaeeeeorrs—~S 


Australian Wants Truck Data 


At present, for our town and suburban deliv- 
‘ries, we use horses. Single horse loads weigh 1 
>, 8- and 4-horse loads range up to 5 _ tons. 
liver all classes of building material. Floor- 
‘nings, weatherboards, studs, joists, skirtings, 
8 ete., lengths varying from 10 to 30 feet, 
ially 40 feet. 
vould appreciate your advice as to most 
— form of motor traction. Our idea is to 
ave ‘he tractor and truck each self contained, so 
t » tractor would be delivering while empty 
trucks are being loaded. Is it possible, or would 

e tractor be too light for the load? Would you 
recommend & manufacturer? 


[The above communication was received from 
one of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S valued Aus- 









trucks or a tractor and one trailer equipped with 
rolls. 

Comment by readers of the Truck and Tractor 
Department is invited.—Ep1ror. } 





Prescott Tractors Make Fine Record 


A recent issue of the Four-L Bulletin, published 
by the Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen, at 
Portland, Ore., tells of a very fine hauling record 
made by D. Casciato, a Four-L man employed as 
a lumber tractor driver by the Wind River Lumber 
Co., Cascade Locks, Ore. In the Four-L Bulletin, 
C. E. Trevathan, secretary of the company, is 
quoted as follows: 

On March 11 we believe we made the record 
hauling for a lumber tractor at‘ this plant, when 
D. Casciato and his Prescott machine handled 99,- 
019 feet of lumber in eight hours. Mr. Casciato, 
who by the way is a loyal American and an en- 
thusiastic Four-L member, chains his loads and 
hauls back all empty trucks. The length of the 
haul from point of loading to unloading is 427 
yards. 

Many other stories of record breaking hauls 
with Prescott lumber tractors have been told. P. 
A. Bloomer, general manager of the Louisiana Long 
Leaf Lumber Co., mill at Fisher, La., reports that 
in one day one of his Prescott tractors and one 
man hauled 140,440 feet of lumber from the slip 
to the piles and from the piles to the planing mill 
and shipping platforms. Mr. Bloomer says this is 


more than four mules and four drivers had ever 
done. Mr. Bloomer’s yard planking is laid length- 
wise so that he can operate his Prescott tractors 
at loaded speeds of upward of ten miles an hour, 
enabling him to make the hauling records he does. 
The Louisiana Long Leaf Lumber Co. now uses 
a total of four Prescott tractors at the Fisher mill. 
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Wisconsin Veneer Co. 


Manufacturers 


Rhinelander, Wis. 











































A Brand to 
Tie to— 


Peerless 


ROCK MAPLE, BEECH 
AND BIRCH 


FLOORING 


manufactured according to standards guaranteed 
to hold trade and shipped in straight cars and car- 
goes or mixed with Hemlock Lumber, Lath, 
Shingles and Posts. 

Manufacturers of and dealers in Sta 

ing, Poles, Tiesand Hemlock Tan Bark. Bark Alc! 

manufacturers of Rotary Cut = 


The Northwestern n° 5 nel 


Gladstone, Mich. 1 & Lumber Company 
Chicago Office: 812 Monadnock Block. 


CanShip 
Quick 
ASH 
2 cars 4/4 No. 
SOFT 
icar 4/4 No. 






















































Dry Stock 


PINE 
| car 4/4 No. 4 





























2 ¢ 2 cars 2x12—I8’ Merch. 
5 cars 4/4 No tcar 2x!0—20’ Merch. 
6 cars 4/4 No. 2 tcar 2x!2—20’ Merch. 
fcar 5/4 No. 2 10 cars 2” No. 3 

HARD MAPLE core 3 
pean Sone fe Ae cary 

cars °o. o. , 
3 cars 6/4 No. 2 & Btr. cee eS eee 
tar eM unete? | cd omnes 
1 car 5/4 No. 2 & Btr. t car 4’ Merch. Tamarack 
1 car 6/4 No. 3 SHINGLES 
SP 2 cars Extra *A* Wh. Cedar 














RUCE 
1 car 4/4 No. 2 & No. 3 3 cars Standard *A* W. C. 


Scott & Howe Lumber Co. 


Band Mill. 
Seonemeall. tind. Sales Office, OSHKOSH, WIS. 













































































a im, 
- Complete Stocks of 


Northern Hardwoods 


now on hand suggest big values in the 
following items: 
Several cars 10/4" No. 1 Commen and Better Hard Maple 
Several cars 12/4" No. 1 Common and Better Hard Maple 
l car 10/4" No. 1 Common and Better Rock Elm 











































































































| 
| Tell us your needs 


Chas. Gill Lumber Co. 
K Wausau. Wisconsin “J 


( Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND 


HARDWOOD pe HARDWOOD 
LUM BE UTI, FLOORING 


| 5022 Paste Morgan S.. auraee CHICAGO! 
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Take your pen 
in hand and tell 
us your needs in 


Northern Hardwoods 
and Hemlock 


We specialize in these two woods and ° 
have had long experience in filling 
orders for retail yard sale and factory use. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 


Manufacturers 





— : 
Weidman 


& Son Co. 


TR2UT CREEK, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and Hemlock 
LUMBER 
SHINGLES 
LATH 











t 
The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Mill Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


Hemlock * . Hardwood 
Lumber, Lath and Shingles 








Northern Forest Products 








Bradley, Miller & Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath 


(Michigan " 
BEECH 


5-8’’, 4-4’, 6-4’? log run. 
High’ grade, dry, ready to load. 


Send us Your Inquiries 


\_ The Coulter Lumber Company, fick’ Basie 


MAPLE Fer uick sate: 


a4th. 2 Com. Face 50M 6-4 6” & wdr. C.& B. 
200M 4-4 White 300M 4 6” &wdr.No.1&2C. 
80M 4-4 No.1 C&B. 15M 6-4 iar 


300M 4-4 No. 1&2 Com. 250M 10-4 
60M 5-4 White 150M ic te ze at 
100M 5-4 No, 3 Common 50M 

200M 8-4 No. 3 


Yon Piaten-Fox Co., mitls at Iron Mountain, Mich. 


Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4 se"= 


of letters 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their vlews 
on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber 
business. These letters offer many excellent ideas and it wil) 
repay any retail Jumber dealer to read them carefully.. 


Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicage 






































INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Jan. 17.—There is very little change to 
be seen in the hardwood situation in Indianapolis. 
Demand both from industrials and from the retail 
trade is off. The trade here is pretty well con- 
vinced that the market has reached the low figure, 
but buying is of the emergency sort only and is not 
heavy. Stocks of most yards, while not large, yet 
are well balanced. The dealers are optimistic con- 
cerning spring demand, but few of them look for 
anything like a normal demand until April. The 
industries using large quantities are marking time 
for the inost part, but some of them are gradually 
increasing production. A recent announcement 
that the large automobile plants were planning to 
resume by Feb. 1 has had an effect on the activities 
of the body building plants here. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Jan. 17.—A better tone has developed in the 
lumber business in Columbus and central Ohio terri- 
tory. More inquiries are coming in, some of which 
are developing into orders. 

F. B. Pryor, sales manager, W. M. Ritter Lumber 
Co., said, “There is a little better tone to the 
hardwood trade during the past week. Inquiries 
are much more numerous and we are now getting 
a few orders every day. Consequently the situa- 
tion is more encouraging. The mills are still sus- 
pended and it is not known when they will resume 
operations.’’ Mr. Pryor recently returned from a 
meeting of salesmen and department managers of 
the office at Philadelphia where reports ‘were re- 
ceived. The salesmen attached to that department 
report an improvement as dealers are beginning to 
look around and factories are also making in- 
quiries. 

E. Doddington, head of the E. Doddington Co., 
large retailer of lumber and millwork, has gone to 
Florida for the winter. 

E. M. Starck, secretary American Column and 
Lumber Co., reports a larger amount of confidence 
in lumber circles but this has not reached the 
point where buying has increased to any extent. 
Railroads would buy a good deal if they had the 
finances, but as it is there are some orders from 
that source. The mills of the company at Stark, 
W. Va., are being operated at 50 percent capacity. 

H. R. Allen, of the H. R. Allen Lumber Co., 
went south recently to look over the southern pine 


situation. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Jan. 19.—At the regular meeting of the Buffalo 
Lumber Exchange last Friday the chief speaker 
was William F. MacGlashan, president of the 
Beaver Board companies, who spoke on business 
prospects for the coming year. He said that he 
looked for improvement to set in in good shape by 
April 1 and that the outlook was one calling for 
optimism. The meeting was largely attended. 

At the Chamber of Commerce election last week 
William L. Henrichs was a successful candidate 
for director. He had the endorsement of the 
lumber organizations here and a campaign com- 
mittee of lumbermen was active at the polls. It 
consisted of Fred M. Sullivan as captain, and 
Charles N. Perrin, Harry L. Abbott, George J. 
Zimmermann and Elmer J. Sturm. 

The Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corporation has prac- 
tically suspended work on the new factory build- 
ings which it began here several months ago. The 
plant was to cost about $10,000,000 and much of 
it has been completed. 

Mayor Buck last week interviewed brick deal- 
ers and bricklayers to determine whether the city 
would be able to carry out its building program. 
The bricklayers claimed that they should receive 
an increase in wages from $1 to $1.25 an hour and 
that this increase would be taken out of profiteers 
and not from the public. They claimed that brick 
had been advanced from $8.50 to $32 a thousand. 
The brick dealers showed data to prove that the 
bricklayers were the profiteers and that they laid 
a:good many less bricks at present high wages 
than formerly. Yard prices on brick never reached 
$32, they said, and were now $18. The city will 
not go ahead in the face of high wages and high 
prices and its work may be deferred for some time. 

The committee on European Relief, of which A. 
C. Goodyear is chairman, reports a number of large 
contributions from lumbermen. The largest is from 
the Hugh McLean Lumber Co., which gave $5,000. 
Other good sized subscriptions were received from 
Blakeslee, Perrin & Darling, Atuantic Lumber Co., 
Graves, Manbert & George, William Henrich’s Sons’ 
Co., Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Co., Standard 
Hardwood Lumber Co., and W. W. Reilley & Bro. 

A. I. Reckhow, of the A. G. Hauenstein Lumber 





Co., and Burton E. Hurd, of Hurd Bros., have gone 
to Montgomery and Mobile on a business and 
hunting trip. 

C. Walter Betts has returnea from a pleasure 
and business trip to New York and Philadelphia. 
He found little doing in the retail yards, burt a 
hopeful feeling was manifest on account’ of the 
need of housing accommodations. 

Maurice M. Wall was last week elected one of 
the directors of the Greater Buffalo Advertising 


Club. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Jan. 17.—There has been a barely perceptible 
improvement in shipments on new business during 
the last week. Inquiries are better and some 
orders for hardwoods are developing. There has 
been a lot of quoting of late, principally where 
buyers wanted prices on which to figure inven- 
tories. It is claimed that quotations are showing 
a considerable range just now, as the trade is not 
very well together on prices, and it is largely a 
question of how badly any one operator desires 
to sell. 

The I. B. Wilcox Lumber Co. has recently pur- 
chased machinery. which is now being shipped to 
Burdette, Miss., where the company is rebuilding 
its burned sawmill. The concern has about 2,000,- 
000 feet of hardwood on the yard, and expects to 
have the new mill running by the time any heavy 
demand is experienced. 

Harry W. Embry, of the Embry Lumber and 
Embry Box companies, reported the recent arrival 
of Harry W. Embry, jr., which gives him three 
boys, as he explained, one for the lumber end of 
the business, one for the wooden box department, 
and one for the wire bound box division. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 


Jan. 17.—Manufacturers report a marked im- 
provement in actual orders received during the 
last week. It is estimated that the volume is 
greater than during any comparative period in the 
last three months. The demand is largely for 
higher grades of assorted items and calls for 
prompt shipment, indicating that consumers are 
buying conservatively for their immediate use. 

Maple flooring manufacturers report consider- 
able improvement in business, with several sizable 
orders received during the week. It appears to be 
generally conceded that values have reached bot- 
tom on this commodity and a revival of buying is 
expected in the near future. 

Box manufacturing operations are still cur- 
tailed but box makers*‘report a great improvement 
in inquiries. One manufacturer stated that he 
could operate to full capacity if orders developed 
from half of the business figured on. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Jan. 18.—The revival of general industrial busi- 
ness in this city is having its effects on the lum- 
ber situation, according to reports from local lum- 
bermen who say that requirements from manufac- 
turing plants are beginning to pick up. Many of 
the smaller corporations are noticing increases in 
orders which show a gradual resumption of activi- 
ties. Large concerns also are finding business 
growing better daily, altho present forces are not 
being increased materially. That industries are 
buying more lumber and getting things in shape 
is the statement of an official of the John Schroeder 
Lumber Co. Industries in the woodworking line 
are gradually finding conditions improving, aitho 
some report that wage adjustments are becoming 
necessary to reduce costs in order to secure husi- 
ness at new prices, } 

Recent developments in the construction anc 
building line are exceptionally favorable. The city 
housing commission expects to complete plans with 
in a few days for launching the project of the 
Garden Homes Co., which seeks to build homes ‘ 
groups of about fifty that will be obtainable on 
the time payment plan. Inquiries among lum! 
dealers are looked at as indications of extensi" 
operations in residence construction early in sprin< 
Building permits already are beginning tc 
improvement and for the first time in sey rl 
months the value of permits issued are in excess 
of the same period of the previous year. Several 
large projects have also been announced this ‘ 
to be started as soon as weather conditions become 
favorable. 

General expressions of optimism were the tone 
of the convention of the Wisconsin Master Build- 
ers’ Association in session at Janesville during the 
last week. Nearly 400 contractors from all over 
Wisconsin attended. It was believed that build- 
ing operations will show large increases this year 
as a result of the drop in prices of building 1™a- 
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terials with the return of the normal wage scale, 
which the delegates felt are certain to come. Ad- 
dresses made at the meeting show sentiment heart- 
ily in favor of the open shop policy or “the Amer- 
ican plan.” This plan is being adopted in many 
cities with success, it was reported, and has re- 
sulted in greater production. 

The Milwaukee hardwood market is not showing 
any particular improvement, altho showing a firmer 
tone, and the demand will probably not increase 
appreciably for several weeks more. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Jan. 17.—Leading building contractors of west- 
ern Michigan have been invited to attend a dinner 
meeting here Jan. 25 for the purpose of discussing 
general trade conditions. The meeting is to be held 


under auspices of the Building Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation of Grand Rapids and is expected to be at- 
tended by about sixty visitors in addition to the 


local contractors. 

The Grand Rapids Lumber Co. has awarded a 
contract for an addition to its present building, 
the addition to include a lumber shed and office 
facilities. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Jan. 17.—The lumber outlook is assuming a 
more cheering aspect as the season advances and 
it is confidently believed that before long normal 
conditions will prevail. 

The von Platen Lumber Co. at Iron Mountain 
has not curtailed woods work. The Michigan Iron, 
Land & Lumber Co., controlled by Henry Ford, has 
issued orders te contracters in the Iron Mountain 
district to suspend cutting and shipping of logs 
until further notice. Similar instructions were 
issued to contractors by the I. Stephenson Co., of 
Wells. The Northern Sawmill Co. at Segola is 
operating along the usual lines and the input of 
logs will exceed 20,000,000 feet. The sawmill is 
running with the usual crew. Ther@ has been 
some reduction in wages, the schedule averaging 
$45 to $65 a month, somewhat higher than in 
other districts. 

After being closed down since last October the 
Johnson Lumber Co.’s mill at Escanaba resumed 
this week. The company purchased 6,000,000 feet, 
which is the heaviest cut ever handled by the mill. 
The Escanaba Manufacturing Co. expects to re- 
sume work the first of the incoming week. 

The Anderson mill at Dollar Bay Settlement has 
been closed, due to a sale which took place during 
the week. The purchasers were Clark R. Ladd, 
of Bay City, and A. J. Rowen, of the Soo, a part of 
the outfit being taken by each. The part purchased 
by Mr. Ladd will be taken to Bay Mills, where it 
will be used in the manufacture of fish boxes; 
while Mr. Rowan will transport his share to Cot- 
tage Park, where it will be used in the manufac- 
ture of box wood. ° 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Jan. 17.—Prospect of revival of house building 
in the Cleveland district is seen by lumbermen 
here in the announcement of the Guardian Savings 
& Loan Co, that it is ready to apportion about 
$1,000,000 of Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
funds for loans on small housing operations. 

The outlook for the building industry as seen 
from other angles was discussed at a special meet- 
ing of the Cleveland Builders’ Exchange this week. 
Arch C. Klumph, president Cuyahoga Lumber Co., 
discussed present prices on lumber, pointing out 
that material is being bought from producers at 
less than the cost of production, and he indicated 
that the reduction of retail lumber prices by 40 
percent from the peak level of last March means 
oe - bottom in this material has been about 

ached, 

The question of reducing wages of building 
trades labor now is being discussed by the Build- 
ing Trades Employers’ Association. This will be 
Opposed by the Building Trades Council, parent 
body of building trades unions, with a total mem- 
bership of thirty-two thousand men, according to 
J. r. Bishop, secretary of the council. 

Figures were produced by G. S. Summerell, 
building commissioner, to show that while there 
have been fewer residences built here in 1920, they 
have cost almost as much as twice the number of 
houses built in 1919. Last year 1,800 houses, at 
a cost of $10,819,000, were built, against 2,900 
houses at a cost of $14,710,000 in 1919. 

‘ Miss 6 atherine M. Drown, advertising manager 
ge Creek Lumber Co., Toledo, speaking before 
: e Cleveland Woman’s Club, this week, described 
ow business has been built up thru advertising 
Modern methods of home building, appealing di- 
—— to the woman who will live and work in the 
ouse that is built for her. Miss Drown’s work 
Consists largely of attracting people to her com- 
oat aiding them personally in planning 
a th fomes, She will speak before the convention 
€ Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers 


at Columbus,.Jan. 27, 





MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Jan. 17.—Very little, if any, increase is reported 
in demand for hardwood lumber here. Members 
of the trade say that inquiries are being received 
but that these are resulting in the booking of very 
few orders. The tone of the market is reported 
healthy but this is due primarily to the fact that 


- there is no pressure to sell and to the additional 


fact that there is no tendency by owners to dis- 
pose of their present holdings unless they are able 
to get something above replacement costs. There 
is a little export buying and some orders are being 
placed by domestic consumers. There is still, 
however, a marked disposition by the consuming 
and distributing interests to confine their buying 
to immediate requirements. This, perhaps more 
than anything else, is responsible for the limited 
quantities of lumber now changing hands. 

There is a general feeling that there will be 
gradual increase in business as the year progresses 
but it is conceded that immediate prospects for 
revival of activity, except in a small way, are not 
particularly encouraging. In the meantime, manu- 
facturers are pursuing what they consider the 
wisest course under the circumstances—keeping 
their production down to extremely small propor- 
tions. Curtailment is gradually increasing and 
there is nothing suggestive of resumption of opera- 
tions by southern manufacturers very soon. 


Highly unfavorable weather is noted in the val- 
ley area. Sleet and snow have fallen during the 
last few days over important areas and rains have 
followed the sleet and snow, with the result that 
the South is in the very midst of its usual winter 
“slush.”” Under prevailing conditions it is difficult 
for the few firms that are continuing production 
to make headway, with the result that it is not 
overstating the case to say that less hardwood 
lumber is being manufactured in the South than 
was ever previously known at this or any other 
season of the year. 

Representatives of the Memphis Real Estate 
Association have returned from Atlanta where 
they went to argue in favor of the establishment 
of a loan bank at Memphis which would carry 
loans on homes and other structures in process of 
erection. Those who participated in this argu- 
ment are of the opinion that, with the usual 
agencies, including the banks, holding building in 
check by refusal to advance funds, the Federal 
reserve bank should take action calculated to 
foster the building industry. Nothing will be 
known for some days as to the probable action of 
the authorities to whom the appeal was made. In 
the meantime, building operations in Memphis 
thus far this year have been extremely light. 





MUSHED IN FROM THE ICY NORTH 


QuEBEC, QuE., Jan. 15.—The difference be- 
tween travel in the icy north for trained 
foresters and inexperienced aviators was 
shown today when, while New York was wel- 
coming home the three fliers who had escaped 
the terrors of the North with stories of fright- 
ful suffering, two foresters came in from much 
farther North, happy, healthy and not hungry. 

S. J. Hall, of Utica, N. Y., and G. L. Knapp- 
ton, of Bangor, Me., reached the rail head at 
the Saguenay River today with four Indians 
and dog sleds, after mushing three hundred 
miles in from northern Quebee. They had 
been in the northern Quebee bush for three 
months, eighty miles from the nearest 
settlement, and came out in perfect condition. 
The two foresters went in to cruise a 
tract of 300 square miles of timber for pulp 
wood. They were sent out three months ago 
by James D. Lacey & Co., of New York, to 
make an investigation, it is said, in the inter- 
est of a northern New York paper manufac- 
turer, who had called the Lacey company to 
his aid in making a survey. The men went 
by steamer to Godbout, on the North Shore, 
and thence by canoe with Indian packers, for 
eighty miles, until they established camp be- 
yond the Height of Land, which divides the 
Quebee north shore region from the Labrador 
district. It took sixteen days to make the 
trip, for there were sixteen portages, and much 
of the paddling was up stream. 

When their cruise was completed, the rivers 
had frozen up and it was necessary to make 
the trip out by dog train, a 300-mile journey 
to Quebec. The trip was uneventful they said, 
for they were prepared to meet hardships, and 
earried sufficient supplies. 





Spiral Stairway in Lounge Room of Grand Canyon 
Hotel, Yellowstone Park, finished in Birck 


Birch 


The Peer of Woods 
For Interior Finish 


is living up to its reputation for big value 
and is now generally used in the more 
pretentious public buildings as well as in 
private homes. 


Past experience has taught the compe- 
tent wood finisher that Birch is the ideal 
foundation for enamel finish and is the only 
wood tc use as a base for the new and 
wonderful silver gray effect so much in use. 


The susceptibility of Birch to the various 
stains and finishes in vogue today makes it 
truly the Peer of Woods for Interior Finish 
for it can be stained to imitate the more 
expensive woods. 


With some of the most particular archi- 
tects and builders choosing Birch for use 
throughout homes and public buildings, it’s 
a pretty safe bet that 


Every Dealer Can Sell Birch 


In fact, dealers everywhere are realizing that the 
one way to hold trade at home is to be alive to 
builders’ demands and. supply them with wood that 














is 

Every week and month 
your customers are being 
told, through magazines 
of national circulation, 
the many advantages 
and economy offered in 
the use of Birch. Put in 
a stock of it now and get your share of the orders 
that will come from this advertising. 





Any of the firms below wi'l be glad to 
quote you prices and send you a copy 
of their Birch Book ‘‘A’’—write them. 





MASON-DONALDSON LUMBER CO.,) I. STEPHENSON CO., 
Rhine r, Wis. Wells, Mich. 
SAWYER GOODMAN CO., 
Marinette, Wis. BAY DE NOQUET CO., 
OCONTO COMPANY, Nehme, Mich. 
817 Railway Exch., Chicago, lll.) wep sTEGER LAND & LBR. CO. 
GOODMAN LUMBER CO., Blackwell, Wis. 
Goodman, Wis. 
WORCESTER LBR. CO., Ltd. | B. HEINEMANN LUMBER CO., 
Chassell, Mich. Wausau, Wis. 
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Longleaf Yellow Pine 
Timbers @> 
Rough or Dressed in 


No. 1 Common or with 
Heart specifications. 





We can also furnish 
Finish, Boards, Flooring, 
Ceiling, Etc. 

Memphis, 


KEFF A. SMITH, “eae? 


We also handle Southern Hardwoods, Red 
Cedar Shingles, Cypress Shingles. 


Ask for Booklet ‘‘ Appreciation’’ written 
by some of our pleased customers. 








Mr. Wholesaler—Our Specialty Is 
¥% and % CEILING 


and BEVEL SIDING in 
SOFT YELLOW PINE 


STOVER LUMBER CO. 
pte Mobile, Ala. 


changed from 
Crichton Lumber Co. 








Long and Short Leaf 


Yellow Pine 


Manufactured and Graded Right 
Big Sandy Lumber Co., Inc. 


pea Holl, ("te") Ale 








Hempstead Planing 
MOBILE, ALA. Mill Co. 

3%” and %” Ceiling and Bevel Siding from 

Southern Yellow Pine 


Grades you may depend on. 








Sold Exclusively Through Wholesalers. 


LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 








Lutcher & Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


CYPRESS 


LUMBER, LATH and SHINGLES 








Cc. R. BROWNELL 


Brownell-Drews. erases 


Lumber Co.,Ltd. "=, 


Vice-Pres. 
GUS. DREWS 
MORGAN CITY, LA. 
Dealers in and Manufacturers of 


LA. RED CYPRESS 


BAND SAWED LUMBER AND SHINGLES 











The Cost of Growing Timber An ‘teresting exposition 
By BR. &. Kellegg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 Se. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 





BELLINGHAM, WASH. —° 


Jan, 15.—After an idleness of several weeks the 
Morrison Mill Co.’s plant in this city will resume 
operations on a limited scale next week, says Man- 


ager Archie Morrison. He is uncertain whether 
the plant will run steadily. The company has 
just finished building a 125-foot brick stack and 
installing a new burner top. No other mill con- 
cerns are sure when they will operate again. The 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, the E. K. Wood 
Lumber Co. and the Puget Sound Sawmills & 
Shingle Co. will make water shipments this month. 
At the Bloedel Donovan docks the schooner Alice 
Cooke will get away this month with a Honolulu 
shipment. From the E. K. Wood mill the steam- 
ship Siskiyou has sailed for California with 1,000,- 
000 feet and the schooner Vigilant has cleared 
with 1,700,000 feet for Australia. The motorship 
Sierra is due at this mill in about a week to load 
1,250,000 feet for Peru. The Puget Sound Saw- 
mills & Shingle Co. will begin loading the steam- 
ship Henry T. Scott in January with 275,000 feet 
of boards for Redondo. 

The Western Woodworking Co., of this city, has 
purchased a site for a new and larger factory and 
will erect an uptodate plant, states W. H. Meyers, 
controlling owner. It will specialize in sash and 
doors. 

Sales Manager P. C. Peterson, of the Puget 
Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co., has returned from 
a trip to Vancouver, B. C. He reports that the 
lumbermen he met there are optimistic, believing 
that conditions will show improvement by next 


spring. 
EVERETT, WASH. 


Jan. 15.—Another shift in the ownership of the 
shingle plant here of the Garriott Manufacturing 
Co. took place this week when that corporation dis- 
posed of its waterfront holdings here to a partner- 
ship composed of C. E. Sutherland and A. M. 
Bailey. By the transfer A. C. Edwards, as presi- 
dent, and Fred W. Tilley, as secretary of the Gar- 
riott organization, are retired from the shingle 
business here. The Garriott corporation purchased 
the plant early in 1920 and made some extensive 
expansion in machinery and housing, only to lose 
nearly all of the plant by fire late in the summer. 
Despite the slump in the shingle market then 
developing the plant was rebuilt, with five ma- 
chines, and the plant invoiced at about $75,000. 
After taking over the mill the Garriott company 
purchased forty acres of tide lands. These were 
included in the sale to the partnership now in 
charge. The plant is located on the Fourteenth 
Street dock and has not been in operation for two 
or more months. C. E. Sutherland, of the new 
ownership, is a veteran shingle maker of Skagit 
County and is owner of a plant at Erloch, where 
he resides. His partner is A. M. Bailey, of the 
shingle distributing firm of Conner & Bailey, sell- 
ing representatives of the Clough-Hartley inter- 
ests. Late in its life the Garriott interests changed 
the name of the firm to that of Garriott Lumber 
& Shingle Co. Whether the new firm will change 
this designation is not determined, but probably 
some change in title will be made. 

Conditions of the industry here this week re- 
main virtually unchanged. With two exceptions 
all the shingle mills are idle, the Everbest, on the 
bay, and the Golden West, on the river, both pro- 
ducing small quantities, are in operation. None 
of the lumber mills is turning and none of the 
operators is willing to essay a guess regarding the 
probable time of resumption. All agree that they 
must await the time when conditions force a re- 
sumption of building operations and a demand for 
their product is created. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Jan. 15.—The Donovan Lumber Co., of Aber- 
deen, is adding to its docks which, when the addi- 
tion is completed, will have a frontage of 850 feet. 
It is also raising its loading platforms and gener- 
ally overhauling the mill. A new boiler is also 
being installed. The date that operations will be 
Yesumed has not yet been fixed and in the mean- 
time the entire plant is being put in good condi- 
tion. The Donovan company ran a day and night 
shift for an entire year without a 24-hour shut- 
down and is taking advantage of the lull in the 
lumber market to make such repairs and changes 
as are needed. 

A new scale for mill workers which will date 
back to Jan. 1 was fixed at a meeting of the mill 
operators and representatives of the Loyal Legion 
held here on Monday last. The minimum wage 
will be $4. All conferences in regard to wages 
must be attended by the employees’ representatives 


as well as by employers, in order that harmon) may 
be maintained. 

The 9,500-ton vessel Coazret arrived Monday in 
the Harbor and is taking on a cargo of 3,500,000 


feet of lumber for shipment to China. The cargo 
is being loaded by the Bay City Lumber (»., of 
Aberdeen, and the Grays Harbor Commercia! Co,, 
of Cosmopolis. 

A. L. Davenport, manager Pacific Lumber 
Agency, is chairman of the committee appointed 
to entertain the delegation of Mountain States re 
tailers who are expected here Jan. 21. Ii the 
weather permits it is hoped to be able to give the 


visitors a chance to see the logging camps in the 
vicinity, altho at present the largest camps are not 
operating. 

Grays Harbor cargo shipments for the year 


1920 were 362,500,000 feet carried in 401 ves 
sels, as compared with 269,838,000 for 1919, the 
gain being 72,712,000 feet for the year. Rail ship 
ments aggregated 173,650.000, estimating 25,000 
feet to the car. There were 6,946 cars shipped 
Cargo shipments from the Harbor have been 
steadily on the decline since 1912, when the total 
cargoes aggregated 486,313,000 feet. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


Jan. 15.—About 10 percent of the mills are run 
ning part time in this district and shipments are 
in about the same proportion. But little business 
is being booked. The minimum scale of wages 
went into effect Jan. 1, which was a cut of 25 
percent, making the rate for common labor 45 cents 
an hour. Logs have taken a big drop. The new 
list is: FirgNo. 1, $20; No. 2, $16; No. 3, $12. 
Some predict that this decline will also affect the 
price of lumber and expect another decline by 


Feb. 1. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
Jan. 15.—Northwest lumbermen do not view 


with concern the investigation by the Department 
of Justice of the national and regional lumber- 
men’s associations, which was announced from 
Washington, D. C., Jan. 10. Members of the West- 
ern Pine Manufacturers’ Association and lumber- 
men of other associations of the Northwest do not 
consider they are breaking the law nor eliminating 
competition by distributing lumber price lists of 
the various mill companies, according to J. P. 
McGoldrick, of the McGoldrick Lumber Co., and 
prominent in the Western Pine Association. Mr. 
McGoldrick states that price lists are used by the 
various lumber establishments of Spokane and the 
Northwest, but defends the practice as being com- 
mon in all commercial and manufacturing lines. 
The International Timberworkers’ Union is con- 
ducting a secret membership campaign in the mills 
and camps of the Northwest for the purpose of 
undermining the influence of the Loyal Legion of 
Loggers & Lumbermen, according to statements 
made before the Spokane Central Labor Council 
by E. J. Dyke, organizer for the international 
union. The recent decision of districts 9 and 10 
or the legion to accept a reduction of 10 cents has 
added fuel to the bitter antagonism of the Inter- 
national Timberworkers’ Union, which has given 
publicity to an intention of opposing any wage 
reduction in lumbering and logging operations. 
The sawmill of the Long Lake Lumber o. at 
Long Lake, Wash., is being moved and rebuilt to 
place it above the new level of water which will 
be established by the apron on the Washington 
Water Power dam. The Brown brothers, Dave 
and James, and Herman Laumeister acquired the 
plant last summer and went thru a very success: 
ful season at the present site. The mill is being 
moved from leased ground to property owned by 
the company. The owners formerly operated the 
Harrison Shingle Co. at Harrison, Idaho, Con- 
siderable new machinery is being added to the 
plant, the principal item being a band saw to 
replace the circular saw. The company owns suffi- 


cient timber in reserve to operate in the present 
site for about seven years, according to gs 
Brown, who states that to date the plant has 


operated on timber purchased frem farmers and 
others. 


Booms and bridges worth thousands of dollars 
are endangered as a result of a log jam which has 
formed in the Coeur d’Alene River between Rose 


Lake and Dudley, Idaho, and extends above Dud- 
ley for a half mile. The new bridge which spans 
the Coeur d’Alene River at Dudley had been 
forced out of line twenty inches down stream 
when the last reports were received from the 
scene of the jam. Navigation is shut off, causing 


great expense to loggers and others who —_ 
upon the river for the transportation of supP ar 
The logs are packed tightly from the bottom 
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the river to a height of four logs above the sur- 
face of the water, according to reports. The jam 
was caused by a sudden freshet bringing several 
million feet of logs belonging to the Rose: Lake 
Lumber Co. down the river unexpectedly. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Jan. 15.—San Francisco wholesalers and mill 
representatives are on the job and looking forward 
to a period of increased buying. There are more 
inquiries and, now that the California yards have 
completed their inventories, there will undoubt- 
edly be renewed buying to fill in stocks. Retailers 
have inquiries and are not discouraged. 

The Douglas fir demand continues to be light, 
with a moderate movement by water and rail to 
California points. A number of coasting steamers 
are still operating. Fully 70 percent of the mills 
in Oregon and Washington are closed down, mak- 
ing it difficult to fill orders for special cuttings. It 
is expected that many will remain closed until 
Feb. 1 or later. Reduced prices on logs and lower 
wages are expected to enable mills to operate and 
do a better California business later on. 

The white and sugar pine situation is un- 
changed, with very little movement of lumber. 
Eastern inquiries are being received, but compara- 
tively little business is being placed. Sash and 
door factories are not buying to any extent, but 
there are good inquiries for sugar pine shop— 
principally No. 1, which will not last long after 
buying starts in. Stocks of uppers are light, both 
in white and sugar pine, and there will not be 
enough to supply a moderate demand. The larger 
mills are holding firm on prices of uppers and on 


Co.: I. M. Johnson, Plumas Lumber Co.; A. M. 
Mortensen, California Fruit Exchange; W. Y. 
Stoddard, F. S. Murphy Lumber Co.; Arthur Da- 
vies, Davies Lumber Corporation; Mr. Langhorst, 
D. L. G. Lumber Co.; Mr. Johnson, Feather River 
Lumber Co., and Warren Swayne, Swayne Lumber 
Co. The manufacturers talked over conditions in 
the lumber trade with particular reference to the 
market. The general feeling was optimistic, de- 
spite the present quiet market. They hope to start 
up the mills for the season at about the usual 
time. 

Otis R. Johnson, vice president of the Union 
Lumber Co., this city, reports a little improve- 
ment in eastern inquiries. The redwood market 
in general is quiet. But the redwood manufac- 
turers will not have normal stocks for some time 
to come. The mill at Fort Bragg will soon start 
up, after having been closed for repairs, and will 
probably operate at the usual rate during the year. 
With the Glen Blair mill down for a month’s re- 
pairing, and the Mendocino mill running only one 
side while making repairs, the company is behind 
in production and it will take a long time to catch 
up. 

Charles G. Rogers, of the East India United 
Service Club, who has been traveling in the United 
States for some time, is here investigating lumber- 
ing methods for the East Indian Government. He 
will pay a visit to the plant of the Spanish Peak 
Lumber Co. and inspect the 5-mile aerial tramway 
system, which transports lumber from the mill at 
Spanish Ranch to the shipping point at Gray’s 
Flat. Mr. Rogers has charge of a force of six 
logging engineers, who came to this country last 




















The above shows an interior view of a dining room at camp No. 1 of the Coats-Fordney Logging 


Co., Aberdeen, Wash. 


This camp is on wheels and is modern in every particular. The clean, 


attractive appearance of the dining room attests to the quality of the substantial, wholesome 


food served to the workers in the woods. 


This camp, as are the others of the company, is 


lighted by electricity, tho lamps are still retained for an emergency. 





the lower grades there is not enough demand to 
establish prices. 

‘he demand for redwood is very light, but stocks 
are low and production is considerably below nor- 
mal, The winter rains have been unusually heavy, 
interfering with getting out logs. 

‘The Red River Lumber Co. is still operating two 
bands at Westwood, with a daily output of about 
250.00 feet of white and sugar pine. Logging has 
been resumed on a small scale, with four donkeys, 
so as to secure a supply of refuse better for fuel 
Purposes than that from the water-soaked logs in 
= vad. Stocks of the upper grades are very 
‘he Pacifie Lumber Co., this city, finds its stocks 

elwood at the Scotia plant generally away 
the volume needed to do a normal business. 
{ y sales in the East during the early part of 
car and in southern California during the 
part kept stocks depleted. The unusually 
Ke winter rains have kept production low on 
1 of the difficulty in getting out logs. Pro- 
n Is now Tess than 50 percent of normal. 
*” is operating three of its four bands 
and Mill “A’’ is closed down. 
‘ IX. Landen, formerly with the Little River 
recwood Co, has returned from the Northwest 
_ rened a San Francisco office for the J. BF. 
Mor Lumber Co., of Seattle, in the Santa Maria 
reg ig The company will do a rail shipping 
she ' bess its own mill and, thru its Portland 
oe will handle lumber for some large mills. 
Hor ce phage River Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
i ee ld a meeting, on Jan. 12, at the office of 
“el — Peak Lumber Co., this city. Among 
8 oe were: D. L. Bliss, jr., Spanish Peak 
umber Co.; W. T. Virgin, Clover Valley Lumber 


April to spend a year in traveling and learning 
everything possible about lumbering, logging, rail- 
roads and allied lines. When they return to East 
India, they will study conditions there and ascer- 
tain to what extent American methods can be 
utilized in developing the lumber industry 

Hill & Morton is the style of a new lumber firm 
that has just opened for business at 206-207 Lum- 
bermen’s Building. L. S. Hill and H. S. Morton 
were formerly with the Pacific Mill & Timber Co., 
this city. G. E. Bennett, formerly with the W. 
A. Hammond Co., is with them. They will repre- 
sent the Bohemia Co., at Dorena, Ore., and will 
have their own California mills cutting white and 
sugar pine for shipment to the East. They will 
also do a regular wholesale business. 

William R. Morris, who is in charge of the 
Union Lumber Co.’s eastern office in New York City, 
has just left for the East after having spent two 
weeks here. He looked over the redwood situation 
and conferred with President C. R. Johnson at the 
San Francisco office. 

F. B. Hutchens, general manager of the Fruit 
rowers’ Supply Co., is in the city accompanied 
by E. B. Bermingham, superintendent of operations 
at Hilt. The company’s output of lumber and box 
shook will be greatly increased during the year by 
the opening of the new plant at Susanville. 

H. W. McLeod, manager of the Hammond Lum- 
ber Co.’s southern California operations, was in 
the city during the week. W. R. McMillan, who 
is in charge of the Hammond Lumber Co.’s redwood 
manufacturing operations and looks after eastern 
sales, is also in the city. 

W. R. Thorsen, president of the West Side 
Lumber Co., this city, who has returned from a 
trip to J.os Angeles, considers the prospects for 
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building operations rather encouraging, with a 
great shortage of housing facilities. He expects 
a good movement of white and sugar pine when 
building opens up in the East, with stocks light 
at the sash and door factories. The West Side 
mill, at Tuolumne, will be put in repair ready to 
start up for the season about May 1. 

Junius H. Browne, head of the eastern sales 
organization of: the Pacific Lumber Co., arrived 
here from his New York office last week and is 
in conference with President J. H. Emmert and 
Capt. E. A. Selfridge, assistant to the president. 

J. W. Rodgers, vice president of the Lassen Lum- 
ber & Box Co., this city, has left for a six weeks’ 
eastern trip. The company’s box factory at 
Susanville will resume operation next week, after 
having been closed for repairs, now having orders 
to be filled. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Jan. 15.—The annual meeting of the Retail 
Lumbermen’s Retail Credit Association will be held 
next Tuesday, under President Ed T. Verde, of the 
Bryant Lumber Co. The business session will 
include the hearing of reports, a forecast of the 
outlook for 1921, and the election of officers for 
the ensuing year. The annual banquet will be 
held in the evening. 

J. H. Bloedel, president of the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills, Seattle, returned yesterday from an 
extended absence in the East. He was accom- 
panied by Mrs. Bloedel and they spent the holi- 
days with their two sons and daughter who are 
attending school in the East. Mr. Bloedel also 
attended the national meeting of lumbermen at 
Chicago last week and was a member of the com- 
mittee that called on President-elect Harding at 
Marion, Ohio. Mr. Bloedel reports an improved 
feeling in business circles thruout the Hast, saying 
that the feeling is better there than in the West. 
He believes, however, that it will gradually extend 
to the Pacific coast, as the season advances and 
lumbermen have reached the conclusion that prices 
have reached the bottom and are willing to stock 
up their yards for the business that the spring and 
summer will surely bring about. 

A. J. Krauss, of Krauss Bros., New Orleans, one 
of the largest wholesale organizations in the lum- 
ber business, will take charge of the entire western 
activities of that firm and the announcement is 
made from the New Orleans headquarters that he 
is now making arrangements to leave for Seattle 
some time this month. An official bulletin states 
that under the management of Charles B. Hone 
with “Bob”? Hawley as his assistant the eyes of 
Krauss Bros. have opened upon the unlimited pos- 
sibilities of that firm in the Pacific Northwest. 
With Messrs. Hone and Hawley as a nucleus and 
with A. J. Krauss to direct their policies Krauss 
Bros. express themselves as most optimistic of a 
healthy and steady growth in fir territory and pre- 
dict that their facilities will soon compare with 
those of southern pine. In conjunction with the 
change outlined Allen C. Hemphill, who is well 
known in the Pacific Northwest, will represent 
Krauss Bros. in Chicago, which is one of the 
largest fir markets. All their sales of western 
woods will be handled direct from Seattle and 
will in a large measure be a separate unit, being 
practically divorced from Krauss Bros.’ present 
operations with the exception that sales will be 
made thru their present sales organization in addi- 
tion to one of their own west of the Mississippi 
River. The reason for the development of the 
Seattle office is the unexpected.growth of western 
sales, as well as the tremendous possibilities that 
are plainly in view for the future. 

The plant of the Nettleton Lumber Co. at West 
Seattle resumed operation the last of the week, 
running one shift only to saw up the balance of 
logs remaining in its boom, which will require 
about a week. After that it is the intention to 
run three days a week, until the business situation 
warrants greater activity. While the plant has 
been down for the holidays, the 9-foot Allis head 
band saw has been replaced by a 10-foot band of 
the same make, and the old band has been moved 
over to the short side of the mill, making it a 
double band mill. In addition there are two 
resaws and an edger. It is expected that the 
additional band mill will nearly double the output 
of the plant, which has heretofore been about 
200,000 feet in eight hours. 

F. L. Hedrick, of the Totem Lumber Co., has 
returned from an absence of three months, during 
which he spent considerable time at Detroit, Mich., 
and made a thoro study of marketing conditions. 
He finds that there is encouragement in the fact 
that on all sides it is practically conceded that 
lumber prices have receded far enough, but the 
greatest obstacle is the continued high prices of 
other building materials, such as cement and hard- 
ware. Mr. Hedrick is optimistic to the point of 
believing that business will begin to trickle thru 
early in the spring, altho he does not look for a 
large volume in the immediate future. 

T. D. Phillips, manager of the Carlisle-Pennell 
Lumber Co., Onalaska, Wash., in Seattle, this week 


stated that the big plant at Onalaska and its log- 
ging operations are running steadily one shift as 
usual. The company’s plant at Carlisle, Wash,, 
on Grays Harbor, has been shut down since last 
June, altho shipments have been made from the 
stock there since and it is now materially reduced, 
When it will resume operation depends on the 
demand for lumber. Mr. Phillips states that he 
has observed a little better feeling in the lumber 
market since the first of the year, particularly 
during the last few days. The Carlisle-Pennel] 
Lumber Co.’s plant at Onalaska, now entirely elec- 
trically operated, is one of the finest and most 
modern on the north Pacific coast. 

Ed R. Hogg, of the Atlas Lumber Co., has re. 
turned from points east, including Washington, 
D. C., at which place he gave important testimony 
in the hearing which resulted in the treasury 
department’s definition of “market.” Mr. Hogg 


‘appeared at the national capital as a member of 


a committee representing west Coast 
turers, 

Recent changes in lumber offices include the fol- 
lowing: The Shull Lumber Co. will take one-half 
of room 908 White Building. The Cook Lumber 
Co. has moved from the White Building to the 
Securities Building. The Forest Products Hx- 
change has vacated room 826 and one-half of 827 
Henry Building, and the space has been taken by 
L. H. Ives & Co. The Kent Lumber Co. has gone 
to the Securities Building from the White Build- 
ing. The McPhee & McGinnity Co., of Denver, will 
open Seattle offices at 843 Henry Building Feb. 1, 

James G. Hall, for the last two years in charge 
of the Seattle office of the Joy-Tarbell Lumber Co., 
of Chicago, has severed his connection with the 
concern. He has been handling both the buying 
and selling, assisted by William G. Ballantyne, 
who looks after the buying. Hereafter it will be 
only a buying office under the supervision of Mr. 
Ballantyne. R. A. Joy, of Chicago, president of 
the company, spent a week in Seattle in connection 
with the change, leaving Thursday for his home. 

W. W. Herron, president of the Herron Lumber 
Co., has returned after a tour of nearly two 
months, during which he familiarized himself with 
conditions in the middle West. Mr. Herron, who 
specializes on car material, believes the turn has 
come for the better, and finds signs for substantial 
encouragement in the lumber business. 


KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 


Jan. 15.—While the lumbering industry in this 
locality is quiet, even for this season of the year, 
owing to the unfavorable condition of the market; 
the operators generally are in an optimistic frame 
of mind, believing that more normal conditions 
will prevail during the coming season. Some of 
the mills, having their yards well filled, are taking 
this opportunity to overhaul their plants to be in 
readiness for the next season. Box factories in 
most cases are running a part shift, altho orders 
are reported to be lighter than for a long time 
previous. 

As an indication of the huge revival of the in- 
dustry which is expected in the near future, work 
on the Shaw Bertram Lumber Co. on the shores 
of Lake Ewauna is being pushed forward «us rap- 
idly as possible. The roof is completed and some 
of the machinery already installed. It is expected 
that the plant will be ready for active operation 
early in the spring. This company, which is in- 
corporated for $150,000, is composed of J. R. 
Shaw, W. J. Bertram, A. W. Norblad, and W. G. 
E. Smith. The plant will be located about a mile 
and a half from the business part of the city, near 
the Chelsea Box Co., and will begin the cutting 
of the Solomon Butte unit of 100,000,000 feet pur- 
chased from the Government on the Klamath Reser- 
vation near Kirk last year. 

The Klamath Pine Manufacturing Co. is com- 
pleting the construction of a single band mill on 
the shore of the Upper Klamath Lake, adjacent to 
the Pelican Bay Lumber Co. This company is 
composed of O. D. Burke, C. A. Plath, 0. K. Pey- 
ton and other local men and will be under the 
management of D. W. Doe. 

The serious shortage of houses in this city, which 
has been a serious handicap to the lumber manu- 
facturers of the community during the last two 
years, is one of the problems recently taken be 
by the Klamath County Chamber of Commerce = 
a Home Builders’ Association formed, which : 
erect a considerable number of houses during the 
next few months. H. D. Mortenson, of the ] — 
Bay Lumber Co.; G. A. Krause of the Barl oo 
Co.; A. J. Voye, of the Big Lakes Box Co., = 
Manager W. H. Klingenburg of the Big 7 
Lumber Co., are among the lumbermen 0D bn 
Chamber committee, which was responsible ra 
new undertaking. Manufacturers during the i 
season found it difficult many times to secure T “a 
quate help owing to the housing problem. its 
Ewauna Box Co. built a number of houses for 
employees near its plant. 

Sescae Stephenson, who has been identified with 


manufac. 
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» Swan Lake Lumber Co. during the last year, 
_ severed his connection’ with that industry and 
il shortly open an establishment for the retail- 
, of sawmill and lumbering supplies. This en- 
‘prise is located at the corner of Ninth Street 
i Klamath Avenue, a central business point, 
od will fill a long felt want among mill men who 
‘ve been obliged to send away for most of their 
»eeial supplies. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Jan. 15.—The mill of the Vincente Hardwood 
at Escondido is making inroads on the Lan- 
eth eucalyptus grove, comprising about two hun- 
dred fifty-one acres, located about five miles north 
o: Escondido. The mill is located at the Escondido 
ards formerly used by the C. R. McCormick Lum- 
ber Co. Machinery to the value of $35,000 has 
been installed, including a 72-inch band saw, a 
40-inch rotary saw and an 8-inch cut-off saw. 
Equipment is now on the ground for sawing four 
vrades of hardwood flooring. It is estimated that 
it will require about six years for the mill to cut 
p all the timber in the Landreth grove. The 
company has also secured 700 acres of white 
yak timber on the Jean Cazaurang ranch on Palo- 
mar Mountain. 

A block of ground has been purchased by the 
Century Lumber Co. at 2549 East Anaheim Street 
and a building to cost $7,500 is being erected. 
fhe company, which will do a retail business, 
was recently capitalized for $150,000. Directors 
are, John W. Fisher, Robert K. Eaton, W. T. Moore. 
Ralph Clock is attorney. Mr. Fisher and Mr. Eaton 
have been engaged in the lumber business in 
Centerville, Iowa. 

c. E. Hinkle, formerly with the Blinn Lumber 
Co.. in Pasadena, has opened a yard at Harvard 
and Santa Fe avenues, Fullerton. In addition to 
lumber he carries a full line of building materials. 

The Pacific Manufacturing Co., of Oakland, 
which operates one of the largest sash, door and 
planing mills on the Pacific coast, has opened a 
Los Angeles office under the management of H. J. 
Quinn, who has been connected with the firm for 
sixteen years. The company announces a con- 
structive policy and declares that while it seeks 
to secure a share of the large jobs thruout south- 
ern California and Arizona, it has no intention 
f cutting prices and thus demoralizing the local 
market. Its business slogan will be quality, serv- 
ice and fair profits. 

The San Diego harbor master reports the re- 
ceipt of 7,465,000 feet of lumber at that port 
during November, 1920, and the export to Mexico 
f 15,000 feet during the same period. 

Efforts are being made to exploit the hardwood 
lumber around Palomar Mountain. The Cal-Wood 
Lumber Co., of San Diego, is hauling oak logs by 
term to a mill at Escondido. 

A. E. Fickling, who assumed control of the 
Home Mill & Lumber Co. over a year ago, has 
been notified of the formal dissolution of the com-, 
pany. This action was taken at a meeting of the 
stockholders at the office of the plant, Dec. 28. 
For twelve years before the Fickling company 
took possession thru transfer by the Home com- 
pany, the plant was occupied by the Home com- 


‘TACOMA, WASH. 


Jan. 15.—Log prices in Tacoma and vicinity are 
fluctuating considerably as the result of a big cut 
announced by Mark Reed, of the Simpson Logging 
Co., Shelton, who is quoting logs to his customers 

yng the lecal mills at $12, $16 and $22. Mr. 
Reed's cut followed reports of a new price of $15, 
Su) and $25 made by the other loggers. It is prob- 
‘natical whether or not the other producers will 
eet Mr. Reed’s price or if they will keep their 

ps closed down. The prices of logs before the 
line started were $18, $24 and $82. 
Lumber rates to the Orient have been cut again 

i are now at the lowest point recorded in some 
nie. The new rate is said to be $12.50 a thousand 

tead of $15 a thousand, the rate agreed on a 
oath ago at a conference of shipping representa- 
i As far as can be learned no large cargoes 
ive been contracted for at the new rate tho many 
small shipments have gone out at tariffs below 
the $15 rate. 

_the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. has com- 

‘ted an aerial belt conveyor running from the 
nil to a point on the city waterway directly oppo- 
site the new plant of the Consumers Central Heat- 

©o. which firm supplies steam heat for a num- 
ec of Tacoma’s largest office buildings. Fuel for 
‘he heating plant is supplied by the St. Paul com- 
yeny. The conveyor is 641 feet in length and 
oo 24 feet above the surface of the ground. It 
pete by R. L. Watts, mechanical superin- 
¢ os of the St. Paul company’s plant. 
‘ee lumber manufacturers have nominated 
the é - ey president of Ernest Dolge (Inc.) for 
the ee Fs trustee from the Tacoma district on 
+ Nag of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ation. Mr. Dolge has served as president of the 


ti 
1 
h 
+t 
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Lumbermen’s Club for the last year and has been 
extremely active in organization work. Everett 
G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co., is the district’s trustee on the present 
association board. 

The Pierce County port commission has decided 
to expedite work on the open pier now under con- 
struction and it is hoped to have this ready for 
use within two months. The pier is the first unit 
of Tacoma’s port district project. Work was tem- 
porarily delayed because of the poor market for 
the port bonds which had to be sold before funds 
could be secured. The decision to expedite work 
on the pier followed a conference with Tacoma 
lumbermen who appeared before the commission 
and asked that this part of the work be rushed. 

J. T. Buchanan was reélected president of the 
North End Lumber Co. at the annual meeting of 
stockholders held Jan. 13. G. H. Reed was named 
secretary-treasurer. 

Mrs. Nannie Carlson, vice president of the Carl- 
son Hill Lumber Co., resigned the position at the 
annual stockholders’ meeting held Jan. 12. Gust 
Carlson was named to fill the vacancy. Carl Carl- 
son and L. P. Hill were reélected president and 
secretary-treasurer respectively. 

P. L. Reese was reélected president and Welles 
Wheeler vice president of the Wheeler Reese Lum- 
ber Co. at the annual meeting held Jan. 13. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Jan. 15.—That an improvement in the demand 
for Pacific Northwest lumber of all kinds was 
noted last week is the consensus of lumber dealers 
here. Inquiries for fir are being received indi- 
eating that when buying begins a large volume of 
business may be counted on. Spruce manufac- 
turers say that there seems to be much interest 
in this line and quite a few good sized orders have 
been placed or rather accepted. Many mills are 
still idle and a number of these will not resume 
operations till prices get back to a basis where it 
will be possible to show at ieast a small margin of 
profit. Existing quotations will not permit of 
this, it is said, and cost of production has already 
been pared down to where there is little if any 
hope of going lower. 

It is announced by G. W. Gates & Co., wholesale 
lumber dealers of this city, that H. E. Officer, who 
for some time has had charge of the lumber de- 
partment of A. O. Anderson & Co.’s offices here, 
will on Feb. 1 become manager of the sales and 
purchases departments, both domestic and export, 
of Gates & Co. Mr. Officer has a wide knowledge 
of the lumber game and has a wide acquaintance 
both in this and foreign countries, 

One of the finest lumber carrying vessels ever 
built for the coastwise trade is the steam schooner 
Quinault, of the Hart-Wood Lumber Co., which has 
just had a trial trip on the river. In a few days 
the vessel will leave here for Grays Harbor to load 
the first cargo of lumber for San Francisco and it 
will measure from 1,150,000 to 1,200,000 feet. 
On the trial trip were F. A. Hart, of the firm, who 
makes Portland his home; W. H. Wood, who came 
up from San Francisco for the event, and a num- 
ber of stockholders in the vessel. Shipping men 
declare the vessel the last word in a lumber carrier 
for there is everything in the way of equipment 
from hoists and winches to refrigerating plant. 

H. P. Dutton, wholesale lumber dealer, in speak- 
ing of the trade outlook stated that the last ten 
days have certainly shown a decided improvement 
both in the volume of inquiries and in volume of 
actual business. On account of the large number 
of mills closed down, special cutting business is 
firm and eastern factory trade shows some new 
activity, he finds, but not with the resultant 
placing of orders that might be expected at this 
season of the year. 

It is reported from Kiamath Falls that the 
Modoc Lumber Co., of Chiloquin, of which J, C. 
Goldthwaite is manager, plans the instalation of 


“a mill with an annual capacity of 50,000,000 feet 


if the lumber demand revives. The company’s 
present plant will continue to operate after the 
instalation of the proposed mill. It has a yearly 
capacity of 34,000,000 feet. The Modoc company 
recently purchased 600,000,000 feet of Indian 
timber on the Klamath reservation, adjoining 
250,000,000 feet already owned, and is now 
building 21 miles of railroad to connect the tract 
with the mill. A power plant will furnish elec- 
tricity to replace the present steam motive power 
for the entire plant. Work on the first unit of the 
plant is under way. 

H. P. Edwards, sales manager for the Hammond 
Lumber Co. here, left today on an extended busi- 
ness trip in the East, going by way of San Fran- 
cisco, where he will spend several days. Mr. 
Edwards expects to go as far as New York. 

The Alsea River Lumber Co. at Alpine, Ore., 
had operations halted last week by high water. 
The heavy rains swelled the waterways so that it 
was impossible to operate or spot freight cars. 

S. I. Godman has been named as representative 
for the Hammond Lumber Co. at Denver, Colo. 
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Mr: Godman was formerly with the United States 
Lumber & Box Co. of this city. 

A. M. Manning, vice president of the Felger 
Lumber Co. of Grand Rapids, Mich., was a Port- 
land visitor during the week on the way to Seattle. 

Dale Smith, of T. H. Smith & Son, Salt Lake 
wholesale lumber dealers, has been a Portland 
visitor for the last two weeks. 

William Ballintyne, newly named western man- 
ager of the Joy-Tarbell Lumber Co., of Chicago, 
was a Portland visitor during the week from his 
headquarters at Seattle. 

Another slash in transpacifie lumber rates was 
announced here this week when it was announced 
that the rate of $15 would be cut to $12.50 per 
1000 feet. The regular lines have inaugurated 
this rate with the idea of capturing such traffic 
as is now going to tramp steamers, 

From Klamath Falls, Ore., it is reported that 
lumber manufacturers in that district have re- 
duced wages on an average of 20 percent in order 
to try to bring the cost of production down to 
where it may be possible to operate under existing 
price conditions, 


MARSHFIELD, ORE. 


Jan. 15.—Most of the mills in the Coos Bay 
district are closed. The C. A. Smith company 
shut down during the holidays and has announced 
that operations will not start until the first or 
the middle of February. This affects both of the 
mills in Marshfield and the seven logging camps 
of the Smith-Powers Logging Co. The plant of 
the North Bend Mill & Lumber Co. at North Bend 
and the company’s logging camp are shut down 
and will not start before Feb. 1 at the earliest. 
The Buehner Lumber Co. is operating but the mill 
is running only six hours a day. The mill of the 
Moore Mill & Lumber Co., at Bandon, which closed 
for the holidays will not resume until Feb. 1 it 
is announced. The Bay Park Lumber Co. at North 
Bend is closed but repairs are being made and the 
plant will be opened again soon. The big mill of 
the C. & O. Lumber Co. at Brookings in Curry 
County, has stopped operation. The management 
announced that the mill would probably start 
within ninety days. Most of the employees of the 
company are leaving as there is no other work. 

The mills connected with the Four L and repre- 
sentatives of the men agreed upon a scale of wages 
basis on a minimum of $4 a day for common 
labor. This scale is being followed out by prac- 
tically all of the companies. 

The schooner North Bend which was built at 
the Kruse & Banks ship yard in North Bend will 
be ready for commission within a week. With a 
eargo of lumber from the Bay Park Lumber Co. 
mill, it will sail for Peru. The completion of the 
vessel winds up most of the work at the Kruse & 
Banks yard. 

The Reedsport Lumber Co. at Reedsport which 
has been closed will open soon as the company has 
secured a contract for furnishing 2,500,000 feet 
of dimention spruce for the Atlantic coast. The 
lumber will be shipped by water from Reedsport. 

The mill operated by E. E. Johnson at Reeds- 
port is operating and is shipping lumber to San 
Francisco on the steamer Bertie Hanlan and also 
shipping by rail. The Winchester Bay Lumber 
Co. plant at Reedsport is closed down. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Jan. 15.—The first ray of sunshine has come 
from behind the clouds, this being the announce- 
ment of the resumption of activity by mills in New 
Westminster. During the last two or three weeks 
very few of the lumber plants have been going, out- 
side of one or two like the Hastings mill, which is 
cutting for export, and reports have come from 
Vancouver Island and the north that the shutdown 
was general. The Timberland Co., which has a 
large mill on the south bank of the Fraser River, 
reopened after the new year, and will try and 
maintain operations until improvement sets in. 
The plant of the Canadian Western Lumber Co. is 
still going on a reduced wage scale. The Bucklin 
Lumber Co., which shut down about a month ago, 
is getting ready to resume. The Burnette Saw- 
mills, which also closed down about the middle of 
December, will not reopen yet, waiting until con- 
ditions are better. 

Altho things have been in bad shape for a few 
months, the amount of logs cut in 1920 will be 
the largest yet; the total for the first eleven 
months of last year being 1,902,963,535 feet, or 
146,009,731 feet more than for the whole of 1919. 

Timber holdings in British Columbia are await- 
ing with considerable interest the action of the 
Government in regard to the payment of fees. 
When the war broke out, holders of timber were 
relieved from immediate payment. Money has 
been hard to get, and a further extension is being 
asked for in which to meet the arrears. 

Accidents in the logging industry in British 
Columbia in 1920 numbered 4,377 claims, an in- 
crease of 1,326 over those of 1919. 

Following the experiments conducted with air- 


planes in the Kamloops timber district, a le1 j 
report is being submitted to Ottawa in the m: :)or 
by D. R. Cameron, Dominion forestry inspect 
this part of the Dominion. It was demonst) 
that there was no difficulty in determining th; 
ferent kinds of timber. 

Maj. L. R. Andrews, who has been managin: 
forestry department at Victoria, has been 
moted to the office of district forester at 
couver, succeeding Assistant Chief Forester ( 
tie, who is joining the staff of the Universi! 
British Columbia. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Jan. 18.—The number of inquiries being 
ceived by the retailers of St. Louis is increas jig 
and the outlook seems to be much brighter 1) 
for some time. These are largely for home 
struction, altho some demand is apparent 
industrial buildings. As yet, however, orders 
are scarce. Manufacturers and wholesalers 
southern pine report a much better situation than 
for several months, both in point of inquiries an 
actual orders. There is a feeling in the hardwovwi! 
trade that the bottom has about been reached. 

The St. Louis Lumber Trade Exchange 
tailers) will send a committee to Washington 
attend the housing conference of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. The committee is con 
posed of the following: J. A. Reheis, president 
St. Louis Lumber Co., chairman; I. R. L. Wiles. 
president Wiles-Chipman Lumber Co.; A. Boeck: 
ler, vice president Boeckeler Lumber Co., R. E 
Gruner, president Philip Gruner & Bros. Lumbe 
Co., and Joseph O'Neil, vice president O'Neil Lum 
ber Co. 

J. Carl Anderson, sales manager Gideon-Ande: 
son Lumber Co., has returned to his office her 
after a visit to the mills at Gideon, Mo. At pres 
ent the company is operating only one of its tw: 
mills. He believes that the bottom has abou! 
been reached in the hardwood market and that 
the market is showing a firmer tone. 

M. T. Dyke, of Dyke Bros., Fort Smith, Ark.. 
attended the meeting today of the Lumbermen's 
Exchange at Hotel Statler. He .reports that ther 
is some building going on in his section of tli 
State and that the outlook is good. 


ORANGE, TEX. 


Jan. 17.—A tone of quiet optimism prevails 
in the lumber industry here and the general opinion 
is that after the middle of February there will |e 
a generally better market and a more active de 
mand; no one, however, looking for anything lik: 
a boom. 

Mexican export business is picking up right 
along, some manufacturers believing that its pres 
ent volume will double within a short time ani 
all taking the view that all that is necessary for 
a real boom in lumber exports to our sister repulli: 
to the south is American recognition of thr 
Obregon regime, 

All three of the big local mills are operating 
steadily and several small mills in Orange ini 
vicinity are preparing to start up shortly. 

Wages were cut here by the Lutcher & Movre 
Lumber Co. to a minimum of $3 a day for common 
labor, effective Jan. 7, and the best evidences «f 
the men’s appreciation of the Justice of the re: 
tion lies in the fact that all the old hands remained 
on the payroll and men laid off by the shutdown 
of ether mills or the reduction, in a numbe ©! 
eases to a minimum of $2.25 a day, are besieoine 
the big local concern for employment. 

The Yellow Pine Paper Co. has announced |! 
its mammoth paper mill will resume operativ 
a short time with a 20 percent reduction in \ 
in all departments. So far as can be learne: 
only objection to this announcement by thr 
is that part which leaves indefinite the da 
resumption of operations, 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Jan. 17.—The volume of southern pine bu 
being offered. to the manufacturers continu 
grow with each mail. There is yet no tenden 
accept much business on the basis of pre 
prices, which are now lower than for the las! 
months. The nature of inquiries has ch 
materially and indicate that the inquiries are 
ing toward future requirements rather th 
tempting to even up badly broken stocks. \ 
siderable amount of low grade lumber ha 
bought at prices which reflect a wide spreac 
No. 1 stock. Dealers who heretofore have hi). 
No. 1 boards and dimension almost entire!: 
now purchasing No. 2 and No. 3 and mani 
turers whose stocks ran heavily to the lower + 
have sold considerable amounts. The retail | 
shows some life, but this demand comes 
repairs rather than building operations. 
recent meeting of carpenters nearly one thous! 
men reported as being out of work, and the 
scale of wages is still in effect. Car companies it 
railroads have sent out a good many inquirie~ but 
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far no great amount of orders has been placed. 
There has been no concerted effort at reducing 
»anufacturing costs by lowering wages of mill 
mployees or working longer hours, but it is con- 
ded that such action will be necessary if the few 
ills now running are to continue to operate, or 
ny number of those that closed down some time 
<o are again to start up. The east Texas shipping 
‘istrict has been deluged with one of thdse period- 
al rains, which has delayed the drying out of 
‘led stock. , 
Gaines D. Whitsitt, the Amarillo representative 
f the Kirby Lumber Co., has been transferred to 
Dallas, Tex., to take the place of J. H. Miller, who 
has resigned to accept a position with the Santa 


Ve railway. 
LEESVILLE, LA. 


Jan. 17.—The stronger southern pine market 
predicted for January has not materialized, altho 
there are indications that actual buying will likely 
hegin very shortly. There is unmistakably a firmer 
tone than was true ten days ago. It is believed 
that orders actually placed this week will exceed 
the number placed last week by 30 percent. 


The demand for lower grade stock, particularly 
No. 3, in both 1- and 2-inch, is very dull. The de- 
mand for No. 1 dimension is very brisk in both 
straight and mixed cars. No, 2 dimension is mov- 
ing fairly well also. A continuance of such de- 
mand for dimension, in view of the heavy pros- 
pective demand for spring stocks, is likely to bring 
about a readjustment of prices as compared with 
similar l-inch stock. The movement of No. 1 
hoards compares favorably with the movement of 
No. 2 dimension, except that the 12-inch boards 
seem to be very scarce and in many instances com- 
mand a premium. Altho present prices indicate 
that it would be more profitable to cut 1-inch stock 
than 2-inch, close followers of the market believe 
that it is essential that manufacturers maintain 
a good assortment of both 1- and 2-inch stock, as 
for some time yet the buying will be largely of 
mixed cars. The mill that is in position to handle 
such business will have a good order file this 
spring. 

Most of the mills in this section that closed 
down are now resuming operations on reduced 
time. All of the mills have reduced wages 20 to 
3314 percent. Common labor is now receiving 
$2.25 to $3 a day. It is expected that something 
like uniformity in the wage scale will be reached 
when the market becomes more settled. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Jan. 18.—A great many of the mills are resum- 
ing operations and it is generally believed that 
virtually all of the mills will be running again 
within three months and possibly sooner. The 
manufacturers report a considerable improvement 
ot late in market conditions, with a demand that 
is entirely satisfactory considering the period of 
depression thru which the industry has passed the 
iast few months, In a great many of the mills 
improvements were made during the period they 
were shut down and in some cases considerable 
new machinery has been installed. The millmen 
velieve that when the full return to normal has 
come the industry will experience an unusual 
oom for several months. In quite a few cases 
the mills have been compelled to reduce wages 
and the cuts have been generally accepted by the 
ien. There is every indication that there will be 
onsiderable home building thruout the Southeast 
uring the present year. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Jan. 15.—There has been a slight change for the 
etter in the North Carolina pine market during 
he last week, notwithstanding the fact that the 
ocrease in orders received centered in a few 
ems of rough stock and there was no appreciable 
bange in the other items. It is a fact that some 
rge buyers of certain kinds of stock have again 
me in the market and made purchases, feeling 
’ doubt that the prices have hit bottom and that 
ould there be any slight betterment in demand 
“ices would stiffen and advance in a short time. 

‘ere are many buyers who are still on the fence, 
nding out inquiries with a view to getting a 

on the market. The number of inquiries re- 
ived during the week was larger than during the 

‘k previous, but it is a fact that North Carolina 

mills are losing some of the business placed 
‘tse of low prices being quoted in competitive 
as and also because they can not furnish the 
K promptly, due to the fact that the surplus 

Seng carried by the mills is very badly 

sorted. Should the idea be accepted that the 
REC has hit bottom, buyers will begin buying 
‘ously so as not to be caught empty handed 
= a demand arise the early part of February. 

L _ has been little change in the production of 
. ) Carolina pine kiln dried thus far in Janu- 
Reports from fifty-nine mills for the week 


yn 


ended Jan. 8 shows actual production to be 8 
percent of normal, as against 6 percent the week 
previous. Orders booked and shipments made 
during that week both exceeded production, orders 
being 600,000 feet larger and shipments 2,500,000 
feet larger. More rainy weather has been experi- 
enced, cutting down the supply of air dried stock 
for prompt shipment and strengthening the kiln 
dried product. 

There has been an increase in the number of 
inquiries for 4/4 and thicker No. 2 and better 
edge, No. 3 edge and also the stock widths. There 
is sufficient surplus of 4/4 edge to take care of 
prompt shipments, but few mills are in position 
to quote on mixed cars of thicker edge and stock 
widths for the reason that they have little or none 
of these on hand and are selling only what stock 
they have. Prices previously quoted still obtain. 
Wholesalers in New England do not expect much 
improvement soon, but are getting things in shape. 
There have been quite a few inquiries out also for 
4/4 bark strips No. 2 and better from Pennsylvania 
and New England, but thus far few orders have 
been placed. Buyers are doing much shopping 
around, altho prompt shipment influences many 
orders even if ‘prices are out of line. There is 
little demand for 4/4 edge box or stock box but a 
slight improvement has been noted in 4/4 edge 
No. 2 box. Box bark strips are very active and 
several large sales have been made at prices which 
show that the mills do not intend to go lower right 
now. The surplus stock is being rapidly disposed 
of. There is also a better demand for dunnage 
boards and prices are being well maintained. Box 
makers are pretty well supplied for immediate re- 
quirements and, as their business has shown no 
improvement recently, they are afraid to buy, altho 
willing to take up small lots of stock at attractive 
figures to fill in. 

Sales of flooring, ceiling and partition in mixed 
ear lots have been more numerous, with prices on 
a few items showing slight declines. Ceiling, 7- 
inch, was more active than any of the other items 
and solid car orders have been more frequent. 
Quite a few retail planing mills in this section are 
down now and large planing mills in the South do 
not intend starting up soon. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


Jan. 17.—-With the exception of a slight soften- 
ing in some items, the southern pine market is 
without feature this week. Generally speaking, all 
the large interests refuse to believe that there will 
be a long season of business stagnation and are 
planning to forge ahead as never before, with 
“economy” as the watchword. A continuation of 
the heavy rainfall prevailing in southern Missis- 
sippi two weeks ago has rendered logging in the 
lowlands practically impossible. Many of the 
small mills on the Blodgett branch of the Gulf, 
Mobile & Northern Railroad have been forced to 
close down temporarily on account of heavy de- 
flation in prices and lack of demand. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Jan, 17.—The demand is running about the same 
this week as last week. Buyers having orders for 
fresh cutting do not find it as easy to buy as stock 
already on hand. There is yet no indication that 
there will be any increase in production until the 
demand justifies it. 

The Denkmann Lumber Co., which lost by fire 
its mill at Norfield, Miss., some time ago, is making 
plans for the erection of a large new mill. The 
new mill will have three band rigs and one band 
resaw and will be modern in every respect. 

The Tallahalla Lumber Co., at Ora, Miss., re- 
sumed operations this week after having had its 
sawmill closed down for the last month, as it has 
been unable to get logs because its railroad bridge 
was washed away by high water during December 
and had to be rebuilt. 

The McInnis Lumber Co. at Petal, Miss., which 
has had its mill closed down for the last ninety 
days, has resumed operation. 


WARREN, ARK. 


Jan. 17.—The general decline that has been tak- 
ing place for the last several weeks did not con- 
tinue this week, tho there was a little weakening 
on some items. There still seems to be much 
pressure brought to bear on uppers by the dealers, 
but on account of the low stocks of these items 
such pressure does not have much influence. The 
bulk of the orders still comes from small town 
dealers, the city dealers not having come in for 
their share of the business. Orders placed this 
week exceeded those of last week by about fifty 
ears. The indications are that there will be a 
good demand soon. There is today a tendency for 
prices on some items to become firmer. A good 
many inquiries came from line yards, indicating 
that they are placing orders for spring require- 
ments. This week a few mills lost time on ac- 
count of bad weather. The woods are getting into 
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This Smokeless and Sparkless Burner Will Last 20 Years 
We also manufacture 


MARINE AND 

Siarronary BOILERS 
Tanks and Sheet Iron Work of all descriptions 

REFUSE BURNERS and TOPS A SPECIALTY 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Pure Iron Wire for Burner 
Tops and Smoke Stacks. Repairing Done on Short Notice. 


Bailard 555 

Seattle Boiler Works § =—[105°, Ballays 395 
Successor to Ballard Boiler Works 

Frank F. Hopkins, Prop. Rea Phone Ballard 1209 

Canadian Office, 1103 Columbia St., New Westminster, B.C. 
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Lumbermey', 
Building Estin a 


A Short 
Cut to 
Figuring 
Building 
Costs 





Lumber Dealers welcome this system that 
eliminates drudgery in figuring bills. 


A. W. Holt; an experienced retail lumberman, 
developed this practical method for figuring 
building costs in actual practice and thoroly, 
tested it out before it was finally printed in book 


ag Lumbermen’s 
Building Estimator 


The basic principle of this book is new but very simple. 
For example—The outside wall of a building of ordinary 
frame construction contains so many board feet of stud- 
ding, sheathing, siding, so many lath etc., for each square 
of surface. The approximate cost per square is, therefore, 
the same whether the building be large or small, and it 
is only necessary in finding the cost of outside walls to 
multiply the number of squares by the unit cost per square. 
The same principle of cost per square can be applied to 


floors, upper ceilings, roofs, inside partitions, etc., and 
thus the total cost of the completed ouilding may be 
arrived at by figuring the number of squares and the univ 
cost per square in its component members. 

The book carries this idea out at all the possible varia- 
tions in price of lumber per thousand feet. It is also 
useful in figuring barns. 


Bound in red leather, indexed, 
size §% x 82 inches, 148 pages, 
148 pages, price $6, postpaid. 
American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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such condition that a little more rain would make 
it very difficult to log. 

Some mills are reducing wages of day laborers 
this month. This week a few mills lost time on 
account of bad weather. The labor supply is 
plentiful and the men are becoming more efficient 
every day. ‘This is noted particularly where the 
plants have reduced their crews and are still cut- 
ting the same amount of stock. 

The hardwood situation shows no improvement, 
except that mills are getting a little car material 
business and box factories are seeking material. 
The log supply has been good at the hardwood 
mills, altho some of them have lost a little time. 


ELIZABETH, LA. 


Jan. 17.—Orders seemed to be a little more 
plentiful during the Iast week, some yards buying 
their spring requirements. Prices are still below 
the cost of production, altho most of the mills are 
still shipping on orders booked early last year for 
railroad cutting, which gives them a high average 
price. Inquiries for prime and export stock seem 
plentiful, an indication that the foreign market 
will open up shortly. 

The sawmill section has had very heavy rainfall 
during the last week, forcing planers to close down 
on account of stock being too wet to run. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Jan. 17.—Local business men will begin a trade 
expedition to Mexico on March 10 next, the date 
having been fixed by the foreign trade bureau of 
the Association of Commerce. The trip will last 
fifteen days and will take in all the cities in the 
eastern half of the neighboring republic, covering 
the territory that is logically within the New 
Orleans trade sphere. <A. E. Hegewisch, well 
known local shippers’ agent and forwarder who 
recently visited Mexico, brings back a cheering 
report of business conditions in Mexico and is one 
of the most enthusiastic advocates of the proposed 
expedition. 

It is announced that the New Orleans Joint 
Traffic Bureau will join with the Southern Lum- 
ber Exporters’ Association and the American 
Wholesale Lumber Association in opposing the 
Emerson joint tariff, which increases handling and 
storage charges on export shipments in the New 
Orleans port district. Details of the increase as 
applied to lumber were published in last week’s 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The Joint Traffic Bureau 
represents the general shipping interests and its 
manager, Carl Giessow, is preparing a protest to 
be filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The new tariff is promulgated to take effect 
Feb. 3. 

A gold medal, the gift of the Italian Govern- 
ment, was presented to Mrs. John Dibert at the 
Italian Consulate Sunday, in recognition of her 
gift to Loyola Hospital Unit 102, which she 
equipped complete and which served with the 
Italian forces during the world war. Mrs. Dibert 
is the widow of the late Capt. John Dibert, one 
of the pioneers of the Louisiana cypress industry. 

The Federal International Banking Co., the new 
corporation organized under the Edge law with a 
capital of $7,000,000 to finance foreign trade in 
lumber, cotton and other southern commodities, 
will establish its permanent offices on the second 
floor of the Whitney-Central Building annex, now 
nearing completion, and hopes to move in about 
Feb. 1. Meanwhile, the company’s officials report, 
its office force is working in two shifts to handle 
the correspondence over prospective business 
already developed. The “formal opening of its 
business, in temporary quarters in the Canal Bank 
Building, only awaits receipt of a permit from the 
Federal Reserve Board to begin operations. 

The Orleans Parish Levee Board at a meeting 
last week notified the Algiers Saw & Planing Mill 
Co., operating on the river front in Algiers, to 
vacate the levee, so that the board’s engineers 
may fill in the gap at that point. The company 
filed a claim for $240,000 compensation, which 
was referred by the board to its counsel with 
instructions to investigate it. 

At a meeting of the board of directors of the 
Alabama-Mississippi Fair Association, held last 
week at Meridian, Miss., J. W. Bostick, of the 
Bostick Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Meridian, 
was elected president of the association to succeed 
Marks Rothberg, resigned. Mr. Bostick has served 
on the association’s directorate for years and for 
the last two years has occupied the post of vice 
president. His election to the presidency was by 
unanimous vote, 

At least two New Orleans lumbermen are now 
in Europe studying trade conditions. C. J. Hay, 
a prominent stave exporter, has gone over to 
investigate the outlook for the stave trade. J. W. 
O’Shaughnessy, general manager Climax Lumber 
Co., sailed recently from New York for Cherbourg, 
France, to visit the market centers on the conti- 
nent. During Mr. O’Shaughnessy’s absence, Joseph 
Friedlaender, president of the Climax company, 
will have charge of its office. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. tik 


Jan. 18.—Improved demand and more inquires 
this week have been accompanied by a 
stiffening of prices in the local lumber market. 
In the various woods more strength is shown and 
the wholesalers are taking renewed confidence 
from this fact. While no great advance is shown, 
inquiries are decidedly more plentiful and some 
of these inquiries from retailers are for as high 
as twenty to twenty-five carloads. This indicaircs 
the tendency of the retail trade and the fact that 
it is becoming generally comprehended that the 
bottom of the price decline has been reached ani 
any further change must be upward. 

Hemlock is still holding a level considerabiy 
above the other woods in the Pittsburgh marker, 
while hardwoods and southern pine have shown 
considerable recession. 

Leading wholesalers here declare that, while 
wholesale lumber prices have declined about 45 
to 50 percent from their high peak of March, 1920, 
to the present time, this decline has not yet been 
reflected by the retailers to the man who is going 
to build a house or other structure. 

Wholesalers here are showing a great deal of 
interest in the bill introduced in Congress by 
Representative M. Clyde Kelly of the thirty-first 
congressional district, Pittsburgh, whereby the 
Government would be enabled to lend to home- 
builders, for the financing of home construction, 
all or a large part of the $175,000,000 now idle 
in postal savings deposits. According to Congress- 
man Kelly, the Government now pays 2% percent 
interest on this money, but he says that if the 
interest rate were increased to 4 percent the total 
available for homebuilding would soon reach two 
billion dollars. At least one prominent lumber 
firm here has obtained a copy of the bill and 
studied it carefully, believing it will assist home- 
building very materially. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Jan. 18.—Further slight reductions in prices of 
lumber have been noted generally in New York and 
vicinity the last week, but there is a sound ex- 
planation for this condition and generally the 
trade is bearing up well under conditions that are 
favorable, principally in that the outlook portends 
better times. The reason for the further price 
slashing is said to be the desire of distributers to 
force the opening of the 1921 building boom, which 
just now is indicated in widespread inquiries from 
retailers and reports from wholesalers that orders 
are becoming more frequent. 

“Buy now and build now” just about expresses 
the slogan under which the trade is going along 
this early in the new year, for anywhere thie 
prospective home builder asks advice he is told 
that lumber prices are not going further down 
grade and that conditions even a few weeks hence 
may send prices bounding upward. The fact that 
no reports have come that mills are even prepar- 
ing to resume operations is being used as an argu- 
ment to show that stocks generally are becoming 
lower and that it naturally follows that prices are 
not going to slump under such conditions. 

A word of cheer has been sent out by the J. C 
Turner Lumber Co., manufacturer and wholesaler 
of Gulf cypress and Pacific coast products, which 
announces inquiries and orders more frequent. 
The cypress market has picked up considerably ot 
late. Mill stocks are reported much smaller than 
they were a year ago and the recent lull has given 
the manufacturers opportunity to catch up some- 
what. 

“Get ready for the good times that are sure to 
come,” is the;injunction of William S. Beckley, Jr. 
head of William S. Beckley, jr. (Inc.), of 425 
West Thirtieth Street, Manhattan. Mr. Beckley 
has no misgivings whatever as to what the near 
future holds in store, and he is one New Yorker 
who will not be taken unawares when the rus! 
season arrives. 

A large demand for spruce is forecast on the 
basis of inquiries now coming to hand. The price 
of spruce is considerably below the cost of produc 
tion at this time, but with increased demand the 
situation is expected to be adjusted speedily. 
Spruce manufacturers are advising clients that 
now is a good time to buy and those who hesitate 
are warned that they will await the summer @¢t 
their own risk. The millmen’s caution is that to 
delay purchases is a hazardous enterprise if t! 
outlook means anything at all. 

Price reductions especially noted recently were 
in ash, basswood, oak lumber, North Carolina pic 
studding, roofers, ceiling and partition, and al 
hardwood flooring. Emphasis is given to the fact, 
however, that price slashing originated at os- 
tributing points solely, indicating a loss taking 
movement in order to unload material purchasea 
at 1920 peak prices. That none of the recent price 
cutting has occurred at manufacturing centers is 
noteworthy, as indicating that the producers pore- 
see an active construction market that will enable 
them to get rid of their stocks on hand. They hop 
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to benefit from a situation in which demand will 
exceed supply. 

There is much. speculation in New York as to 
delivery conditions that will exist this spring. 
Generally it is regarded certain that there will be 
a big improvement over last year, but even with in- 
creased facilities, especially in the way of lighter- 
age, it is doubtful whether the carrying agencies 
could bear the brunt of a rush season in New York 
without serious delays. Improvements in _ ter- 
minal facilities are sure to help the situation to a 
marked extent. 

Interest of building construction interests are 
centered just now on Albany, where the rent and 
housing laws are destined to undergo marked 
change. Tax exemption and rent law repeal and 
modification bills are certain to be pressed in the 
legislature by powerful realty interests, but it is 
doubtful whether these can surmount the obstacles 
in the way, the most formidable of which is public 
opinion. Building material men see no hope for 
an early buying movement so long as there is inim- 
ical legislation on the statute books. 

Charles A. Post, who was associated for many 
years with the late Laurens P. Rider, will continue 
in the wholesale lumber business under his own 
name. His office is at 505 Fifth Avenue. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Jan. 17.—The John H. Zouck Lumber Co., which 
was incorporated recently to take over the busi- 
ness heretofore conducted by John H. Zouck indi- 
vidually, has organized by electing John H. Zouck 
president; L. H. Gwaltney, vice president; Ivan 
Brent, secretary, and E, R. Stringer, treasurer. 
Operations will be conducted as heretofore, there 
being no change in methods or in general policies. 

Joseph Bowen has succeeded L. H. Gwaltney, 
who has become connected with the John H. Zouck 
Lumber Co., as secretary of the Box Makers’ Ex- 
change. 

The Lafayette Mill & Lumber Co., which con- 
ducts a yard and mill here, has let contracts for 
the erection of a dry kiln, shaving bin, boiler house 
and garage, the latter being intended for its equip- 
ment of motor vehicles. The corporation was one 
of the first to use motor trucks in the lumber busi- 
ness here. 

Cc. D. Howard, president Smoot Lumber Co., of 
Cowen, W. Va., stopped here last week in the 
course of a trip undertaken mainly, he explained, 
to feel out conditions. 

Another visitor last week was Ellis Wilkinson, 
of the Wilkinson Lumber Co., of Bristol, Tenn. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Jan. 17.—The last week has developed.a growing 
spirit of optimism in the local lumber trade, and 
with some of the wholesalers has developed some 
actual increase of business. The retailers are not 
feeling any change, according to the reports by 
most of them, but from inquiries and general talk 
they feel as if the outlook is far from discourag- 
ing, and quite a few of them are talking freely 
about bringing their stocks up to a point that will 
take care of good business. Just at present the 
weather is against*the building business, but most 
of the dealers who are in close touch with the 
builders feel warranted in looking for good busi- 
ness. The consensus is that there will be no real 
boom, but that the building business will reach 
rather large proportions along conservative lines. 
The demand for lumber from general business is 
slight. Reports of commercial agencies here for 
last week estimate that the increase in general 
trade amounted to 10 percent in 70 percent of 
lines. This is not much, but if kept up, will soon 
show its effect in the lumber business. Box mak- 
ers are particularly dull just now, and are con- 
sidering a campaign of educational advertising. 
Planing mills and finish men are finding a little 
business on special work and work for the out of 
town retailers, and also for a few early dwelling 
operations, but nothing like a seasonal activity. 
Furniture manufacturers have booked considerable 
business for the February sales by reducing prices, 
and some of them are beginning to buy again, or 
contemplate doing so soon. Financial conditions 
here are tight but there is a tendency to loosen 
up on real estate and building. Collections in 
the lumber business are reported not as good as 
they were a few weeks ago. 

There is some demand for the leading hardwoods, 
and the better grades are not plentiful, but prices 
on the commoner items show great variation. Plain 
and quartered oak (mostly white), chestnut in the 
lower grades, ash, poplar and hardwood floorings 
are in some demand, and cherry, birch, beech, 
basswood, gum, and mahogany are offered rather 
freely without many takers. White pine is mov- 
ing in restricted volume at prices less broken 
than most lines, and the white pine men are re- 
ceiving an interesting number of inquiries. Spruce 
is inactive and prices are fair, as price does not 
Seem to move it in this market. Hemlock is 
offered more freely, and prices are softer, but 


still above the comparative levels of the other 
building woods in this territory. Cypress offerings 
are large, and concessions are freely offered, but 
it is felt that this wood will soon pick up in both 
activity and price. Southern pine is fairly strong 
in bill timbers and flooring, but the smaller sizes 
and boards are off in price and slow in demand. 
In North Carolina pine there has been a little im- 
provement in the country trade, but in this city 
it is inactive and prices are low. Perhaps the 
best North Carolina item is flooring. Lath are 
getting scarcer, as the offerings are limited, but 
prices are shaky. Shingles are keeping up a sale 
that is surprising, but prices are soft. 

At the January meeting of the directors of the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange a resolution was passed, 
similar to one promulgated by the Chamber of 
Commerce of Philadelphia, asking President-elect 
Harding to see that the secretary of labor was a 
man that would give fair treatment to everybody, 
and was “not affiliated with any class or sect.” 

Arrangements are being made for a real estate 
and building exposition to be held in the First 
Regiment Armory during the week of March 28 
to April 2. One of the features will be an archi- 
tectural exhibition by the T-Square Club and the 
Philadelphia chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects, in addition to which there will be ex- 
hibits by the real estate boards of a number of 
cities, the master builders, and probably some of 
the lumbermen. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 7 


Jan. 19. 
numbered 6,545, with a total cost of $16,514,825. 
The total for 1919 was 6,713 permits, with a total 
cost of $17,309,260. The difference between the 
years is more than accounted for by the December 
figures, which was $607,825 for 1920, and $1,682,- 
030 for 1919. 

New wholesalers entering this market are Claude 
B. Stewart, who has opened offices as representa- 
tive of several west Coast mills, and the Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Sales Co., formed by Erling Sorbo 
and T. L. Warschane, also representing some west- 
ern mills in this territory. 

Charles A. Dean, president of the Sound Lumber 
Co. and the Canyon Lumber Co., has been here 





looking over the situation and conferring with 
Harry H. Collins, the company’s sales manager 
here. 


J. H. Bloedel, of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills, was here last week on his return trip to the 
Coast after attending the Chicago lumber confer- 
ence. 

G. E. Grace, representing the Booth-Kelly Lum- 
ber Co., of Eugene, Ore., is back after a visit to the 
company’s headquarters and a short jaunt to Cali- 
fornia. 

W. R. Lindsay, a Minneapolis product, has opened 
2 lumber commission business with offices at Sioux 
Falls, S. D. He has been covering that territory 
for western mills. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Jan. 19.—Colder weather conditions and general 
snowfalls have contributed to an improved situa- 
tion in woods operations over this territory. Addi- 
tional woodsmen are being taken on at the camps 
and the outlook now is that large cuts of sawlogs, 
ties and pulpwood that had been tied up in inac- 
cessible places will be brought out without diffi- 
culty. The bottom has fallen out of the tie mar- 
ket owing to the withdrawal of buyers for the rail- 
roads. The quotation for hemlock ties has dropped 
from $1.15 for standards to 85 cents. 

No change has come about in the market in white 
pine lumber and it remains a waiting game as far 
as the booking of new business goes. Large num- 
bers of projects are ready to be passed out from 
architects’ offices for figures, but everything is 
being held up pending announcements of reduc- 
tions in prices of other building materials, includ- 


ing common brick, cement, heating, plumbing and. 


hardware. It may be asserted that millions of 
dollars of building projects will be proceeded with 
at Duluth and vicinity as soon as the expected 
lower scales of costs have been announced. In 
the meantime managements of the retail lumber 
yards over this territory are not doing anything 
in the way of adding to their stocks, but substan- 
tial buying by them is expected once quotations on 
building materials have been fixed for the season. 

Building permits numbering 1,968, involving im- 
provements estimated to cost $6,987,673, were is- 
sued at the Duluth building inspector’s office dur- 
ing the last year. It is regarded as interesting to 
note that the new construction included 693 
dwellings of all types costing $2,057,542. 

H. S. Robb, Duluth representative of the New- 
begin Co., is back from a business trip over south- 
ern Wisconsin points. He found the retail yards 
to be fairly well stocked up at present, with ma- 
terials of any kind moving slowly. Dealers, he 
said, look for a substantial revival in inquiry early 
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Puget Sound Saw Mills 
& Shingle Co. 


Manufacturers of 


FIR LUMBER 


EXCLUSIVELY 


Saw Mill, Planing Mill 
and General Office at 


South Bellingham, Wash. 








Let us demonstrate to you 
how our long experience in sup- 
plying exacting buyers with 
fir lumber will prove helpful 
and profitable to you. 


owe chan vas 


We are cutting five and a 
quarter million feet of soft 
old growth Yellow Douglas Fir 
every month and manufactur- 
ing it into stock for 


Retail Yards, Factories and 
Industrial Plants 


REDWOOD 








FINISH SHOP TIES 

SIDING TANKSTOCK TIMBERS 
CEILING SILO STOCK TANKS 
FLOORING SQUARES PICKETS 
PATTERN FLITCHES MILL WORK 


and other Redwood products. 


Manufactured by 


UNION LUMBER CO. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIF. 





New York Office: 
2850 Grand Central Terminal. 


Chicago Representatives: 


The C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co. 


FIRES CEDAR 











and Finish’ be te Bevel Siding, 
Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles. 











——— ft. annually of Idaho and West- 
Washington. Send 








7 Pine at Dalkece, us your inquiries. 
IDAHO | WALLACE-BALLORD | WESTERN 
WHITE LUMBER CO. PINE 

PINE 609-614 Lumber | We make a special- 
All Grades Minneapolis, Minn. ty of Shop. 














An interesting exposition 


The Cost of Growing Timber of facts and figures, 


By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 43) So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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PACIFIC COAST 





FIR Timbers, Bridge, 


Track and 
Car Material 
Dimension, 
Shiplap, 
Boards 
Spruce Plank 
Let us know your require- 
‘ments and we'll show you 
where to get quality and 
service that satisfies, 
Newbegin Lumber Co. 


Duluth Cetee, 1302 Pacific Avenue, 
1 HS. Robb,Msr. TACOMA, WASH. 








— 
Fir, Spruce 
and Cedar 
Redwood 
Western 
Pine 


Pacific Coast 
Lumber 


| California White & Sugar Pine 





Factory Plank 





For Prices, address, 
W:I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 


ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 


General Office, QUINCY, ILL. 


ALIFORNIA 
WHITE PINE 














We invite your orders for 


Box, Shop and Clears 


Our lumber is Soft and Light 


Clover Valley 
Lumber Co. 


General Office: 
RENO, NEV. 


Sawmill, 
box factory 
and planing 

mill at 
Loyalton, 
California 


Let us 
quote 
you today. 











Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 











Fir and Hemlock Lumber 
Service Is Our Specialty 

LONG FIR JOISTS —— 
— 

ano BIG TIMBERS =. 
WASHINGTON FIR CEDAR AND SPRUCE 

CALIFORNIA REDWOOD 
vanes: RED CEDAR SHINGLES 

Minnesota H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Transfer 








Glenn H. Utley, of the Utley-Holloway Co., 
is on an inspection trip to the company’s mills 
at Clayton, La. 


W. A. Thomas, president and general manager of 
the Northern Wood Products Co., Glidden, Wis., 
was in Chicago during the week looking after busi- 
ness affairs. 


Parrish Fuller, vice president of Hillyer-Deutch- 
Edwards (Inc.), Oakdale, La., specialists in hard- 
wood timbers, passed thru Chicago last week on 
a swing thru the northern markets and consum- 
ing centers. 


Tom A. Moore, local representative for the Pa- 
cific Lumber Agency, Aberdeen, Wash., will on 
Feb. 1 remove his office from the thirteenth floor 
of the Peoples’ Gas Building to Room 454 of 
the same building. 


A, L. McBean, associated with J. R. Andrews, 
manufacturer of northern hardwoods at Escanaba, 
Mich., was in the city during the week, looking 
into the business situation. He was in a quite 
optimistic frame of mind. 

F. W. Davis, president of the Davis Lumber 
Co., Weston, W. Va., was a Chicago visitor dur- 
ing the week. He notes some improvement in 
the hardwood market, and believes there will be 
a gradual improvement from now on. : 


M. J. Dunne, 5533 South Claremont Avenue, has 
engaged in the commission lumber business in Chi- 
cago and will handle southern hardwoods and 
hardwood flooring. Mr. Dunne has a wide ac- 
quaintance in the industrial consuming trade. 


Fred J. Larkins, assistant secretary of the 
American Wholesale Lumber Association, expects 
to attend the annual convention of the Kentucky 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, at Louisville, 
Ky., next Wednesday. He is on the program for 
an address on arbitration. 


Charles W. Molin, secretary of the Acme Lum- 
ber & Shingle Co., went to Minneapolis, Minn., 
this week, to attend the annual meeting of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association held there 
last Tuesday to Thursday, and to look into busi- 
ness conditions in the northern territory. 


E. P. Hoerr, representative in Chicago terri- 
tory for the Central Warehouse Lumber Co., Min- 
nesota Transfer, Minn., has removed his offices 
from the Lumber Exchange Building, and is now 
located in Room 1415 Young Men’s Christian 
Association Building, 19 South LaSalle Street. 


W. H. Day, of the Wood Mosaic Co., Louisville, 
Ky., and president of the Louisville Hardwood 
Club, was in Chicago on a business trip early this 
week, and from here went to Indianapolis, Ind., to 
attend the annual convention of the Indiana Hard- 
wood Lumbermen’s Association, held there last 
Tuesday. 


Cc. T. Alexander, president of the Dublin Ve- 
neer Co., Dublin, Ga., was in the city this week, 
looking after some business matters, He said 
that the veneer business seems to be picking up 
a bit, after a long period of depression. Inquir- 
ies are more plentiful and consumers seem more 
willing to buy. 


Herbert J. Andersen, secretary and treasurer of 
the Andersen Lumber Co., South Stillwater, Minn., 
has gone to California. He has been in ill health 
for the last few months and this trip to California, 
it is hoped, will give him a chance to rest and 
regain his strength. He will stay at the Alvarado 
Hotel in Los Angeles. 


Ed Munger, president of the Ed Munger Lumber 
Co., Lafayette, Ind., passed thru Chicago Friday 
of last week, accompanied by Mrs. Munger, on 
their way to Cuba, where they will spend a short 
vacation. Mr. Munger says that the prospect in 
his section is for a large trade next spring, both in 
the city and the country. 


W. E. Guild, treasurer and manager of the Fink- 
bine Lumber Co., whose southern pine mills are 
located at Wiggins and D’lo, Miss., his son Willis, 
Jacob Klumb and his son C. E. Klumb, general 
sales manager of the company, passed thru Chicago 
last Sunday en route to Des Moines, Iowa, to 
attend this week meetings of the various corpora- 
tions in which they are interested. 


L. D. Carpenter, of the L. D. Carpenter Lumber 
Co., Seattle, Wash., passed thru Chicago: this 
week on his way home from the fast, where he 
went for a business visit immediately following 
the meeting of the board of directors of the Ameri- 
can Wholesale Lumber Association, of which he 








is a member, on Jan, 8. He reports things lookin: 
favorable in the East, and expects a good business 
year. 

The Coale Lumber Co., 1610 Lytton Building 
has been succeeded by the Coale-Dixon Lumber ( 
which will maintain offices at the same address 
The latter company is a copartnership betwee) 
George M. Coale and William Dixon and has take) 
over all assets and liabilities of the Coale Lumby 
Co., and will continue to operate along the san: 
lines, selling Pacific coast products, southern pin: 
and oak, catering especially to railway, car sho) 
and industrial plants. 


Harry L. Call, general manager of the Goodridg: 
Call Lumber Co., Great Falls, Mont., spent som 
days in Chicago recently attending to busines 
affairs. Mr. Call is interested in the firm of Ma 
Adams & Call, with offices in Chicago, acting a- 
general sales agent for ‘‘H-Cod Fabric.’”’ There i- 
some building going on in Montana, but in Mr. 
Call’s view there is great necessity for reducing 
the cost of building homes, especially in reducing 
wages and prices for other materials in proportion 
to the reduction in lumber prices. He is laying 
active plans to stimulate business at all of th 
Goodridge-Call yards this spring and hopes that 
with a good crop in eastern Montana the trade wi! 
be good. 


W. B. Harbeson, president of the W. B. Harbe 
son Lumber Co., with mills at DeFuniak Springs 
and Paxton, Fla., and also president of the Bagdad 
Land & Lumber Co., of Bagdad, Fla., with W. H. 
Pickard, general manager of the Bagdad Land & 
Lumber Co., were Chicago visitors Friday. They 
visited here with Mr. Pickard’s brother, J. 0. 
Pickard, of Chicago, and with B. B. Lindquist 
salesman in Chicago territory for the Bagdad Lan«! 
& Lumber Co. Mr. Harbeson and Mr. Pickard left 
Friday night for Indianapolis to spend Saturday 
and went from there to St. Louis en route home 
Mr. Pickard reported a fair demand for lumbe: 
and said that there was much quiet buying of 
southern pine going on. He also stated that he 
is sold up for forty-five days on No. 1 commo: 
dimension. 


L. R. Putman, directing manager of the Ameri 
ean Wholesale Lumber Association, is making ; 
circuit of the retail conventions. Last Wednes 
day he attended and spoke at the annual of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, at Minne 
apolis, Minn.; on Thursday at the convention at 
Indianapolis, Ind., of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Indiana; on Friday and Saturday) 
he planned to be in Chicago to attend the genera 
eonference of building material manufacturers 
held here on those days; on Jan, 26 he expects 1 
appear before the Ohio Association of Retail Lun 
ber Dealers at Columbus, Ohio, and on the follow 
ing two days to attend, in company with J. 1! 
Burton, president of the association, the conf 
ence on housing conditions in the United State- 
to be held in Washington, D. C., under tl 
auspices of the national council of the Chamber © 
Commerce of the United States. 


NATIONAL PREPARES TO MOVE 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associ: 
tion is preparing to move its headquarters fru! 
Chicago to Washington, D. C. Dr. Wilson Com) 
ton, secretary-manager of the association, 
John H. Kirby, the president, have been in ti 
national capital, seeking suitable quarters, © 
word reached the local offices this week that sp: 
of approximately three thousand square feet 
been rented in the Southern Building, H and | 
teenth streets, the lease taking effect Feb. 1 
is expected that the removal will be effected v™ 
shortly after that date, or as soon as the pres 
office space can be disposed of, and no trou! 
in doing this is expected. Only one office will 
retained in Chicago, in charge of C. BE. Paul, « 
sulting engineer of the association, all the 0! 
executives going to Washington. 


SCHOOL GETS FUND BALANCE 


The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso 
tion, thru R. B. Goodman, chairman of its « 
mittee on economics, has issued the following 
nouncement, at the request of Prof. J. W. Toum 
dean of the Yale School of Forestry : 


It will be of interest to many who contribu ec 
during the Great War to the relief and com! 
fund ofthe 20th Regiment of Engineers to kn mM 
that the balance of the fund amounting to > 

850.11 is serving a most useful purpose. As Ms 
fitting memorial to the lumbermen and forest«! 
who lost their lives in the service of their coun''’. 
the amount not disbursed was turned over to the 
School of Forestry of Yale University to form * 
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ermanent endowment, the income to be used in 
roviding one or more annual lectures to be given 
it Yale University by prominent American lumber- 
en. It is the purpose to publish and distribute 
hese addresses. 

Lumbermen and foresters worked together in 
france and performed a great task in getting out 
imber and other forest products for American 
troops and our allies. It is felt entirely fitting 
‘hat the coéperative spirit there shown be con- 
tinned in this memorial and permit the leaders of 
he forest industries to disseminate their knowl- 
dge and their point of view to the public, the 
yrester, and the forest student. 


VETERAN SECRETARY RESIGNS 

E. E. Hooper, the veteran secretary of the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, at the an- 
nual business meeting of the association last 
Monday afternoon announced his resignation of 
the secretaryship, which was accepted with a feel- 
ing of great regret. Who will be Mr. Hooper’s 
successor is not yet known, and this uncertainty 
attaches more than usual interest to the directors’ 
meeting which, according to custom, will be held 
next Monday for the purpose of electing the of- 
ticers. Mr. Hooper’s resignation did not specify 
the date it would take effect, as it is Mr. Hoop- 
er’s intention to fulfill the duties of secretary 
until the association has been able to select his 
successor. 

Mr. Hooper expects to devote his entire time to 
the Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co., of which 
he has been secretary since 1912. He will not 
ve lost altogether to the Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion of Chicago, he says, as his office will be next 
loor to the club rooms, and he expects to con 


EDWIN EWING HOOPER, CHICAGO; 
Who Resigns Secretaryship 


nue to take an active part in the association 
work, a8 @ member and adviser. 

Mr. Hooper has been the secretary of the as- 
ciation for thirty-two and a half years. It was 
in the summer of 1888 that Mr. Hooper organ- 
ed the retail lumber dealers in Chicago into the 
Lumber Yard Dealers’ Association, of which he 
ecame secretary, in which capacity he continued 
ifter the consolidation in 1912 of all the various 
umbermen’s organizations in Chicago into the 
luimbermen’s Association of Chicago. 

Mr. Hooper said in tendering his resignation 
at it does not mean that he severs all con- 
nections with the Chicago lumber trade and the 
wany friends in it which he has made during his 
ong career; he still feels young. good for twenty 
ears more, and as long as he is able to he will 
‘ found among the lumbermen, ready at all times 
'9 give his heartiest codperation and mature advice. 


a - 


ELECTED BANK VICE PRESIDENT 
eRippEr, La., Jan, 17.—At the annual meeting 
* the stockholders of the First National Bank of 
lRidder, held Jan. 7, B. H. Smith, jr., treasurer 
seneral manager of the Ludington Lumber 
at Ludington, La., was elected vice president. 
Smith has been serving on the board of direc- 
tors for the last few months. He is one of the 
8ost popular and well known lumbermen of the 
“tate, and stands high in financial and business 
sn les thruout this section. The First National 
Bank is one of the strongest financial institutions 
ot this section, and is considered fortunate in 
having an official of Mr. Smith's high business 
and standing identified with it. 


('y 


Vir 


intevrity 


APPOINTED CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVE 


F. W. Long has arrived in this city to take 
charge of the local office of the Steven & Jarvis 
Lumber Co., Eau Claire, Wis., succeeding G. A. 
Vangsness, who severed his connection with the 
company on Jan. 1 to organize the Vangsness 
Lumber Co. 

Mr. Long has been with the Steven & Jarvis 
company for about two years, representing it in 

the Milwaukee territory. 
He came to the company 
direct from the army, 
having served in the 
spruce production divi- 
sion at Vancouver, Wash., 
as supervisor of inspec- 
tion at the units of the 





F. W. LONG, 
Chicago Representative 
for the 
Steven & Jarvis Lumber 
Co., Eau Claire, Wis. 





giant mill operated 
there. Prior to his en- 
trance into the army, 
Mr. Long had for five 
years been connected 
with the Wheeler-Timlin 
Lumber Co., of Wausau, 
Wis., part of the time 
being located at Mosinee. 
Wis., supervising the 
manufacture of stock at the company’s mill there, 
and the other part of it selling and inspecting in 
the Minnesota territory and in the Fox River 
section of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Long began his lumber career with the 
Eland Traffic Co., at Eland, Wis., where he re- 
ceived a practical sawmill training by work in 
the mill and in the yard, as well as in the office. 
He has also been connected with the Anson-Hixon 
Sash & Door Co., Merrill, Wis., and the Osgood 
& Blodgett Manufacturing Co., at St. Paul, Minn. 

Ed H. Mullen, of Oconto, Wis., has been assigned 
by the Steven & Jarvis Lumber Co. to cover Mr. 
Long’s old territory, including Milwaukee and east- 
ern Wisconsin. Mr. Mullen is a lumberman of long 
experience, and has been with the company for 
several years. He will make his headquarters in 
Oconto. 


TO STUDY EUROPEAN MARKET 


ALBPXANDRIA, LA., Jan. 18.—Ferd. Brenner, pres- 
ident of the Ferd. Brenner Lumber Co., of this 
city, accompanied by Mrs. Brenner will leave early 
next week for an extensive trip to Europe. Before 
returning, Mr. Brenner will have visited all of 
the principal European markets. He says that 
the object of his trip is as much to study condi 
tions in the export market as to sell lumber. 


—eoeeeoOeo5reee’ 


NEW FIRM TO HANDLE COAST STOCK 

Earl B. Simonson, formerly with the Dwight 
Davis Lumber Co., this week made announcement 
of the incorporation of the Simonson Lumber Co., 
of which he is the head, with offices at 1225 
Marquette Building. Mr. 
Simonson will make a 
specialty of west Coast 
lumber, but will also 
handle white pine and 
ear oak. It is his inten- 
tion to cater especially 





EARL B. SIMONSON, 


Who Has Organized the 
Simonson Lumber Co. 





to the railroad and. in- 
dustrial trade. 

Mr. Simonson saw 
service in France as a 
member of Battery F, 
122nd_ «Field Artillery, 
33rd Division, and upon 
his demobilization  en- 
tered the employ of the 
Edwards & Bradford 
Lumber Co., of which 
company Dwight Davis was sales manager. When 
Mr. Davis resigned about a year ago to organize 
the Dwight Davis Lumber Co., Mr. Simonson ac- 
companied him. 

Before his entrance into the Army, Mr. Simonson 
spent some years on the west Coast, where he 
gained a practical education in lumbering. For 


about two years he was connected with the North- 
western Lumber Co., at Hoquiam, Wash., and for 
about the same length of time was employed as 
mill superintendent by the Hume-Bennett Lumber 
Co., Hume, Calif. Prior to that he ran a retail 
yard in his home city, Muskegon, Mich. 


CARPENTER ASKS DEALER PRICES 


Cepar Rapips, IowA., Dec. 30, 1920. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, II]. 

GENTLEMEN: We have an inquiry under date 
of Dec. 27, from one Theo. Naschert, whose letter- 
head says he is a “Dealer in Lumber and Building 
Material,” for three cars of stoek. 

This sort of inquiry being unusual at the present 
time, we personally went to West Point, Iowa, 
thinking perhaps there had been a sale of the 
yard. 

We found, however, the old firm of West Point 
Lumber & Hardware Co. doing business and that 
Mr. Naschert is a local carpenter living about 
four and one half miles outside of the town, and 
in no way entitled to wholesale prices. We did 
not see Mr. Naschert at all, but were told he has 
put out such inquiries before. 

Yours very truly, 
Curtis R. Hay Lumeer Co. 


BUYS SEATTLE WHOLESALE FIRM 

The announcement is made by L. R. Fifer that 
the L. R. Fifer Lumber Co., which Mr. Fifer 
organized some time ago, but which until now has 
been inactive, has purchased the wholesale lumber 
business of the C. W. Johnson Lumber Co., Seattle, 


L. R. FIFER, SEATTLE, WASH. ; 
Has Purchased Wholesale Business of the 
Cc. W. Johnson Lumber Co. 


Who 


the deal being effective Jan. 1, 1921. Mr. Fifer 
is well and favorably known among lumbermen on 
the north Coast. He was a Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
man and came west in 1909, having charge of the 
company’s Seattle office until it was closed a year 
or two later. He has been with the C. W. Johnson 
Lumber Co., for the last two or three years as man- 
ager and in charge of the sales. The C. W. Johnson 
Lumber Co., has developed into a strong organiza- 
tion with able selling connections and it is the 
intention of the L. R. Fifer Lumber Co. to main- 
tain the standing and reputation of the concern 
which it succeeds. The L. R. Fifer Lumber Co. 
has a paid up capital of $50,000, with L. R. Fifer 
as president and his son, Ray R. Fifer, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer. The latter has been with the 
Cc. W. Johnson Lumber Co. for several years and 
continues as his father’s assistant handling the 
sales. V. C. Gregg has charge of the pine lumber 
department, which he recently organized. He is 
2 pine salesman formerly with the St. Maries 
Lumber Co., St. Maries, Idaho, and for the last 
few years has been with the Oregon-Washington 
Manufacturing Co. M. C. Mason continues as 
manager of the box department, which he has 
looked after for the last year. W. D. Garland, 
who recently went with the C. W. Johnson Lumber 
Co., in charge of sales, will not be with the L. R. 
Fifer Lumber Co. Mr. Johnson is retiring from 
the wholesale business so as to be able to devote 
more time and attention to his mill, timber and 
logging interests, including the Kapowsin Mill Co., 
Kapowsin, Wash., and the Johnson-Carr Co.. log- 
ging near Tacoma, in both of which he is heavily 
interested. 
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Latest Reports on Current Lumber Prices 


The following are average prices compiled from reports of actual sales during week ended as shown by dates given: 











WISCONSIN HARDWOODS AND HEMLOCK 


Inquiries are gradually increasing and millmen feel that they are of such character that they will result in actual business, 


There has been no 
change in quotations for the week. 


FAS 


AsSH— 
4/4$140.00@150.00 
5/4 145.00@155.00 
6/4 155.00@165.00 
8/4 165.00@175.00 

Basswoop— 

4/4 110.00@120.00 
5/4 115.00@125.00 
6/4 120.00@130.00 
8/4 130.00@140.00 
BircH— 
4/4 120.00@130.00 
5/4 125.00@135.00 
6/4 130.00@140.00 
8/4 140.00@150.00 

10/4 160.00@170.00 

12/4 170.00@180.00 

Sorr ELM— 

4/4 115.00@125.00 
5/4 120.00@130.00 
6/4 125.00@135.00 
8/4 140.00@150.00 

10/4 160.00@170.00 

12/4 “es — 00 

Rock 
4/4 116. 00125. 00 
a 120.00@130. re 

4 125.00@125 
$ 140:00150.00 
10/4 160.00@170.00 
“he 170. — 00 


D Map 
wv ”110.00@120.00 
5/4 115.00@125.00 
6/4 120.00@130.00 
8/4 130.00@140.00 


Selects 


$115. net dong 00 “ 9 ett Stat 00 $ hoy at 4 


120.00@125.00 
130. OOD Lae, 00 
140.00@145.00 


95.00@100.00 
100.00@105.00 
105.00@110.00 
115.00@120.00 


95.00@100.00 
100.00@105.00 
105.00@110.00 
115.00@120.00 
135.00@140.00 
145.00@150.00 


95.00@100.00 
100.00@105.00 
105.00@110.00 
120.00@125.00 
140.00@145.00 
150.00@155.00 


90.00@ 95.00 
95.00@100.00 
100.00@105.00 
110.00@115.00 


No.1 


1N0: 00@115. 00 
120.00@125.00 


75.00@ 8 

80. 4 4 35. 00 
85.00@ 90.00 
95.00@100.00 


75.00@ 80.00 


95.00@100.00 
110.00@115.00 
120.00@125.00 


75.00@ 80.00 


100.00@105.00 
120.00@125.00 
130.00@135.00 


80.00@ 85.00 


105. 00@110.00 
135.00@140.00 
145.00@150.00 


65.00@ 
70.00@ 7 
75.00@ 
85.00@ 


70.00 


No. 2 


58.00@ 60.00 
90.00@ 95.00 
95.00@100.00 


43. rs 4 45.00 


95.00@100.00 
43.00@ 45.00 


100.00 @105.00 


38.00@ 40.00 
43.00@ 45.00 
48.00@ 50.00 
58.00@ 60.00 


No. 3 


a 00 $29.00@31.00 


31.00@33.00 
31.00@33.00 
31.00@33.00 


31.00@33.00 
33.00@35.00 
33.00@35.00 
33.00@35.00 


23.00@25.00 
25.00 @27.00 
25.00@27.00 
25. —— -00 


29.00@31.00 

31.00@33.00 

31.00@33.00 

31.00 @33.00 
@ 


Sea ahs 
28.00@30.00 
30.00@32.00 


30.00@32.00 
30.00 @32.00 
noire 


cool tons 
21.00@23.00 
23.00@25.00 
23.00@25.00 
23.00@25.00 


FAS 
HARD MAPLE— 
10/4 150.00@160.00 
12/4 160.00@170.00 
Sorr MapLe— 
4/4 115.00@125.00 
5/4 120.00@130.00 
6/4 125.00@135.00 
8/4 135.00@145.00 
Oak— 
4/4 140.00@150.00 
5/4 145.00@155.00 
6/4 155.00@165.00 
8/4 165.00@175.00 


Selects 


130.00@135.00 
140.00@145.00 


95.00@100.00 
100.00@105.00, 
105.00@110.00 
115.00@120.00 


115.00@120.00 
120.00@125.00 
130.00@135.00 
140.00@145.00 


HEMLOCK, No. AL —. \ 


2x 4 $34.00@37.00 $35. 00038. 00 
33.00@36.00  34.00@37.00 
33.00@36.00 34.00@37.00 
33.50@36.50 34.50@37.50 


2x12 34.00@37.00  35.00@38.00 


No.1 


100.00 
110.00 


105.00 
115.00 


70. i 


90.00@ 95.00 

95.00@100.00 
100.00@105.00 
110.00@115.00 
120.00@125.00 


16’ 
$36.50@39.50 
35.50 @38.50 
35.50@38.50 
36.00@39.00 
36.50@39.50 


Merchantable, $1 less than No, 1. 


No. 2, $2 less than No. 1. 
No.1 weerree BoarDs, —. 
0-14’ 

$34. 50037 4 $35. 20 38. 50 
re poe day 37.00@40.00 
00@39. 00 37.00@40.00 
36 50@39.50 37.50@40.50 
37.00@40.00  38.00@41.00 


$2 less than No. 1. 


1x 4 
1x 6 
1x 8 
1x10 
1x12 


No. 2 





No. 2° $1 less than No. 1. 
Add for shiplap and flooring, 50 cents a thousand. 


2x4 and wider, 6 feet and longer, No. 3 


+2. 50@40. 50 
50@41.50 
38. rt Sty -50 
39.00@42.00 
39.50@42 


No. 2 


85.00 


80.00 
3 95.00 


60.00 


45.00 
50.00 
55.00 
58.00@ 60.00 


18-20’ 
$39.00@42.00 
38.00@41.00 
38.00@41.00 
38.00@41.00 
38.50@41.50 


18-20’ 
$40.00@43.00 
41.00@44.00 
41.00@44.00 


41.00@44.00 
41.50@44.50 


No. 8 


= eee 
23.00@25.00 
25.00@27.00 
25.00@27.00 
25.00@27.00 


21.00@23.00 
23.00@25.00 

23.00@25.00 
23.00 @25.00 


25! 
$41. oa 00 
40.00 
40.00 ’ 
40.50@43.50 
41.00@44.00 


22-24° 
$36.50@39.50 
37.50@40.50 
37.50@40.50 
38.00@41.00 
38.50@41.50 


hemlock, rough, $21.50@23.50. 


1x4 and wider, 6 feet and longer, No. 3 hemlock, rough, $23.00@25.00. 
Add for select No. 3 hemlock, $4 a thousand. 





MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 


Despite increase in demand during the last week, there have been further concessions. 
most affected, the volume of orders for such grades being small in comparison with the number for the higher grades. 


sents prices Jan. 17 based on sales f.o.b. shipping point: 


FAS 
Basswoop— 


4/4$110.00@115.00 $ ey oe 4 +4 4 $ by ce 75. i $ = 00@ 


5/4 115.00@120.00 
+ = pee tng 00 

8/4 1 @135.00 

10/4 180. O0@ 188. 00 


BEECH— 

4/4 90.00@ 95.00 
5/4 95.00@100.00 
6/4 100.00@105.00 
8/4 110.00@115.00 
BirrcH— 

4/4 115.00@120.00 
5/4 120.00@125.00 
6/4 125.00@130.00 
8/4 135.00@140.00 
10/4 155.00@160.00 
12/4 165.00@170.00 
16/4 185.00@190.00 
Sorr ELmM— 

4/4 120.00@125.00 
5/4 125.00@130.00 
6/4 130.00@135.00 


Selects 


00@100 
100. 00@105. 00 
110.00@115.00 
130.00 @135.00 


70. yes 4 75. ee 
90.00@ 95.00 


90.00@ 95.00 

95.00@100.00 
100.00@105.00 
110.00@115.00 
130.00@135.00 
140.00@145.00 
160.00@165.00 


95.00@100.00 
100.00@105.00 
105.00@110.00 


No. 1 com. 


No. 2 com. 


45.00 
00@ 50. 
50. ri 4 


No. 3 com. 


$30.00@32.00 
32.00@34.00 
32.00@34.00 
32.00@34.00 


23.00@25.00 
24.00@26.00 
24.00@26.00 
24.00@26.00 


23.00@ 25.00 
24.00@26.00 
24.00@26.00 
24, aie RN 00 


26.00@ 28.00 
28.00@30.00 
28.00@30.00 





FAS 

Sorr ELM— 

8/4 140.00@145.00 
10/4 160.00@165.00 
12/4 170.00@175.00 
16/4 190.00@195.00 
HarD MAPLE— 


115.00@120.00 
120.00@125.00 
125.00@130.00 
135.00@140.00 
155.00@160.00 
165.00@170.00 
175.00@180.00 
185.00@190.00 


The lower grades, 


Selects 


115.00@120.00 
135.00@140.00 
145.00@150.00 
165.00@170.00 


oe 00 95.00 
95.00@100.00 
100.00@105.00 
110.00@115.00 
130.00@135.00 
140.00@145.00 
150.00@155.00 
160.00@165.00 


END Driep WHITE MAPLE— 


4/4 150.00@155.00 
5/4 155.00@160.00 
6/4 160.00@165.00 
8/4 175.00@180.00 

Sorr MArpLe— 
4/4 110.00@115.00 
5/4 115.00@120.00 
6/4 120.00@125.00 
8/4 130.00@135.00 


85.00@ 90.00 
90.00@ 95.00 
95.00@100.00 
105.00@110.00 


especially 


No. 1 com. 


90.00@ 95.00 
110.00@115.00 
120.00@125.00 
140.00@145.00 


65.00@ 70.00 


135. 00@140. 00 


130.00@135.00 
135.00@140.00 
140.00@145.00 
155.00@160.00 


No. 3 common, have been 
The following list repre- 


No. 2 com. 


60.00@ 62. ye 


40.00@ 42. 

45.00@ 47.00 
50.00@ 52.00 
60.00@ 62.00 


No. 3 com. 
28.00@30.00 


22.00@ 24.00 
23.00@25.00 
23.00@25.00 
23.00@ 25.00 
28.00@30.00 
28. a 00 


23.00@25.00 
24.00@26.00 
24.00@26.00 





Duluth, Minn., Jan. 17.—The following are 
Common Boarps, RoucH— 
’ 


No. 1, 8” 
10” 


8 ’ 
$68 4 


10’ 12’ 
$72@73 $72 
75@76 177 
87 


63 
65 
74 


7 
48 
50 


For all white pine, No. 1, 2 and 3, add $1. 


73 $72@73 
78 T5@76 


14416’ 
$75 
80 
87 
64 
65 
74 
49 
50 
53 














18’ 


NORTHERN PINE 


the prevailing prices on northern pine: 


20’ 
76 - 
81 
88 82 


65 
66 70 
79 


15 
49 
50 
53 


81 
86 
93 
70 
71 
80 
50 


61 
54 


50 
51 
54 


FENcING, RovugH— 


63 
4 


5 
42 
61 


50 
39 


For: All white pine, Nos, 1, 2 and 3, add $1 
S1 or 28S, aed $1; for $1S15, $1. "50; for S48, $4. 
r% inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add $2. 


Flooring, 


Drop siding po partition, add 
Well tubing, D&M and beveled, 


3. 
add $4, 


10, 12414’ 
$67@68 = $7 
56@57 
43@44 
65 @66 
54@55 
41@42 


16’ 
0@71 


18420’ 
0 


60 
46 
71 
60 
46 


No. 4, 6 to 20 feet, 8”, $42@48; 10”, $43@44; 12”, $44@45. 
For S1 or 2S, add $1; for S1S1E, add $1.50; for resawed, add $2. 
No. 1 Piece Sturr, SiS1E— 


SHIPLAP AND D&M— 
No. 1, 


8’ 10° 
71 $74@75 
73 T7@78 

89@90 

63@64 

65@66 67 

16@77 = 76 

49@50 49 

50 


: ne 51 50 
48.00@650.00 52 


12° 1 jas 
14’ 16’ 
5352 
For all white pine, Nos. 


$40@42 $42@44 
39@41 40@42 
40@42 41@43 
43@45 


42@44 
44@46 45@47 
46@48 47@49 


1; pine rough, deduct $1; D&M or S4S, 


18420 


$43. 00 ts. 00 65 


42 
40 


41 
42 


42 
41 
42 
46 


42 
41 
43 
46 
48 
50 


$40 
39 
40 
44 
2x12. 44 46@48 
2x14 .... 40@42 46 48@50 


No. 2 Piece stuff, $2 less than Ne 
add $2. 


$74@75 $74 %5 
79@80 77@78 
52@53 
1, 2 and 3, add $1. 


89 
Drop siding, grooved roofing and O. G. shiplap, $1 extra. 
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Alexandria, 
La. 


Jan. 
15 


78.22 
84.00 


eatin 


. 66.29 
66.30 


39.82 
40.35 

- 35.15 
31.79 
28.00 


1x6” No. 
No. 
No. 


- 28.00 
28.00 


80.00 
. 87.88 
31.81 
17.85 


ino 
sine to 12” 


1% and 2x4 to IF 
1%x4 to 12” 

6/4 & 8/4x12” 

C Surfaced: 
ix6 NOCEE otawee nan 
x4 


B&better: 


1%, 1% & 2x4 & 6"... 


No. 1, 1x4”, 
Other 
1x6”, 

» Other lgts. . ‘ 
‘= lengths) : 


ix” 
No. 3 (all 
1x4” 
1x6” 


, TT 
lgts 
16’ 


No, 


No. 1, 1x6 to 12”. 
1x8", x6 and 16’.. 


her lgts... 
1x10”, at and 16’. 


tie". 
No. 2 call 10 
= $ +. 20° ): 
1x8” 


SOUTHERN PINE 


The following are the average prices taken from sales reported on the dates Indicated In the sections named: 


Birmingham, Hattiesburg, 
a. Miss. 
Jan, Jan, Jan. Jan, Jan, Jan, 
15 


5 8 15 8 15 8 


Kansas City, 
Mo. 


Jan. 


Flooring 
87.00 93.08* 80.00 75.64 80.54 


46.00 


42.50 


22.50 
65.81 


Ceiling 


16.50 
Partition. 


80. ‘50 
18.59 


eens 


om Siding 


Drop siding 
0 40.0 

38. oo 34. ‘00 
_ ” ™ - 
Finish 
40.00 

37.50 

37.50 


61. 86 


Casing and Base 
60.50 
60.50 
Jambs 
55.00 
Fencing, S1S 


88.00 


19.00 
13:50 14.75 
Beery, Ry or S2S 
34.00 
16.89 faust 
16.03 


17.00 18.00 
18.04 18.89 





Hattiesburg, Kansas City, 
a. Miss. 
Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan, 
15 8 15 8 15 8 15 
Boards, S1S or S2S 


20.80 20.00 
21.56 19.71 


11.80 15.50 


Alexandria, Birmingham, 
La. A 


0. 
Jan. 


16.25 
18.11 


17. 
5 = Ping et 


1 
No. 4, “all widths and 
lengths 


Shiplap 
28.00 
33.00 

is60 © 17.45 

10.87 14.00 


ose eeeee 


14 & 16’ eones 
lgte. .. kL 28.00 
A oi °° I «sauce 

Other igts. edece 
. z=. (10 to 20’): 


No. 1, 1x8”, 


15.21 


Grooved Roofing‘ 
No. 1, 1x10”, 14 & 16’ oes 
Other lgts... 
‘Sieinaian, SisiE 


No. 1, _, , 10’. 21.35 


0 
No. 2, 2x4”, 
12 


2x12”, 


6 * 
18 & 20’. 
LO" to 20’ 18 - 


2x4 to 12”... ee 
Longleaf Timbers 
Sq.E&S S4S, 20’ 

and under: 


Shortleaf Timbers 


om 


14” cteaek eeade daada:’ ees 
Plaster Lath 
3.09 3.12 
2.80 ..cce 


Byrkit Lath 


(All 1x4 and 6”): 
B&better, o— 18’ 
No. 1, 9 and 18°... 
10 and 20’ eevee 
and multiples. 


Random 
No. 2, Random.... 


‘End ou roe 
B&better, 2x6”, 9° or 
18 


eeeee eeeee eteee 


Car Decking 
18.00 
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Alevandria, Birmingham, 
Jan. Jan, Jan. Jan. 
a5 8 15 8 
Car Sills 
Sy ergs 
34 to. 36’ .. 


Up to 

Up to 

Up to 

Heart, s4s 

Up to 9”, 34 to 36’. 
Up to 10”, 37’ 


eins Fia., Jan. 


Week See Jan.8 Jan. 15 
Wex8Yy 
¥xX3% No. 
¥x3% No. 
Novelty— 
1x6 
1x6 
1x6 
Nquare 
x6 
4x6 
x6 


x4 
x4 
x4 
x4 


No. ‘Y com. 
No. 2 com. 
No. 3 com. 
No. 2 com. 
B&btr. 
B&btr. 

No. 1 com. 
No. 2 com. 
No. 3 & cull” 
3} No. 2 com. 

5 No.3 & cull 


Ceiling 


No. 


No. 


reek pe fh fl a pee fh eh fl fh fl fe 


1x6 
1x6 
No. 1 conf. 
No. 2 com. 
No. 3 com. 
No. 1 com. 
No. 2 com. 


Bébetter— 


19.00 


Hattiesburg, 
Jan. 
15 8 15 8 15 


33.00 


17.—Following is a recapitulation of prices obtained 
Week ended Jan. 8 


B&btr. 
No. 


edge— 
B&btr. 


No. 
No. 


No. 
1x8 No. 


1x 4 D48 
Ix 5 D4S 


Kansas City, 


Jan, Jan, Jan, 


8” and under 20’ & 
under 

10” and over, 
to 24’ 

90% hrt., 7x16 & 8x16” 
: 28’ 

, 90% 

No. 1 Sq. E&S.... 


40.00 
51.00 





Jan. 15 
Ceiling 


1 com. 
2 com. 


Siding 


. 6 rough 

© 8 D4S 
1x 8 rough 
1x10 D4S 
1x12 D4S 
ix 6 te 12 Dé... 
1x 6 to 12 rough 
o. 1 common 


12.00 


6.75 
1 com. 
2 com. 


2 com. - 9.00 
Roofers 

2 com. 

2& cull 

2 com, 


Boards 


21.21 
16.00 
og 


21.00 


1x10 D4 

1x10 shiplap 

1x12 D4S8 

ix 6 to 12 D4s.... 
5/4x 4 to 12 D48 ... 


47.00 
53.00 


Alerandria, 
Jan, 


20°6” 
heart ..... 


by planing mills in this territory 
Week ended Jan. 8 


41.00 


Birmingham, Hattiesburg, Kansas (it 
Jan, Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan, Ja; 
8 15 8 15 8 15 


Car Framing 


Stringers 
53.00 ae 
snout 39.25 
30.00 


during the two weeks ended Jan. 


Week ended Jan. 8 Jan 
No. 2 common— 
ix 6 D48 
52.50 | 1x 8 D4S 
48.00 1x 8 shiplap 
52.50 | 1x10 D4S 
55.00 
53.33 
64.00 


Jan. 15 


21.18 
20.50 
19.00 
21.00 
19.45 
- 21.00 


46.00 


Other grades— .... .... 

1x 6 No. 3 com. S28 

ix 6 to 12 No. : 
38.00 
42.00 
45.00 
36.00 
47.50 


S28... 15.00 


com. 

Mill run K.D 
Shingles 

1 pine 

2 pine 


4x16 No. 
4x16 No. 


4’ No. 
32” lath 


1 Std. 





OAK FLOORING 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 17.—The following are 
obtained for oak flooring during the week ended 


318x114” 
Clear quartered white 

Clear plain white and red........... $119.50 
—w plain white and red.. ‘ 

VO. 


No. 2 common 


the average prices, 


earload lots, Cincinnati base, 
— 8: 


%x1%” 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., Jan. 15.—The following prices 
Norfolk: 


IDGE RouGH— No. 2 b 
rw 0.2¢€ etter 


65. 00@70. 00 
$60.00 @64.00 


62.00 @66.00 
68.00 @72.00 


for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. 0. b. 


Cull and 
Bor red heart 
$29.50@30.50 
D 30.50@31.50 
@49. 30.50 @31.50 
51. ‘00@ 54.00 


$42.00 @ 46.00 
44.00@48.00 
49.00 @53.00 


$30.00 @30.50 
32.00 @32.50 
32.00@32.50 





$41.00 @44.00 
21.50 @22.50 


BARK STRIP PARTITION, Nos. 1 & 2.. 


$45.00 @49.00 
CuLL RED HEART 


19.00 @20.00 





LATH, No. 4. ROOFERS, 6” 

No. 2 B7..« 
Factory, 2” 10”. 
SIZES, 2” 


No. 2 & better 
. .$60.00@ 64.00 
62.00 @66.00 
64.00 @68.00 
70.00 @74.00 


$29.50 @30.50 
-. 80.00@31.00 
32.00 @33.00 
32.00 @33.00 





Finished Widths— 
FLOORING, 18x2% ot. 3” rift 
n 


CEILING, 


No. 2 € better 


$100.00 @104. rad 


57.00@ 61.0 
41. 00@ 43°00 
43.00@ 45.00 
58.00@ 62.00 


$45.00 @49.00 
34.00 @37.00 
36.00 @ 39.00 
46.00 @50.00 


$29.00 @32.00 
18.00 @20.00 
20.00@22.00 
30.00 @33.00 





DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Seattle, Wash., Jan. 18.—The following prices 
paid for yard item, f. 0. b. mill, were reported 
today: 

Pre- 
vailing 
Price 


High 
Price 
Flooring 


Low 
Price 


te eo $49.00 


. 26.00 
Drop Siding 
1x6” No. 2 & better 8. 
No. 3 3 
Boards and Shiplap, No. 1 
17.00 13.50 
17.50 14.00 
Dimension, No. 1 S&E 
2x4”, 12 and 14’ 16.50 11.50 
Planks and Small Timbers 
12-16’ 16.50 
12-16’ S48. ssh 
Timbers, 32’ thes 5 Under 
26.00 21.00 


4x 4”, 
3x12”, 


6x6” S48 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portiand, Ore., Jan. 18.—The following are the 
Douglas fir prices prevailing here today: 
Vertical Grain Flooring 
ixé” No. 2 CHOAP ...2.. 
No. ; clear ... 
No. 3 clear 
1x3 and 14x4” No. 2 clear’ and better. 
o. 3 clear 
Slash Grain Flooring 
1x4” No. 2 clear and better 
No. 3 clear ... 
1x6” No. 2 clear and better 
No. 3 clear..... 
Vertical Grain Stepping 
1% and 1% No. 2 clear and better 
Finish 
No. 2 clear and better..... 


Celling 


5gx4” No. 2 pend and better 
No. 3 clea 

1x4” No. 2 chear and veto 
No. 3 clear 


Drop Siding and Rustic 
2 clear and better 
3 clear 
Miscellaneous Items 


Dimension, off Rail B list. 
Boards, off Rail B list 

Small timbers, off Rail B list 
6x6” and larger timbers 


Logs 


1x6” No. 


No. 


Fir, $25: $20; 


: $15. 


$23.00 @24.00 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


The following are f. o. b. mill prices for Arkansas 
soft pine, from actual sales made between Jan. 8 
and Jan. 14, inclusive: 

Flooring ‘ 
Edge grain— v4 
se $69.75 
64.50 
65.75 
58.00°* 
Flat. grain— ee 

B&better 39.75 

No. 1 33.00 
20.00 


Ceiling and Partition 
56” 


Ceiling 
$38. 75 
29.2 
22 25 
Finish—Dressed 
Bébette r 


Ceiling peovy | Par tition 
0 $44.75 


$52.00 
42.00* Th 
** 


er 
No. A« 


37.75 
23.25 


“a” 


14%4,1% & 2x4 to 8” 
1 vA a “ Be SEO £0 22" 6.0.0 oes gees 
Casing and Base 
4, 6 & 8” B&better 
& B20" TOC ee ove ce cece he cseencescete 
Fencing -“ OPN 


° 


14.50 
Dimension—S&E 

No. 10,18¢ No. 2 10,18€ 

ge” 2aei6’ 20" 12 14416" 20’ 
$20.00 errs $21.00 Fo . ees $17.75 $21.50 
18.00 18 19.00 2 13.00 13.00 13.75 
19.50 = e° 16.00* 16.00* 16.00* 
19.75 2x10” 16.75 16.75 18.7 ithe 
21.50 2x12” 17.75 17.75 17.%5 


anaes: Or nes 
No. 2 


$18. Ts 
19.0 
i825 


No. 
%x1%h”"—4’ $ 2.50 
1%” and smaller 


29 percent discoun'! 
1%” and larger... 


28 percent discoun 


* No sales reported; price brought forward. 
** None sold. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOOD 
FLOORING 


Little Rock, Ark., Jan. 17.—During the wee 
Jan. 8 to 14 the following prices (Cincinnar 
base) were received for southern hardwood 
tongued and grooved roofing: 

White 
2$x2% 8x2 
QUARTERED— 
Clear ...$200.00* $150.00° 
Select -++ 180.00% 110.00* 


- 121.00* 100.00* 


Red 
38x2% HH X2 


186. 00* $140.00° 
% 5.00* $100. 00° 


125.00* 100.00° 


Mixed 
80.00%  40.00° 
15.00°  —...-- 


~~ *Price carried forward from previeus report. 


er 


No. 1 common plain.. 
Facto wnceeey 


eee meee ere eee ee eeeeee 
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FIR, WESTERN HEMLOCK 
AND CEDAR 


Centralia, Wash., Jan. 13.—The following 
prices were realized on fir, western hemlock and 
edar products for the week ending Jan. 13: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


No.2 No.3 No. 2 

C€Btr. C&Btr. 

> Sera $63.50 $43.00 
ix4 49.00 43.00 
52.00 45.00 


No. 3 

CéBtr. CéBtr. 
1144x8....$56.50 $45.50 
1%4x4.... 53. 50 45.50 
Beas << 


Slash Grain Flooring 


No.2 No.3 No.2 No. 
Cé&Btr. C&Btr. C&Btr. Cé&Btr. 
27.00 $25.00 1 4 x3....$48.50 $33.00 
27.00 25.00 14x4.... 39.00 33.00 
- 29.00 27.00 1%4x6.... 42.50 35.00 


Vertical Grain Stepping 

Te. aS 2 OS eee $50.00 $49.00 
’ 1% & 2x14” 52.00 42.00 

_ Finish, No. 2 Clear and Better, S2S or S4S 
EEA FTE IR PE a. $89.00 $33.00 
0 34.00 
35.00 
37.00 
36.00 
37.00 
50.00 44.00 

” (alee: cace and C&EV, and Partition 
$23.00 $18.00 4x6... . .$26.00 $21.50 
25.00 19.50 45¢x6 28.00 23.00 
23.50 19.50 14x6..... 27.00 23.00 
26.00 23.00 1x6..... 29.50 26.50 

Drop Siding, Rustic 


27.00 $24.50 ee $31.00 $28.50 
. 29.00 26.00 1x8 38.00 35.00 


Fir, per thousand 
Common “~—as and Shiplap 


No.1 No. No.1 No.2 

com. com com. com. 
eee $14.00 - $18. 50 $15.50 
3 7.00 14.00 x10... 18.5 15.50 
12.00 16.00 
12.50 14.50 
1 15.50 
15.50 
16.00 


13.50 
14.00 19.00 


Common Dimension, S1S1E, 12’ 
2x 3&2x4.$14.50 $11.50 2x14.....$17.00 $14.00 
2x 6&2x8. 14.00 11.00 18.00 15.00 

15.50 12.00 2x18..... 20.00 17.00 

15.50 13.50 ee 22.00 19.00 
Common Dimension, 2x4, S1S1E 

$13.50 $10.50 18’...... $16.50 $13.50 

14.50 11.50 24’ 17:50 14.50 

15.50 12.50 32 19.50 16.50 

Common Plank and Small Timbers, S1S1E, 12’ 

. .$20.00 $17.00 $20.00 $17.00 

20.00 17.00 .. 20.00 17.00 

19.50 16.50 - 18.00 

19.50 16.50 . 21.00 18.00 

19.50 16.50 .. 21.00 18.00 

Common Timbers, Rough, 32’ and Under 


No.1 Sel. No.1 Sel. 
. com, com, com, com. 
ix 6....$24.00 $27.00 18x18... .$28.00 $31.00 
i0x10.... 25.00 28.00 20x20.... 29.50 32.50 
1 tx14.. . 25.50 28.50 22x 31.50 34.50 
i6xl6.... 26.00 29.00 24x24. ... 34.00 37.00 
Common Timbers, 12x12” 
+ to 40’ .$27.00 $30.00 72 to 
: to 50°. 33 36.00 82 t 
to 60". 42.00 92 to 100’ 
< to (0°. 51.00 
Railroad Material 
rough. $22.00 7x9 ties, 
rough. 22.00 
Western Hemlock Boards, S1S, or Shiplap 
No.1 No.2 No.1 No.2 


com, com com. com. 
2 tg 3: $16. 09 $15.00 114x2 & 3$20.00 $17.00 

‘ 16.0 y4&1¥% 

15.00 


13.00 
16.50 


16.50 
1% &1% 
x12.... 20.00 17.00 
Red Cedar Common Boards and Shiplap 
4 - $17.50 $12.50 1x10 $20.00 $15.00 
18.00 13.00 ixiZ...:. 21.00 16.00 
- 19.00 14.00 
Red Cedar Flume Stock 
No. 1 Sel. 
a com. com 
a’ -...$23.00 $18.00 1x10 
X8...... 24.00 19.00 1x12 6.00 
Logs 
and spruce, No. 1, $20; No. 2, $16; No. 3, $12. 


50 
18. 50 


- 21.00 


3.00 $56.00 


3. 
75.00 78.00 


48.00 


‘8 ties, 


rough. 
‘XS ties, 6 


$23.00 


16.50 13.50 


S& 1017.00 14.50 


x8 ry 10 19.50 


18.00 15.00 


No.1 = 


21.00 
Fir 





SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 18.—The following are 
average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted for hard- 
woods on Jan. 18: 

4/4 5/4k6/4 8/4 
QUARTERED WHITE O0AK— 

FAS $165@170 

Selects ... 125@130 

No. 1 com. 100@ 110 

No. 2 com. 75 

Sd. wormy. 50 
QUARTERED RED 0AK— 

FAS 125@130 ea@es 

No. 1 com. 90@100 a ee 

No. 2 com. 55@ 60 wa@aas 
PLAIN WHITE AND RED OAK- 

FAS 115@120 130@135 

Selects «+. 90@100 95@105 ) 

.1com. 70@ 80 80@ 90 

Yo. 2 com. 50@ 55 55@ 60 
Yo. 3 com. 28@ 3: 35@ 40 

. wormy. 50@ 60@ 65 
PoPLAR— 

FAS 

Saps & sel. 906 

No.1 com. 70@ 

No.2 com. 45@ : 

Panel and 

wide No 
1 18-23” 200@210 205@215 
Boxboards. 145@150 «eet 


Bass woop— 


$180@190 $190@200 
130@140 135 
110@120 115 

80@ 85 

55@ 65 


100g 15 150@155 
100@110 
80@ 90 
50@ 55 


120@125 
7@ 75 
45@ 50 


No. 1 com. 
No. 2 com. 
CHESTNUT— 
130@140 140@145 

85@ 90 
32@ 35 
48@ 52 


No. 1 com. 

No. 3 com. 

Sd. wormy. 
BircH— 


42@ 46 


120@125 
80@ 85 
50@ 55 


130@135 
90@ 95 
55@ 60 


140@ 150 
No. 1 com. ¢ 
No. 2 com. 
BEECH— 
95@100 
60@ 65 
40@ 45 


105@115 
65@ 70 
45@ 50 


No. 1 com. 
No. 2 com. 
WHITE ASH— 
115@125 
75@ 80 
40@ 45 


140@145 
85@ 95 
50@ 60 


No. 1 com. 

No. 2 com. 
Hickory— 
140@145 
90@100 
50@ 55 


No. 1 com. .. 1@:. ; 
es ae CON... 6 cc Qvcz 
MaPLE— 

110@115 a 5@125 
T@ 75 85@ 90 
45@ 50 50@ 60 

WALNUT— 
250@255 260 @ 265 
165@170 175@180 
65@ 70 70@ 75 


WALNUT 


Chicago, Jan. 20.—The following average prices, 
Chicago basis, were received for walnut lumber 
for the week ended Jan. 15: 

FAS— 
= 6-934” 8-16’ $270.00 / 9%" 6&7’ $245.00 
4/4 and up, 4” 8-16’ 325.00 
260.00 * 8- ee 340.00 


370.00 
16/4 10" er up, 
8-16’ ..... 385.00 
No. 1 ComMMON— 
5/8 
No. 2 COMMON— 


No. 1 com. 
No. 2 com. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Jan. 18.—The following are the 
f. o. b. mill prices on western pine products: 

. No.2 
10, 12, 14, 18 & 20’........ $35.00 
16 36.00 
36.00 
37.00 
35.00 
36.00 
34.00 
. 40.00 
37.00 


ix 4", 


1x 6”, 10, 12, 14, 18 &: 
3”, 10 to 20’ 
» 10 to 20’. 
1x12” , 10 and 20’ 
12 and 18’ 
16 


Selects 

Bédbetter 

= 4, 6 & 8”, 10’ & longer. om: 00 $82.00 

DE, 4 <dascbeaden 440 oe 

BEE. gcedccatesccauedeu nie -—e 

1x13” and wider.... 1 97.00 
5/4 & 6/4 x 4” & wider, 1 

& longer ...........- 95.00 90.00 

8/4 and wider............ 97.00 92.00 


«o” 


CALIFORNIA 








alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 
Room 712 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 




















||REDWooD 


ALBION LUMBER CO. 
Mills, Yards and General Offices: Albion, California 
THEODORE LERCH, Sales Mer.. Hobart Bldg... San Francisco 











MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheidon Bullding 


SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 


Factory and Pattern Stock 


SUGAR PINE 
WHITE PINE 
REDWOOD 





ALL KINDS OF 
REDWOOD LUMBER 
STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 


California Sugar and White Pine 
Redwood Cedar Shingles 
Wendling-Nathan Co. 
LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 














' ged ° . 
Two Million Feet Wh © t 
CALIFORNIA ite 
6-4 and 8-4 No.1, Py 
2 and 3 inne. ine 
Rough or Surfaced---Air Dried Ready for Shipment. 


Macomber Savidge Lumber Co. 


Hobart Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. j 














Palace Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO 





Waa: the Club Man is a guest at Gn Fvien, 
in a congenial It is the p 

Transportation, Rotary and Masonic Club, with a a wont hey 
| ship of over 4,000. . Rates from $2.50 per day. 
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FIR 


Rough Green 


CLEARS 


We are selling an increased amount 
of green clears. They ship in good 
shape and the price at which they 
can be bought makes them attractive. 





Herron Lumber Company 
W. W. Herron, Pres. 
1010 White Bldg., SEATTLE,WASH. 








Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 








SIDING AND SHINGLES 





oh ©) SB O7-N ui DAO) 3 oe 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 





SPECIFY 


“IBUIEIEINIEIR™ 


( Pronounced “Beaner” ) 


Spruce Fimish 
The Eclat of Pacific Coast Spruce 


1x4 and Wider—6’ to 20’ B and Better, 
Kiln Dried & S4S always carried in stock 


Made only by 


RUEHNER LUMBER COMPANY 


General Sales Offices, 
1508, 1509, 1510 Yeon Building, 

















Fir 
Spruce 
Noble Fir 


and 


West Coast 
Products 


( Specialized i 
Service 


in the woods shown 
opposite is what we 
offer Eastern buyers. 
We are wholesalers 
and directly repre- 
sent mills having a 
combined capacity of 


500,000 Feet Daily 


Write us about your future needs in 
West Coast Woods. 


Gerlinger-Anderson Co. 
Sa Portland, Ore. 


Building, 
\ Louis Gerlinger, Jr. H. J. Anderson Geo. T. Gerlinger 

















An interesting exposition 


The Cost of Growing Timber ‘of facts and figures, 


By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portiand, Ore., Jan. 18.—The following are 
western spruce prices prevailing here today: 
Finish, 1x12 
1x 4 to 1x10 
Bevel siding, %*4x4 
x6 


Lath 
Factory stock, 1” 
1% De vcs Wo bee <4. ase ee é 


Common rough dimension 
Box lumber, green 
air dried 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 45 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Jan. 19.—There has been no report- 
able change in the northern pine market. De- 
mand still is very slow, but the market is firm, 
on account of the lack of selling pressure. Mills 
have scanty supplies on hand, as production for 
many months has been limited, and even if 
present demand does not actually cover them, 
the manufacturers do not doubt but they will 
be almost completely wiped out by the time new 
lumber becomes available for the market. Prices 
hold very firm. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 17.—Buying is 
limited, but some concerns report a fair run of 
business in the last few days, indicating that 
many retail yards are running low on stock and 
are obliged to order to take care of the winter 
trade. Roads are good and there has been a 
fair wagon trade in some sections. Prices are 
firm and northern pine mills are not much af- 
fected by low prices offered in other woods. 


New York, Jan. 18.—A few small orders are 
booked, but the market lacks snap and dealers 
are not inclined to purchase beyond current re- 
stricted requirements. While mill stocks are 
reasonably well assorted, there is no disposi- 
tion to mark down prices, and few bargains are 
offered. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 19.—Trade in Northern 
pine is slow, but the inquiry is a little more 
active. Demand has not picked up much and 
is not expected to for a time, tho a gradual 
improvement is looked for between now and 
next spring. Factory demand is almost at a 
standstill. Very seldom has such quiet pre- 
vailed in the box trade as now. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Jan. 17.—Buying is 
spasmodic. Orders are placed with a little more 
frequency, but business generally is considered 
dull. Most of the buying lately has been for 
export, and inquiries for stock for foreign con- 
sumption are received in increasing numbers. 
Dealers look for better business within a few 
weeks. Prices are held to the lists that have 
prevailed the greater part of the winter. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, Jan. 18.—There is no increase in 
demand and what business is booked is at 
low quotations. Mill stocks, while not large. 
appear to be accumulating, and with new busi- 
ness developing so slowly retailers naturally ex- 
pect lower quotations. Generally speaking, 
stocks are in strong hands, but there is enough 
offered for early shipment to account for the 
lack of uniformity in prices. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 19.—Buyers who ordinarily 
purchase eastern spruce at this time are holding 
off because of the uncertainty of business and 
also because of a belief that prices will work 
lower. Competition is coming mostly from 
southern pine, which also works against fir and 
hemlock buying. Stocks carried by retailers are 
not heavy. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 19.—For dimension there 
is more inquiry but no improvement in demand 
and the tone of the market is a little weaker, 
base now being $55 to $56; 9-inch, $56 to $57; 10- 
inch, $57 to $58; 12-inch, $59 to $60. In random 
there has been a little improvement in trade and 
this shows a little strength. Prices range, 2 x 3 
to 2x 7, $35 to $38; 2 x 8, $40 to $42; 2x 10, $46 to 
$47; 2 x 12, $47 to $48. Boards are quiet. Cover- 
ing boards sell at $40 and $41 is hard to get, 
and matched sell at $50 to $51. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 17.—There is firm- 
ness in the pole market and while there is not 
much doing in posts, producers are not worried 
over the situation. They have more posts on 
hand than usual and many retailers report big 
stocks on hand, but the situation will be evened 
up by the winter’s logging, which is producing 
comparatively few posts, running strong to poles 
and ties. Poor swamp roads are handicapping 


logging. 
HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Jan. 19.—The hardwood market is 
as quiet and featureless as of recent weeks. 
While distributers of softwoods claim a change 
in the situation, in this respect, that inquiries 
are much more plentiful and apparently about 
ripe to materialize into orders, those handling 
hardwoods profess to see no such change. 
Prices, however, remain quite firm, on account 
of the steady decrease’ in supplies resulting 
from the prolonged shutdown of the mills. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 17.—Wholesalers of 
hardwood report very little call for northern 
stock, and oak and other southern woods are not 
being sought for very actively. The promised 
resumption of activity in some manufacturing 
lines is taken as a good symptom and. most 
dealers expect a steady improvement in trade. 
Prices are steady, with birch still firm in spite 
of lower quotations on oak. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 18.—Hardwood buyers 
still show great caution about committing 
themselves. Just about the time prices begin to 
look more or less fixed, along comes one mill or 
several and offers some item at a lower price, 
and then the whole market feels the effect. 
There is a good deal of inquiry, and retailers 
are beginning to look around for such things as 
flooring and finish. Railroads continue to take 
a little stuff, including some car material. 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 17.—The hardwood 
market remains about stationary, and it is be- 
lieved that the bottom has about been reached 
on most items. Demand still is very light, but 
the outlook seems much better. There is more 
optimism in the trade than for some time. 


Alexandria, La., Jan. 18.—While there has 
been no particular change in prices and virtually 
no increase in business, the market is displaying 
a much better tone. Optimism prevails every- 
where, and general preparations are being made 
for resumption of operation. Foreign buyers are 
constantly nibbling and it is felt that business 
from that direction soon will be forthcoming. 


Ashland, Ky., Jan. 17.—Inquiries for oak di- 
mension stock are very plentiful, but buyers still 
seem unwilling to pay the prices asked, tho 
mill men generally feel that prices are at the 
bottom. The opinion is that market conditions 
are on the eve of a distinct upward trend. 


New Orleans, La., Jan. 17.—Brisker inquiry 
is reported and trade observers note a pick-up 
in bookings here than there. A few of the mills 
that have been shut down are resuming this 
week or preparing to resume within the month. 
With respect to general bookings, the change in 
actual market conditions may prove more ap- 
parent than real, but the tone of trade comment 
in manufacturing circles is more cheerful. 


New York, Jan. 18.—Market opinions differ 
substantially. Some wholesalers report a better 
inquiry, while others say their largest customers 
are practically out of the market. Local con- 
sumption among small factory and _ repair 
trades is good, but large buyers are marking 
time, saying they see little disposition among 
their customers to purchase ahead. Quotations 
are irregular and stocks appear to be accumulat- 
ing at some mill points. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 19.—Demand for hard- 


“woods has not improved much since the year 


opened, tho inquiry is somewhat better. Many 
industries look forward to improvement within 
a few weeks, tho wholesalers do not expect ac- 
tive trade to start before another month or so. 
Prices are depressed, but the long-deferred buy- 
ing is expected to result in a stiffening of 
prices as soon as the ice is broken. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 19.—Trade continues dull. 
Piano makers have plenty of stock; the chair- 
makers are buying nothing; furniture makers 
are not inquiring; a very great dullness exists 
with the musical instrument makers. There 
is only a little business passing in trim for re- 
pairs and in factory flooring. Consumers are 
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buying only what necessity dictates, and that 

very little. Prices current: FAS,° inch, 
quartered white oak, $180 to $190; plain white 
oak, $130 to $145; white ash, $130 to $140; maple, 
$125 to $135; red birch, $170 to $180; birch, sap, 
$145 to $155; beech, $115 to $125; basswood, $125 
to $135. 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 17.—Hardwood require- 
ments are still very much restricted and the 
range of prices is wide. The number of hard- 
wood men who take the view that the time is 
favorable to accumulation is on the increase, 
and some additions to the stocks are being 
made by the more farsighted distributers. Ex- 
port trade show no signs of a revival. 


Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 17.—The hardwood trade 
shows slight signs of improvement. More in- 
quiries are coming in. 
ing to a certain extent. Retailers have rather 
short and badly broken stocks. With the open 
winter dealers are selling a fair amount from 
day to day. Factories are not showing much 
isposition to buy. Box makers are the best 
customers. Some buying on the part of imple- 
ment concerns is reported. Furniture concerns 
still hold off. Others are playing a waiting game. 
Prices on oak at the Ohio River are: 
No.1 No.2 No. 8 
FAS Com, Com. Com. 

Quartered $110 $80 
Plain oak 70 55 $32 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 18.—The hardwood trade 
has picked up appreciably, and dealers are much 
encouraged. The number of inquiries has in- 
ereased and orders have been more numerous, 
tho individually not large; but the aggregate 
has been fairly satisfactory, all things con- 
sidered. Prices are inclined to hold firm, and 
if further recessions occur they will in all 
probability be only slight. The entire outlook 
is brighter and dealers generally feel more opti- 


mistic. 
POPLAR 


Ashland, Ky., Jan. 17.—No orders are being 
placed for poplar, but inquiries for No. 1 com- 
mon and better, especially for 18 to 23 inches, 
are plentiful. The general opinion of the mill 
men is that prices have reached the bottom and 
that orders will materialize within the next 


sixty days. 
HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Jan. 19.—The hemlock situation re- 
mains as it was—demand much restricted in 
this territory on account of the competition of 
southern and west Coast woods, and hemlock 
for that reason practically shut out of the Chi- 
cago market. So little business is being trans- 
acted in this wood that it is impossible to give 
a price level. 


New York, Jan. 18.—The hemlock market con- 
tinues dull, and while stocks in retailers’ hands 
are not large there is no disposition to get into 
the market. Suburban building is inactive, altho 
a little work is under way, but demand is not 
large enough to warrant dealers committing 
themselves for any period ahead. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 19.—More severe winter 
weather in the last few days has tended to 
check any activity that might have started in 
hemlock, and orders are quite scarce. Prices 
have suffered considerably because of the severe 
competition of southern pine. At the same time, 
mill stocks are not heavy. 


_Boston, Mass., Jan. 19.—Hemlock remains dull. 

No improvement in demand or inquiry is noted. 
The low price of roofers gets the business. The 
eastern clipped boards are now offered here at 
oo for 10 to 16 foot and random boards as low as 
37. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Jan. 17.—Dealers 
report the occasional sale of a carload of stock, 
but the tone of the market continues sluggish. 
Wholesalers are encouraged by the increasing 
number of inquiries received and expect a fair 
volume of orders with the approach of spring. 
No changes in prices are reported. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 15.—The entire fir indus- 
try is lame and halting on account of the various 
factors that make for a weak market. In most 
instances the mills have about completed their 
Seasonal repairs, but manufacturers are waiting 
for further results of stabilization. Wages are 
— and logs are lower; but the market is ab- 

ent. A few. of the mills have resumed; but 
the tendency generally is to take further time. 


Orders also are increas-. 


Portland, Ore., Jan. 15.—Increased activity is 
reported in all lines but particularly in spruce, 
altho there has been no stiffening in quotations 
as yet. Fir quotations on cutting orders are 
firm because so many of the large mills are 
closed down awaiting better prices. The red 
cedar shingle market shows some improvement 
but not sufficient to warrant a general resump- 
tion of cutting. 


Chicago, Jan. 19.—The market for Douglas fir 
is weak and featureless. There are more inquir- 
ies in circulation, and many of them seem just 
about due to materialize into orders, but as yet 


there has been no increase in actual business. ~ 


There are rumors of lower quotations, and local 
distributers say they have ceased to be sur- 
prised at anything, and that a check to the 
declines can be expected only when business ac- 
tually increases. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 18.—Inquiry for fir 
commons is not very strong and the market om 
those items is inclined to be weak. Retailers, 
however, are showing interest in uppers and 
there have been some orders placed recently for 
timbers. Agents here for west Coast mills say 
they are getting a better inquiry now and ex- 
pect considerable business shortly. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 19.—Demand is light. The 
tone of the market is weak. Prices are more or 
less uncertain and irregular. Prices now pre- 
vailing are: Flooring, vertical grain, 1 x 4, No. 1, 
$75 to $78; No. 2, $72 to $75; partition No. 2 
clear, % x 3%, $52 to $56. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Jan. 19.—There is no feature to the 
market for western pines, but it remains un- 
changed from recent weeks, both as to demand 
and prices. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 18.—Buyers do not show 
much interest in western pines. Selects con- 
tinue scarce, and mills hold prices firmly, but 
boards have declined, about $5 on Nos. 2 and 3 
boards and $3 on No. 4. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 19.—Inquiries are being 
received for the California pines right along, but 
the volume of business continues small, being 
chiefly confined to wagonload lots. Wholesalers 
expect that business will improve next month, 
with still better trade a month later. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, Jan. 19.—The redwood trade has 
shown no new developments during the last two 
or three weeks, but remains dull, in common 
with that in other woods. There are a few 
more inquiries, mostly from retail sources, but 
there is a lack of actual business. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 18.—Inquiry for red- 
wood is better, and orders also are a little more 
numerous. Prices are inclined to be slightly 
weaker on some items, bevel siding and narrow 
finish having been marked down $5. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, Jan. 18.—Trade continues quiet, 
and yards keep out of the market until the last 
moment. Box trade is quiet. The situation is 
sufficiently discouraging to keep holders of stock 
from offering their supplies, feeling that they 
will simply create a market for someone else to 
meet and bring little or no business. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 19.—A larger number of 
inquiries is being received, and a few more 
orders are being placed. The tendency of the 
mills is to hold prices firmer, tho not much 
change is noted as yet in roofers, 6-inch being 
offered at about $30. This is a dollar or two 
higher, however, than a short time ago. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 19.—Quite a marked im- 
provement has come here in roofer inquiry and 
demand. Considering prevailing conditions, 
roofers are moving fairly well. Doubtless trade 
in them would be even much better were the 
labor situation better. The 6-inch may be had 
for $30 but better grades range up to $34. North 
Carolina pine is dull. Rough edge 4/4 under 12 
is offered at $60 but is dull. 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 17.—The requirements of 
the box makers are very small. The quantities 
of fruits and vegetables that will be packed in 
Maryland this year will be very small. Prices 
remain rather uncertain, but the production also 
is reduced, so that there have been no impor- 
tant additions to stocks of shortleaf pine. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 





We now have a com- 
bined capacity of 


300,000 Ft. Daily 


Our new mill at Thorn- 
burg, on Southern Pacific 
is running full time, 


Allen-Murphy Lumber Co. 


(Successors to O. R. Menefee Co.) 
1400 Yeon Bidg., 
Portland, Ore., U.S.A. 


W. C. Ashenfelter, Philadelphia, Pa- 
Eastern H. Wachsmuth, St. Louis, Mo. 
Representatives Frederick McNamara, Denver, Colo. 
J. W. Blakey, Dallas, Texas. 


Mills at: 

Deer Island, Ore. 
Thornburg, Ore. 
Yacolt, Wash. 








Spruce 


Our Westlake mill is cutting exclusively 
on the high grade Sitka spruce timber, 
found in the widely famous territory, tri- 
butary to Coos Bay, Oregon, We ll be 
glad to know your requirements on 


Fir, Cedar and Hemlock 
ao Service First’’ 


Write or wire for quotations. 


H.P.Dutton LumberCo. 


Lumbermen’s Building, 


Fs PN SB Be wy 











iD, OREGON 
Lumbermens Building 
We Specialize in all kinds of 


FIR TIMBERS 


All orders given quick dispatch 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Send us your inquiries 
. pie 
y 
FROM COAST TO COAST 
SHIPMENTS VIA ALL 
TRANSCONTINENTAL ROUTES 


sea Rapes 3 <i 








ACGEDAR and FIR siteXest 


500 pes. 6"” top, 25’ Cedar Poles. 

500 pes. 5’’ top, 20’ Cedar Poles. 

10 cars 3x12—16’ No. 1 Com. Fir Rough. 

5 cars 4-4 No.2 Clear & Bet. Fir Finish Rgh, 
3 cars 5-4 No.2Clear & Btr. Fir Finish 


10 cars 1x4No.2Cir.&B. Vertical GrainFirFig. 
2 Million ft.No.1Com.FirDimension SISIE. lWtinclading ail 
10 cars 4-6 No. 2 Com. Fir Crating S1S ?’’. rades. 


Sullivan Lumber Co., %°aoysgem bank Bis 








A. J. LUSTIG 


MILL ENGINEER 
PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS AND ESTIMATES 
Lewis Buildins PORTLAND, ORE. 
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buy your spring requirements, but 


with absolute protection against price 
decline up to April 1, and you’ll need 
it before that time anyway. We make 
this guarantee because we fear that, 


Present Flooring Prices 
Guaranteed Until April 1 


Just the opportunity you’ve been waiting for. 


the market might drop and you’d lose money. Now you can buy 


MAPLE*>BIRCHE 427 F LOORING 


HOLT QUALITY and SERVICE 


A Standard for 70 Years 


You’ve wanted to 
still you’ve been a little afraid 


unless some buying is done right 
now, there won’t be enough flooring to 
go around when the big rush begins. 
Better tie up now to 








Kiln Dried Hardwood Lumber 


Can be furnished with other Retail Yard Items Mixed With Flooring. 
Rough Turned Kiln Dried Maple Last Blocks 








New and up-to-date Factory and Dry Kilns. 
Custom Kiln Drying a Specialty. Try Us. 





Holt Hardwcod Company 


OQCONTO 


WISCONSIN 








SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Jan. 19.—There is a better feeling 
pervading the southern pine market this week, 
due to the increased number of inquiries in 
circulation, but until these actually materialize 
into orders it can not be expected that the mar- 
ket will strengthen. The opinion is that the re- 
tailers, generally having completed their in- 
ventories, are now showing a more genuine in- 
terest in the market, and are really preparing 
to enter it very soon, and on short notice. Prices 
in the meanwhile generally are unchanged. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 18.—The southern pine 
trade here shows continued improvement, and 
inquiry, which heretofore has been largely on 
the feeling-out order, is beginning to bring in 
real orders. .Prices are a little higher, but it is 
expected that increasing firmness will mark the 
growth of demand as spring nears. Present 
prices are around $70 for slash grain flooring, 
$37 for flat grain, $55 for finish, $33 for boards, 
and $22 for dimension. These figures range 
from $2 to $25 under the lists issued toward 
the end of last year. Sales managers say de- 
mand is well distributed over the lists, and that 
eastern yards are the heaviest buyers at present. 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 17.—There is a much bet- 
ter tone to the southern pine market. The 
number of inquiries are increasing and they 
seem more genuine. Orders are also increasing. 
Prices remain about the same. Stocks in hands 
of retailers are low, and production is being 
further increased. 


New Orleans, La., Jan. 17.—Reports indicate 
a very marked gain in bookings for the week, 
orders received shooting away above production. 
Shipments are below production. There is said 
to be a healthier tone to quotations, and there 
is a probability that production will show a gain 
this week, a number of mills being in readiness 
to resume with the turn of the market tide. 


New York, Jan. 18.—The prospect is a little 
brighter, but actual orders come in as slowly as 
ever. There is a little more inquiry, but prices 
continue on a low basis. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 19.—Some improvement 
has occurred in the southern pine market, so 
far as prices are concerned. Wholesalers report 


that the inquiries are on the increase and that 
transit car offerings are not being made so 
freely. Many believe that the market has seen 
its bottom and that within a short time it will 
show much more strength. Offerings in di- 
mension stock are not made at such concessions 
as recently. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 19.—There is much more 
inquiry this week from retailers, but not much 
improvement in buying. Tho flooring is still 
quiet there has been a little improvement. Par- 
tition is also moving a little better. In No. 2 
common there is some improvement in trade 
noted, due doubtless to the low price of $30 for 
6-inch. Prices current here are: Flooring, A 
rift, $78.75 to $93; B rift, $75 to $81; C rift, $58 
to $69; B&better flat, $51 to $56; partition, 
B&better, % x 3%, $53.75 to $58. 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 17.—The mills are not 
pushing operations, so that there have been no 
important additions to stocks. Many mills are 
still closed down. When they resume it will be 
on a materially lower basis of production cost. 
Meanwhile the number of dealers who take the 
view that the time has arrived to place orders 
is on the increase, and considerable quantities 
of lumber are being absorbed. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 18.—There has been 
little change in the market here, but local con- 
ditions are slowly shaping up so that the pros- 
pects of an active spring in the building con- 
struction line is assuming a brighter hue. 
Radical cuts have been made in other basic 
building materials. The shortage of homes, es- 
pecially of the modest sort, is still quite marked 
in Cincinnati, which never had a large acces- 
sion of workers during the war and so has not 
suffered any material migrations since industry 
has slowed down. 


Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 17.—Prices on certain 
items have reached still lower levels. No 3 
boards have reached $23 delivered in Columbus. 
Other weak points are No. 2 boards, siding, 
flooring and finish. Longleaf dimension prices 
are well maintained. Retailers’ stocks are still 
low, but they show little disposition to purchase. 
Stocks at the mills are being gradually reduced. 
Transit cars are not as numerous as formerly. 
Low production is expected to clarify the 
situation soon. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Jan. 17.—Better inquiry is 
reported and a fair Monday-morning bunch of 
orders today, but save as these may be symp- 
tomatic there is no material change in market 
conditions as yet. Demand continues relatively 
light. Prices, however, are well held and most 
plants that shut down for the holidays hav: 
resumed, a few being down by reason of wate: 
conditions in their swamps. The general ides 
seems to be to continue production regardless 
of orders until such time, at least, as mill stocks 
are restored to normal volume and assortment 
The general tenor of trade comment continues 
optimistic. 


Chicago, Jan. 19.—The cypress market remains 


.inactive, altho there are indications that buyers 


are preparing to come into the market at an 
early date. Demand and prices in the mean 
while remain practically unchanged. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 18.—Cypress agai: 
moves in fair quantity in mixed cars, country 
yards being the heaviest buyers at present. A 
good inquiry is reported and some industria 
requirements show up in it. There has been no 
change in the general level of prices. 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 17.—A better demand for 
cypress has developed, principally for yard stock 
Most of the inquiries seem to come from country 
dealers. Prices are unchanged. 


Alexandria, La., Jan. 18.—There . is littl 
change in the cypress situation. Prices are sur- 
prisingly firm in the face of the lightest buying 
for some time. A number of mills are dow: 
for repairs, and on the whole, production is far 
below normal. Dry stocks are light, and this 
fact probably accounts for the steadiness of 
prices, as any flurry in buying will almost in- 
stantly create a shortage, and the mill men are 
sitting tight. 


New York, Jan. 18.—Buying is small, altho 
prices hold well. Stocks among yards are limited 
and on the other hand supplies appear to be in 
strong hands. The building outlook is not al- 
together satisfactory, and those who do not 
need stocks quickly prefer to take their chanc: 
on higher prices later on. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 19.—The cypress market 
holds about steady and because of the shutting 
‘down of mills the former concessions are not so 
easy to obtain. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 19.—Cypress is really dul! 
Prices are about as before quoted, tho smal 
mills are shading the big mill prices. But th: 
underlying tone is not really strong. Prices 
current are: FAS 4/4, $125 to $133; 8/4, $138 t¢ 
$148; selects, 4/4, $110 to $115; 8/4, $123 to $139 
No. 1 shop, 4/4, $77 to $84; 8/4, $91 to $99. 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 17.—The range of cypres 
values is practically unchanged, but the distri- 
bution shows no marked indications of expa: 
sion. 


Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 17.—There is little de 


mand for cypress stocks in central Ohio. Prices 
are rather weak but declines are not as muc! 
as other varieties because of reduced mill stocks 
Retailers are buying only in small lots. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 15.—Red cedar shingi: 
prices have strengthened during the last few 
days, and altho demand and inquiries are © 
the increase, business is still far below normii: 
The present strengthening of the market is 
due to a circulative tendency rather than | 
actual orders. It seems to be true that availal!: 
stocks at the mills are very small, considerin: 
present market prices. Average going quot: 
tions of standard stock in Seattle today are: 

Per Square Per M Rite-Grade_ 
Ex. stars. $1.85 to $1.95 $2.10 to $2.20 $2.05 to $2.) 
Ex. clears 2.10 to 2.20 2.40to 2.50 2.30 to 2.4! 


Chicago, Jan. 19.—A slight upward turn to th: 
shingle market was reported during the wee 
but it remains unchanged in its main features 
demand still being very dull and the prospec’ 
clouded. The lath situation is unchanged. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 17.—Single car order: 
are becoming quite frequent and retail dealers 
here this week for their convention displa} 
some interest in the shingle situation. With 
the mills practically all shut down there is « 
feeling that prices must rise, and clears already 
show a strong tendency to do so. Transit sup- 
plies are very limited. 
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Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 18.—The shingle market 
has been taking on strength along with the in- 


creased demand for lumber. Cars are not in 
‘ery large supply and are being absorbed as 
rapidly as offered. The outlook is for a continu- 
ition of this demand. Prices quoted today range 
up to $2.50 for stars and $2.80 for clears, thou- 
sand pack, Coast basis. Demand for siding is 
mproving and mixed cars of siding and shingles 
sell readily. Demand for lath still is somewhat 
iet, but shows signs of picking up. 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 17.—The shingle market 
is a bit stronger, but there is no buying to speak 
of The price Pacific coast base is $2.60 for 
clears and $2.30 for stars. 


New Orleans, La., Jan. 17.—Some improvement 
in call for cypress shingles and lath is reported, 
but it is not yet clear whether the gain is to 
prove permanent. Quotations on both items are 
reported unchanged and firm. Demand for pine 
lath is quiet, with prices rather weak. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 19.—Tho lath are very 
light in supply the market is quite weak because 
of very dull demand. Prices are lower, ranging 
from $8 to $8.50 for 15% inch, and $7.15 to $7.50 
for 1% inch. Furring is not so firm. The 2-inch 
may now be had for $42. Shingles are quite in- 
ictive and are now being offered at a wide 
range because of some provincial makers offer- 
ing their stocks so low. White cedars now 
range: Extras $6.50 to $8; clears, $6 to $7.50, 
the higher prices being for the Maine stock. 
The red are even less active and the tone is 
weak. Prices are roughly $5 to $5.50 for good 
grades. 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 17.—The market leader. 
H. B. Short cypress 6 by 20 hearts and saps, 
is about holding its own, the producers having 
made no additional concessions. Lath quota- 
tions are more or less uncertain, with the re- 
quirements by no means large. Pronounced 
quiet characterizes the trade. 

North Tonawanda, N. Y., Jan. 17.—Dealers in 
red cedars report an increase in orders as well 
is in inquiries. An advance of from 10 to 20 cents 
has taken place during the week, clears selling 
it $4.71 and stars at $4.23, local basis. Transit 
stock is searce but no trouble is found in filling 
orders at mill points. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 19.—Greater strength has 
leveloped in the shingle market, and prices are 
ibout 30 cents higher. Extra clears are quoted 
it $4.83 and stars at $4.25. The raise has not 
been due to much buying, but to the great cur- 
ailment of production. 


Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 17.—There is a 
shingle trade in Ohio territory. Prices are still 
‘xtremely low but a slight recovery has de- 
eloped during the last two weeks. Buying on 
the part of dealers is reduced to a minimum. 
Receipts are small. Dealers’ stocks are light. 
Red cedar clears delivered in Columbus sell 
‘round $4.75 and stars about $4.15. The lath 
trade is quiet and prices continue low and ir- 


ENLARGES SALES FORCE 


JACKSON, Muiss., Jan. 17.—Announcement is 
nade by the Grambling-Kennedy Lumber Co., of 
iis city, that it has secured the services of E. L. 
Chappuis as its special eastern representative. Mr. 
‘happuis for a number of years represented the 
Krauss Bros. Lumber Co. in Memphis (Tenn.) 
erritory, which connection he resigned to accept 
1° position offered by the Grambling-Kennedy 
uumber Co., dealer in southern pine and western 

ods. Mr. Chappuis is a high type salesman 
vho has made a host of friends in the section in 
‘hich he has been traveling. 


HONOR VETERAN TIMBERMAN 


ORANGE, Tex., Jan. 17.—Harry M. Watson, the 
‘ereran timber, tie, stave and post dealer, was 
lonored Friday night, his fiftieth birthday, by a 
urprise visit from fifteen of his personal friends 
a business and professional men of the 
wie Ng friends had taken into their confidence 
se Rit . Scott, Mr. Watson’s housekeeper, and 
mh a Secretly prepared a collation fit for the 
. oe of southern epicures. Mr. Watson was at 
hipaa ce the early evening when a caller dropped 
a a shortly afterward by a couple more 
ae Wntan't up until the cosy sitting room of 
intimate pg contained fifteen of his most 
ame Col. R. M. Johnson presented Mr. Watson 
Hiriaitie curry comb, explaining it was not for the 
wy nag, but to comb Harry's hair with, he 


quiet 








’ ferences 


having been so busy running his business and 
working in the political and social interests of 
his friends and in the upbuilding of the city where 
he has for thirty years been a prominent figure, 
that he had permitted some of his hair to escape 
and frequently neglected, as Col. Johnson said, 
“to curry it properly.” Then Mrs. Scott came to 
the door and surprised Mr. Watson by saying, 


“Supper is served, Mr. Watson ,and gentlemen.” 








The astonished host and his laughing guests 
trooped into the dining room and sat down to a 
daintily spread table, on which a real old style 
feast was spread. Mr. Watson was the recipient 
of much felicitation and each of his friends ex- 
pressed the hope that he would have fifty more 
years in which to serve the best interests of the 
city, the county, the lumber industry and the Elks, 
to all of which he is devoted. 























‘‘HOW TO FILE A CROSS-CUT SAW’’ 


Saw filing generally has been considered a job 
for the expert only, and it has been thought that 
nothing short of years of experience under the 
direction of an expert could qualify an apprentice 
for the job. But the Simonds Manufacturing. Co., 





INSTRUCTIVE BOOKLET ON SAW-FILING; 
SIMONDS MANUFACTURING CO. 


of Fitchburg, Mass., and Chicago, Ill., has pub- 
lished a booklet under the foregoing title that is 
calculated to simplify saw filing and make it to 
the last degree easy. 

The descriptive matter of the booklet is supple- 
mented with numerous illustrations that make 
every step in the operation of saw filing perfectly 
clear. It would seem that with the aid of these 
instructions even a novice should be able to file 
any cross-cut saw so that it will cut satisfactorily. 
However, tho the booklet is designed to aid the 


inexperienced filer, every user of saws will find in 
it much valuable information. Copies of the book- 
let will be sent on request. 





NEW ‘‘EXPANSION’’ CORNER BEAD 


The Milwaukee Corrugating Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., has just placed on the market a new “Ex- 
pansion” corner bead which it is believed fills a 
sreat and long felt want. The new and exclusive 
feature is the use of expanded diamond mesh rein- 
foreement in the wings or webs instead of prac- 
tically solid members as heretofore so commonly 
used. These beads are suitable for either inside or 
outside plastered walls. The unusual width of the 
web—approximately three inches—permits of the 
beads being fastened in any position without the 
use of a clip. Because of their uniform continuous 
fastening surface they may be attached to any 
kind of building material at points which offer the 
most convenient and stable attachment and may be 
wired, stapled, nailed or stuck. 





A CHRONICLE OF BUSINESS PROGRESS 


After all is said and done, it is the personnel of 
an institution that determines its character; and 
the reputation of even the corporation will always 
be found to be but a projection of the character of 
the men who determine its policies. Hence, the 
most interesting facts about a business institution 
are in a sense biographical. 

For this reason readers will welcome the “P & H 
Chronicle,” issued by the Pawling & Harnischfeger 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., as a means of learning some- 
thing more about the people who have made that 
institution what it is. The first part of the book- 
let deals with the personnel of the company and 
the second part with its equipment and products. 

The “Chronicle” is beautifully gotten up, is at- 
tractively written and freely illustrated with por- 
traits of the men and pictures of the plant and 
products; the latter including electrical cranes, 
hoists and monorail overhead conveying systems ; 
horizontal drilling and boring machines, and exca- 
vating machinery. Copies of the booklet will be 
sent on request. 











The most noticeable feature of the situation is 
a widespread feeling of expectancy that business 


will soon pick up. <As yet there is nothing very 
tangible upon which to base expectation, tho re- 
ports from some sections of the country indicate 
that retailers are beginning to manifest a little 
interest in the proposition of replenishing their 
stocks of sash, doors and interior finish in order 
to be prepared for the anticipated revival of build- 
ing in the spring. Many factories are still closed 
down, and those that have resumed operation after 
the year-end shutdown are running only part time. 
Reports of conditions at various centers follow: 

Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) manufactur- 
ers are expecting considerable yard business to 
develop in consequence of their exhibits and con 
with retail dealers in Minneapolis this 
week for their annual convention, coming from all 
over four States. There is every indication that 
building activity will revive in the spring. Fac- 
tories are down for the most part and have been 
for some weeks for inventories and repairs. 

Kansas City (Mo.) plants report country yards 
showing a strong interest in standard stock and 
buying freely. Prices are considered low. due to 
recent strong competition for business to keep the 
plants going. Some of the smaller plants in the 
Kansas City districts have been running only half 
time, but some of the larger ones have had enough 
business on hand to work on approximately full 
time. There has not been much figuring on spe- 
cials since the first of the year, but a little more 
work on that line now is being offered. 

The building outlook at Buffalo, N. Y., is not 
very bright so far as the immediate future is con- 
cerned, so that the door factories and planing 
mills are doing little as a rule. Hope is expressed 


for improvement this spring, but no large amount 
of construction is expected unless labor conditions 
are more satisfactory. 

The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door men are not 
without a feeling of expectancy, tho for the 
present the demand leaves very much to be desired, 
with building operations under way proceeding 
very slowly and with many projects held in abey- 
ance until such a time as will seem more auspicious 
for such work. Even the out of town orders, 
which for a time went far to make up for local 
deficiencies, are letting down. 

Sash, door and millwork manufacturers in New 
Orleans, La., who conducted their plants last year 
under the 8-hour system, have returned to the 
9-hour day and announce that they will operate 
hereafter under the “American plan” of employ- 
ment: in other words, the open shop. Wages re- 
main the same, save with respect to over time. 
“The keen competition of outside manufacturers 
who have been working their plants nine and ten 
hours a day and taking all the best jobs in New 
Orleans, compels us to adopt this course for your 
and our own protection,” their announcement to 
employees reads. The latter have continued at 
work under the new plan, though it is reported 
that they consider they are working “under pro- 
test” pending a ruling from the national or inter- 
national unions with which they are affiliated. 

San Francisco (Calif.) sash and millwork plants 
are short of orders at present. Door factories in 
the Bay counties are operating at reduced rate of 
production. Finished door factories connected 
with the white and sugar pine mills are closed 
down awaiting increased eastern demand. Sash 
and door cut stock is not moving to any extent. 
Redwood door production is light. 
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in the spring provided reductions are made in 
building material price lists as expected. 

P. M. Shaw, lumber jobber, has returned from a 
trip to Buffalo and Tonawanda, N. Y. He asserted 
that the lumber trade is quiet down that way and 
that eastern buyers are not interested in Minne- 
sota white pine lumber as southern lumber is being 
offered them on a materially lower basis of quota- 


KANSAS CITY. MO. 


Jan. 18.—Conditions in the lumber trade here 
are showing a little improvement every day and 
the outlook is considered to be very encouraging. 
Of course general conditions operate against heavy 
buying just at this time, but the volume of busi- 
ness, considering everything, is regarded as satis- 
factory. As was expected, the demand for southern 
pine has led the market and country yards have 
been the heaviest buyers. City yards as a rule 
have been buying very lightly. What country deal- 
ers think of the outlook for spring trade is indi- 
eated by a good demand for sash and door stock, 
distributers here reporting an excellent trade. 

J. B. White, who has been president of the Kan- 
sas City Historical Society for eight years, was re- 
elected president at the annual meeting last week. 
Charles S. Keith was elected a director. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Jan. 17.—The general tone of the lumber mar- 
ket is much better now than even a week ago. 
Several wholesalers in Shreveport have been com- 
pelled to advance their prices 50 cents to $1 a 
thousand on common stock, largely due to in- 
ability to secure this class of material at the lower 
prices that have been current the last two weeks. 
The demand is heavier tho far from normal yet. 
Inquiry, however, is very heavy. The mills and 
wholesalers are becoming very conservative about 
booking orders, as it is increasingly difficult to 
secure prompt shipment, excepting of items that 
mills have in surplus. 

The last week has been one of very heavy rains, 
which has seriously hampered practically all the 
mills, and logging will be very difficult for the 
next two or three weeks unless a spell of dry 
weather brings immediate relief. Shipments have 
been hampered very much and a slightly heavier 
volume of business has been booked than has been 
shipped. Several wholesalers report only about 50 
percent of normal shipments from their mills and 
orders being badly delayed. Car supply is all that 
could be asked excepting where mills desire heavy 
flat or open cars for loading timbers. Box cars are 
plentiful. Most of the mills have continued their 
reduction in wages until now they are paying 
about $2 to $2.50 for common labor and some of 
the mills are offering only 20 cents an hour. At 
present there seems to be plenty of labor at even 
these wages. At present prices mills are utterly 
unable to pay more and come out even at present 
selling prices. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Jan. 17.—While there is no reason for feeling 
exceptionally jubilant about the present state of 
the lumber market in Ontario, there is a noticeable 
improvement. One of the features which gives 
encouragement is the increase in inquiries, indi- 
eating that retail stocks are low. Were it not for 
the general industrial uncertainty there is no 
doubt that production and stock conditions as they 
exist today would be overwhelmingly in favor of 
a keen demand at strong prices. 

In northern Ontario, the logging conditions dur- 
ing the early part of the winter were good so far 
as the weather was concerned, but there was a 
searcity of labor and wages were high. With the 
advance of the winter labor became more plentiful 
‘and cheaper, but it was then too late to make any 
important increase in the number of camps. Most 
of the camps will be about three weeks late in 
starting their drawing and may not even then be 
able to make a good start, unless the snow and 
frost come soon. 

White pine is holding its own in the market. 
Prices are steady and there is no oversupply. 
There is a short supply of certain sizes, such as 
1x4 and 1x8. Hemlock is steady, and some whole- 
Salers report that it shows a tendency to 
strengthen slightly. 


BOX SECRETARY IN NEW YORK 


New York, Jan. 18.—W. D. Burr, secretary of 
the National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
is in New York on a business trip. Mr. Burr is the 
guest of George A. Lee, secretary of the New York 
Wooden Box Manufacturers’ -Association. The 
New York association recently moved into its new 
quarters in the Larimore building, 17 West Forty- 
sixth street. 
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WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED 
Yellow Pine Office Man, who is a good wholesaler and 
able to command a fair volume of satisfactory business, 
also one who is well acquainted with the mills. Only a 
high class man of good standing and ability need apply, 
giving full details, which will be held in confidence. 


” 


Address “F. 4,’’ care American Lumbermar 





Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
Partment at the following rates: 

25 cents a line for one week. ; 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. - 
cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
ht wo of ordinary length © one 
ne. Count in a 

Heading counts as tw 

No ov display except the booting can be ade 


Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in gal to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received jater will be placed, 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 





$8,000 TO $10,000 TO INVEST 


With services, in a good retail lumber and planing mill 
business. horoughly understand architects’ plans. 
Fifteen years’ experience estimating, detailing and bill- 
ing and know how to handle mill to show profits. City 
of 10,000 to 25,000; good farming country; Kansas, 
Oklahoma or Texas preferred. 

Address ““MACK.,”’ care American Lumberman. 





BOOKKEEPER, ACCOUNTANT 
Wanted in Northern lumber, land and log office in city 
of nine thousand, Northern Wisconsin. Double entry. 
Married man preferred. Experienced only, Give r« t- 
erences, age etc. first letter. 
Address “F. 7,’’ care American Lumberman. 


BOOKKEEPER WANTED. 
Northern Lumber Manufacturing Company wants first 
class man bookkeeper. State salary and when could 
report. Address ‘‘F. 3,’? care American Lumberman 


WANTED—ACCOUNTANT AND BUYER 
For line retail yards in Oklahoma. Must be a man of 
executive ability, capable of general management of 
the business and able to take some stock; must be 35 
years old. Will also carry party for $10,000 to $15,000 
of stock. Only those of proven ability need apply. 
Address “BE. 22,’° care American Lumberman 


WANTED—MANAGER OR ASSISTANT MANAGER 
For small Chicago yard. Give complete details with 
application. 

Address “G, 35,’’ care American Lumberman. 


A WELL ESTABLISHED LUMBER FIRM 
At Meridian, Miss., is looking for a high class man to 
take charge of wholesale department. Must be capable 
of doing both buying and selling. A good opportunity 
for a man with ability and energy. Profit-sharing basis. 
Address “B®. 52,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—CAPABLE FOREMAN 
For band sawmill located New York State. Must have 
had experience. Position open April 1. Pleasant loca- 
tion. Write, siving age, reference and experience. 
Address “F, 16,’ care American Lumberman. 




















FOR SALE—TWO HUNDRED PAGES OF LOGS, 
LUMBER AND LIFE 

In the new book, ‘‘Tote-road and Trail,’’ by Douglas 

Malloch, the ‘‘Lumberman poet.’’ Mlustrated in color. 

$1.25 postpaid. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 

431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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WANTED—YOUNG MAN 


25 to 28 years old as assistant to yard manager in good 
town in central Montana. Must be willing worker, un- 
derstand estimating and have some selling ability. Per- 
manent place to right party. Please answer in own 
handwriting. 


Address “G. 3,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 
SAWMILL MEN 

For large, fast mill in Ontario for coming season, in- 
cluding foreman, millwrights, band saw filer, sawyers, 
setters, and trimmermén. Only thoroughly experienced 
and capable men need apply. State age, experience and 
wages expected. 

Address “G. 25,’? c/o American Lumberman. 


WANTED—YARD MANAGER 
Working manager for retail lumber and coal yard in 
small western Illinois town near Freeport. Must be a 
hustler, willing to work and good collector. Married 
man preferred. Give references and full information in 
first letter. 
Address “G. 18,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SHORT LEAF & LONG LEAF 
Yellow Pine Lumber Buyer for Northern concern spe- 
cializing in Roofers and Dimension, to establish office in 
South. Advise a, and salary wanted. 

Address “G. 22,’’ c/o American Lumberman. 











WANTED 
Competent bookkeeper with retail lumber and millwork 
experience. State age, salary expected and how soon 
could come to work, in first letter. 
Address “G. 10,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT 

Who is alive to the necessity of efficient management 
and is capable of getting results in a planing mill de- 
voted to a general line of house-work, interior finish, 
cabinets ete. One department devoted to sectional 
buildings and quantity production results must be main- 
tained. Plant located in Indiana city of 75,000. In re- 
plying, give complete information. 

Address “FY, 25,’’ care American Lumberman. 

WANTED—GENERAL OFFICE MAN 

For retail yard business in Chicago. Must be experi- 
enced, familiar with bookkeeping and be able to do 
stenographic work. 

Address “FF. 34,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WHY WAIT WHEN YOU WANT SOMETHING 
When you want a new stock of lumber or shingles, new 
or second-hand machinery, engines, boilers, electrical 
machinery, locomotives, cars, rails, business opportunity, 
timber and timberlands or anything used in the lumber 
industry? You can get it at a small cost by advertising 
in the ‘‘Want-Columns” of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, Manhattan Building, Chicago, Il. 

















WANTED—A COMPETENT 
Hardwood lumber inspector familiar with the grading 
of Northern and Southern hardwoods, by a large North- 
ern woodworking factory. State age, experience, and 
salary expected in first letter. 
Address “F, 38,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—COMPETENT CYPRESS INSPECTOR 
For our Cairo, IIl., — Give reference, age, experi- 
ence and salary wanted. Permanent position. Address 
GREG ERTSEN BROTHERS COMPANY, 1560 McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


WANTED—RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
For branch yard handling coal and general line of 
building materials, small railroad division town in 
Montana. Married man preferred. One who has some 
idea of construction with sales ability, willing to hustle, 
will have good == position. References should 
accompany first 

Address “B. 5,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—COMPETENT 
_———-. ane, thoroughly familiar with costs anc 
Cost Book A. 
Address “PD, 105," care American Lumberman. 














WANTED—STAIRBUILDER. 
Would be pleased to correspond with a competent stair 
builder of practical experience and capable of laying 
pen! building and executing any kind of stair work, ac- 
rding to architect’s drawings, agg enn State aze, 


caparienes and present connection “H., OEN- 
TRAL O 


HIO,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—FILER—FOR HARDWOOD 

Mill, Michigan or Wisconsin man preferred. State sage 
and give references. 

Address “G. 36,’’ care American Lumberman. 

WANTED—FILER 2 

For circular mill cutting 20M hardwood per day. Give 
references. 

Address 








“EF. 2,’? care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SAW YER 
For circular mill cutting about 20,000 feet hardwooi 
Give references. 
ddress “F, 18,’ care American Lumberman 











SALESMAN. 

We have an opening for an experienced energetic 
lumber salesman to represent us in your territory. 
manufacture and handle Douglas Fir, White Pine, we st- 
ern Spruce, Western Hemlock, Red Cedar Lumber and 
Shingles, Box Shooks and Crating Lumber. 

CHAS. W. JOHNSON LUMBER CO.. i 
742 Henry Bldg., Seattle, Wn. 


HARDWOOD SALESMAN. 
Wanted by established Wholesale Concern, good salary 
or commission arrangement to the right man. 
Address ‘G. 31,’’ care American Lumberman. __ 


NOW IS THE TIME 

To advertise. We can help you sell Machinery, Engines 
and Boilers, Rails, Locomotives, Cars, Timber and Tim- 
berlands, Lumber, Shingles and Lath, Lumber Yards, 
Planing Mills, Factories, Woodworking Plants, Logging 
Equipment, Camp Supplies, Automobile Trucks, Horses 
and Mules, Wagons and Carts, Sawmills, Cutover Tim- 
ber lands, Farms, Electric Equipment, Sash, Doors 
Boxes, Crates, Hose, Pipes. Chains, polit etc. 


RIO. 4 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 1). 
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